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Che Independent. 


A HOME. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


WuatTisahome? A guarded space 
Wherein a few, unfairly blest 
Shall sit together, face to face, 
And bask and purr and be at rest ? 





Where cushioned walls rise up between 
Its inmates and the common air, 

The common pain, and pad and screen 
From blows of Fate or winds of care? 


Where Art may blossom strong and free, 
And Pleasure furl her silken wing, 
And every laden moment be 
A precious and peculiar thing ? 


And past and future, softly veiled 
In hiding mists, shall float and He 
Forgotten half, and unassailed 
By either Hope or Memory, 


While the luxurious Present weaves 
Her perfumed spells untried, untrue, 
Broiders her garments, heaps her sheaves, 
All for the pleasure of a few ? 


Can it be this—the longed-for thing 
Which wanderers on the restless foam, 

Unsheltered beggars, birds on wing 
Aspire to, dream of, christen ‘‘ Home ’’? 


No. » Art may bloom, and peace and bliss ; 
Grief may refrain and Death forget ; 
But if there be no more than this 
The soul of home is wanting yet. 


Dim image from far glory caught, 
Fair type of fairer things to be, 
The true home rises in our thought 

As beacon for all men to see. 


Its lamps burn freely in the night ; 
Its fire-glows unchidden shed 

Their cheering and abounding light 
On homeless folk uncomforted. 


Each sweet and secret thing within 
Gives out a fragrance on the air— 

A thankful breath, sent forth to win 
A little smile from others’ care. 


The few, they bask in closer heat ; 
The many catch the further ray. 

Life higher seems, the world more sweet, 
And hope and Heaven less far away. 


So the old miracle anew 
Is wrought on earth and proved good, 
And crumbs apportioned for a few, 
God-blessed, suffice a multitude. 








THE GENIUS OF COMMON SENSE. 


BY H. H. 








WE never pause for genius. It is always 
underrated, it is continually overlooked and 
forgotten, even by the very people who are 
most dependent upon it. It is always so 
quiet, this genius, so different from the 
poetic genius, from the artistic genius, from 
the commercial or diplomatic genius, in 
fact, from everything which is in the habit 
of calling itself or being called genius. It 
is always so modest, too, this genius. It 
never ‘‘contributes” (Heaven save the 
mark! What a superfluous condescension 
there doth seem to be in that phrase!) to the 
periodical literature of its day. It never 
paints anything, invents anything, achieves 
anything of which the world hears. It very 
rarely even says anything which has a wise 
or witty sound. Diners-out do not finds 
use for it. Shows and spectacles of all 
kinds seorn and ignore it. On the surface 
of life, at great festivals and famous gath- 
erings, its name is never counted, From 





all the fine presentations which our con- 
ceited humanity is forever making of 
itself this humble genius stays away, 
like a very Cinderella, washing pots and 
kettles in the ashes at home, and 
not dreaming that it shall ever see the 
prince; not even knowing, in fact, that 
there is any prince to be seen. For, if this 
dear genius of common sense has any one 
distinguishing trait, it is a lack of curiosity 
as to all that part of the world which lies 
outside its own modest circle of affections 
and duties. It is too busy to attend to 
rumors; too satisfied in its industry to long 
for a larger sphere. It has much more to 
do than anybody supposes. If it isa woman, 
the chances are that she is what the world 
calls ‘‘plain,” and that she will live and 
die without any man seeking her for his 
wife—so little is there of fascination about 
this good genius of common sense. But 
when she dies there will be countless places 
to miss her; many good causes that will 
have lost their most efficient helper; homes 
that have lost the unsuspected lever which 
lightened every burden; and lives that have 
lost the staff on which, without knowing it, 
they have been always leaning. 

If it is a man, the chances are that he will 
lead a lonely life, rather than a social one. 
Common sense is always busy. Common 
sense is honest, uncompromising, and clear- 
sighted. Common sense has no patience 
with shams and has an instinctive distrust 
of much of what is called sentiment. 
Hence, it is clear that the common-sense 
genius will be left much alone. His kind 
are few and far between, and those not of 
his kind have as little fellowship with him 
as he has with them. He is not apt to mar- 
ry till he has begun to grow old. He makes 
a good husband, loyal and kind; a good 
father, wise and firm; but he is almost sure 
to be underrated, even in the bosom of his 
own family, so little is there of demonstra- 
tiveness or self-assertion in the true genius 
of common sense. But when he dies the 
space that he has filled is for the first time 
measured—measured by the void itis im- 
possible to supply. He it is who has been 
an efficient center of influence in the com- 
munity; a mainstay of wisdom and counsel; 
an unconscious guaranty and security for 
men’s confidence in enterprises; a help and 
a blessing, over whose lack friends and 
strangers mourn alike in an astonished 
sense of loss. 

Thisis the thing and this is the sort of char- 

acter by whose strength nations last, com- 
munities prosper, and individuals succeed. 
Exceptional powers in exceptional directions 
produce startling results. Commanders con- 
quer, statesmen devise, poets and painters 
create, fame dowers them all, and life goes 
on with great show of their progress and 
blazonry of their successes; but it was the 
ten righteous men that saved the city, after 
all—saved it because they were righteous, 
not because they were great. The genius of 
common sense saves the world, after all; 
saves it because there is no safety, wo true 
principle of harmony in anything else or 
an g less. 
n the olden time this genius of common 
sense was better esteemed than it is now. 
Men who had this frame of mind and habit 
of behavior were called philosophers, and 
the whole world listened to their sayings. 
Socrates and Plato and Epictetus, their 
maxims are simply the first principles of 
eommon sense applied to human affairs—as 
true to-day as three thousand years ago; 
true once, true forever. 





I said that this humble genius of common 
sense staid away from the surface presenta- 
tions and fine shows of life, like a very Cin- 
derella left at home to wash pots and ket- 
tles in the ashes. But it has an all-powerful 
godmother, named Time. Its triumph and 
exaltation are certain to come at last. Not, 
as in the old fairy tale, with a sudden out- 
burst of the splendor and pomp of a night; 
but slowly and surely, as come all things 
which are good; quietly and unostenta- 
tiously, as come all things which are true. 

In one more respect is this good genius 
of common sense greater than any other 
sort of genius. It cannot be acquired. 
Hard-working and persevering talent can 
lift itself nearly if not quite to the level of 
genius in any of its realms; but a lifetime 
of effort would be thrown away in trying 
to win common sense, if one were born 
without it. The old Scotchman was as 
right as he was droll when he said: 

“There are three things a man needs: 
gude health, religion, and gude sense. If he 
can hae but oneo’ these, let it be gude 
sense; for God can gie him health, and God 
can gie him grace, but naebody can gie him 
common sense,” 





REFINING THE GOLD. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





‘‘THERE is a place for the gold where 
they fine it.” This line from the book of 
Job—so strong in its monosyllables—de- 
scribes a spiritual as well as a chemical pro- 
cess. Over and over again in the Bible 
godly character is described by the happy 
simile of gold. It would be easy to run 
out the points of resemblance. All na- 
tions, from the polished to the savage, have 
agreed in regarding it the most beautiful of 
metals. It typifies the ‘‘beauty of holiness.” 
It is an imperishable metal. When they 
opened the tomb of an old Etrurian king, 
buried twenty-five centuries ago, they found 
only a heap of royal dust. The only object 
that remained untouched by time was a 
fillet of gold which bound the monarch’s 
brow. So doth true godliness survive the 
havoc of time and the ravages of the grave. 
Gold is the basis of a solvent currency; and 
genuine fear of God is the basis of all the 
the virtues which pass current among hu- 
manity. The essence of all piety is obedi- 
ence to God. It is the eternal law of right 
put into daily practice. Too much is said 
in these days about the esthetics of relig- 
ion and its sensibilities. Religion’s home 
isinthe conscience. Its watchword is the 
word ought. Its highest joy is in doing 
God’s will. 

Gold isa product of the Divine hand. 
So is true godliness. Brass is a human 
compound; but no human skill has ever 
discovered the philosopher’s stone which 
can transmute the baser metals into gold. 
All these modern pulpiteers who prattle so 
glibly about ‘‘ developing manhood,” and 
‘‘educating the divine element in every 
man’s heart,” etc., are engaged in the same 
bootless folly of attempting to create 
gold out of what is essentially base and 
corrupt. Two things God teaches us un- 
mistakably—viz., man is by nature utter- 
ly depraved, and regeneration is the Divine 
work. All the gold that shone so brightly 
in Abraham on the mount of sacrifice; all 
the gold that withstood the furnace of Baby- 
lon and came out so pure in tempted Dan- 
iel, was the direct creation of the Almighty 
Spirit: Paul never babbled nonsense about 
developing his own manhood. He humbly 





affirmed that ‘“‘by the grace of God Iam 
whatIam.” ‘‘Tiive: yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” 

The end and aim of Christ’s redeeming 
work is to produce godly character. The 
purpose of God’s providence with his chil- 
dren is to test their graces, and to improve 
and strengthen them. Allis not gold that 
glitters. Genuine godliness is the ‘‘gold 
tried in the fire.” The Apostle Peter un- 
folded a grand truth when he said ‘that 
the trial of our faith, being much more 
precious than of gold, which perisheth, 
though it be tried with fire, might be found 
unto praise and glory at the appearing of 
Jesus Christ.” Our religion must be se- 
verely tested to prove its priceless value. 
An army officer went to several of Mr. 
Moody’s meetings lately to ‘‘find out if 
there was anything in the Christian relig- 
ion.” A better way to know what Christ is 
worth to a human soul would be to try 
Christ for himself in his own heart and dai'y 
life. If it gave him forgiveness of past sins 
and power to resist present temptations; if it 
held him fast against the undercurrents of 
passion and selfishness and lust; if it puri- 
fied his heart and sweetened his temper and 
lifted him into communion with God, he 
would require no endorsements from Mr. 
Moody to prove to him its golden qualities. 

The chief purpose of our Heavenly Father 
in his dealings with his redeemed children 
is to improve their graces. Every branch 
that beareth fruit he purgeth, that it may 
bring forth more fruit. God has a great 
many places for his gold, where he refines 
it. There is often so much alloy of pride, 
and self-will, and covetousness, and coward- 
ice, and unbelief, even in genuine Chris- 
tians, that they require the “fining-pot”’ 
and the furnace pretty often. We do not 
usually speak of prosperity as a state of 
severe trial; but so it is. A sharper test 
could not be applied to most Christians than 
to subject them to sudden prosperity. How 
the sunshiny days do bring out the adders! 
On the other hand, a sunny career of health, 
wealth, and social eminence often brings 
out a beautiful display of humility and un- 
selfish devotion to Christ’s cause and the 
good of others. When I see a certain pros- 
perous merchant robbing himself of his 
ease in order to drive his various schemes 
of benevolence, and quitting his own draw 
ing-room in order to visit the poor waifs of 
his mission school, I feel sure that God can 
trust that man with a largeincome. Popu 
larity is a sore trial, that often develops a 
fearful amount of dross. . But not. always. 
The best evidence that our brother, Moody, 
has yet given of his staunch bullion 
is that he can bear being lifted toa most 
perilous popularity without his head grow 
ing dizzy. There is only one other more 
severe test to which he could be subjected, 
and that would be to lose all this eminent 
favor of his fellow-men and to find himself 
powerless to attract crowds to listen to his 
message. If he could submit to such an 
humiliation as meekly as he has borne his 
exaltation, we would deem him a nugget of 


gold an ‘‘ hundred carats ”’ fine. 
God oftener uses adversity as a purifier. 


The wintry snows that lie before my win- 
dow here (at Saratoga) this morning will 
kill the vermin. So God sends wintry sea- 
sons upon his children, to kill certain species 
of besetting sins. He often casts his people 
down, in order to see whether they will east 
him off. Poverty is a plaee for his gold, 
where he fines it. Nowhere does the soul 
diseover more the preciousness of the un- 
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searchable riches of Christ than when the 
furnace of adversity has consumed all his 
earthly pelf. Arthur Tappan was never 
richer.toward God than when, in the com- 
mercial crash of 1887, he handed his watch 
to his assignee and said: ‘‘I give up every- 
thing to my creditors.” It was a hot ordeal 
to subject such a man to; but he came forth 
as gold, 

We pastors often go into sick-rooms 
which are “‘fining-pots” for the King’s 
own. Insuch-places of suffering we have 
seen the drosses run off day ‘by day, and 
have heard the patient heart sing in the 
Refiner’s ear: 

* Pain’s furnace-heat within me quivers;, 
God's breath upon the flame doth blow, 
And all my heart in anguish shivers 
And trembles at the fiery glow ; 
And yet! whisper, ‘ As God will /” 
And in th: hottest fire—hold still.” 

There may be some readers of this para- 
graph who wonder why a just and loving 
God has subjected them to such repeated 
or to such long-continued trials, Our only 
answer is that the Divine Purifier sees that 
they need all this experience of the furnace. 
The chemist who is purifying silver over a 
hot flame always keeps the crucible on the 
fire until he can see his own face reflected 
in the clear metal as in a mirror. My 
brother or sister, when the dear Jesus who 
“‘sitteth as a refiner” over your heart can 
see his own tmage reflected in you, then 
will the chastising discipline be finished. 
Then he can break the crucible, and pour 
thy gifts and thy influence into such a 
mold as may suit best his all-wise purpose. 
He requires pure gold, to make the ‘‘ vessel 
to his own honor.” 





OUR NEW BRITISH MINISTER. 


BY G. E. CHANNING. 








WHATEVER may be hinted about the 
radical mistakes President Grant has made 
in his highest official appointments, no one 
can say that he has made other than an 
eminently happy selection in choosing Mr. 
Dana for our British minister. There is 
scarcely a man in this country so well fitted 
for the post as he, both by the nature of 
his public experience, his legal acquire- 
ments, and his social position. A _ ripe 
scholar and of a singularly clear intellect, 
he unites with a thorough knowledge of 
the politics of both England and America 
a rare comprehension of international law, 
acquired by years of study and constant 
practice at the bar. Mr. Dana is also well 
known in England among the nobility and 
statesmen and is everywhere recognized as 
a gentleman of unusual culture and refine- 
ment. His reputation in public and private 
life cannot in any manner be impeached. 
There is no man that bas a clearer record 
or that is more honored by those who are 
brought into contact with him, either di- 
rectly or indirectly. Thus Mr. Dana is 
well guited to succeed Gen. Schenck, being 
a man who will inevitably command respect 
abroad, while ably advocating and strength. 
ening our political interests there; a wise 
and timely choice on the part of our Presi- 
dent, to retrieve the ground lost-by the in- 
judiciousness of his previous selection and 
to redeem the ministry from the disgrace it 
has suffered in the eyes of Great Britain. 

It shows clearly, too, that Mr. Grant has 
taken enough risks in appointing his friends 
as such to high places, and has concluded 
to end his term by choosing men whose 
known ability and unimpeachable integrity 
will keep our political structure from out 
the mire in which it threatens to fall. The 
manly character of Mr. Dana and the lucid- 
ity of his mind early may be seen in the 
narrative and style of his ‘‘ Two Years be- 
fore the Mast,” a work by which his name 
is best known to the people of Great Bri- 
tain and America. This book, although 
written by Mr. Dana when a young man of 
twenty-two, is unequaled as a description 
of sea-life and manners or as a narrative 
by any work of the sort that has been writ- 
ten by an American. Its popularity has 
not ceased from the time of its publication, 
forty years ago, to the present day, and it 
is found in every household, where its ro- 
mance and truthful yet vivid simplicity are 
as attractive ard fresh to the young (or old) 
reader asever. Besides this charming book, 
Mr. Dana is the author of a manual of sea 
usages and laws, under the title of ‘‘ The 





Seaman’s Manual,” and many papers in 
The North American and law reviews. He 
also edited ‘‘ Wheaton’s Elements of In- 
ternational Law,” appending thereto some 
valuable notes on the history of neutrality 
laws. Asa lawyer his record is tinusually 
full and well-rounded and of a nature ad- 
mirably fitted to the needs of a foreign min- 
ister. It will be well in this connection to 
give a short sketch of his life, as it is chiefly 
identified with the study of law and its 
practice at the bar. 

Richard Henry Dana, Jr.; was born at 
Cambridge, Mass., August ist, 1815, and, 
consequently, is now in his sixty-first year. 
His father is Richard H. Dana also—the 
‘‘father of American poetry ’—now living 
at the advanced age of 88. His grand- 
father, Chief-Justice Dana, was a lawyer of 
great ability and at one time our Russian 
ambassador. Mr. Dana has been for years in- 
timately connected with Harvard College, as 
fellow, trustee, etc., from which institution 
he graduated in 1837, in the same class as 
Thoreau, the poet-naturalist. His studies 
at college were for a time interrupted by an 
affection of the eyes, which led him to take 
the voyage described in ‘‘ Two Years before 
the Mast,” that it might be cured. From 
1837-40 he studied at the Cambridge Law 
School, assisting at the same time Prof. 
Edward T. Channing in the college depart- 
ment of rhetoric. He afterward, during 
1866-67, lectured at the Law School and in 
1866 was honored with the degree of LL.D. 
The year 1840 saw Mr. Dana admitted to 
the Massachusetts bar, and he at once 
interested himself in admiralty cases, in 
which he has ever since been conspicuous 
as a leading authority. He also found time 
for a general practice in the law courts, and 
we find his name constantly occurring in 
important cases—for instance, the one con- 
cerning the legal right to require the use of 
the Bible in the common schools of Maine, 
in 1852, and the trial of the ex-slave Shad- 
rack, in 1853, both of which actions he 
defended He was the counsel for the 
Government in the prosecution of Jefferson 
Davis, in 1867, and figured in a multitude of 
cases concerning religious rights and titles. 
In 1861 he was appointed United States 
district attorney, and, together with Mr. 
Evarts, argued the multitude of current 
prize cases for the United States before the 
Supreme Court, besides drawing up the 
prize act of 1864, which constitutes the 
present prize code of the country. “This 
office was resigned by him in 1866, because 
of his unbelief in the wisdom of Andrew 
Johnson's ‘‘ policy.” Thus Mr. Dana has 
had a constant contact with cases requiring 
something more than the usual ability, and 
yet has never failed to show that he pos- 
sessed a well-developed, equally-balanced 
mind and full powers of perception. Mr. 
Dana is one of the founders of both the 
Free Soil and Republican parties, and, 
though believing the latter the best adapted 
to the needs of the country of any party 
existing, he is not at all a bigoted partisan, 
but has ever been ready to suppress or 
expose flaws in Republican politics and 
acknowledge what seemed worthy and good 
in others. He sat in the Massachusetts 
house of representatives. 

His political speeches are always ex- 
tremely able, simple in style, and well de- 
livered. The orations which he delivered— 
one on Edward Everett, at Cambridge, 
1865; and one at Lexington, April 15th, 
1875, the Anniversary of Bunker Hill—will 
ever be remembered as masterly produc- 
tions by those who either read them or 
heard them delivered. 

In person Mr. Dana is somewhat below 
the average size, quite broad-shouldered and 
well filled out (not disproportionally so), has 
a fine manly face, fringed with iron-gray 
side-whiskers, a handsome mouth and even 
white teeth, and a pleasant, candid pair of 
gray-blue eyes. Socially he is delightful, 
his conversation is rich, and indicative of 
the highest culture, his manner genial yet 
dignified; in short, you feel while with him 
that you are in the presence of one of those 
rare beings, a true gentleman, both ‘‘inside 
and out,” as Horace Walpole would say. 
With a man above all party measures, and 
who acts from principle, not from mere per- 
sonal feeling, his very eye isa voucher of 
his integrity... A ‘‘rare” man, as Carlyle 
has it. 


I feel after the summing up in this brief 
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sketch as if Imay end asI begun. Grant 


may have made many mistakes in his ap- 
pdintments; but this is not one of them—a 
fact to which even the ‘‘ Independent” 
press Can but assent. 


——— 
OBEDIENCE AND THE SPIRIT OF 
OBEDIENCE. ~ 





BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM C. WILKINSON. 





OBEDIENCE and the spirit of obedience 
(I speak in the sphere of relationship to 
Christ) are sometimes improperly con- 
founded. They are, indeed, occasionally 
the same; but not by any means always. 
They demand from us, therefore, now and 
then, the exercise of a thoughtful discrim- 
ination. The distinction between them, 
when a distinction exists, is not seldom of 
considerable practical importance. 

For purposes of useful discrimination, in 
life as well as in thought, we may properly 
distinguish two sorts of obedience to Christ. 
There is, first, the obedience which consists 
in accepting Christ as Master. This initial 
and comprehensive act of obedience is 
what is generally termed conversion. It is 
the obedience which that saying requires: 
‘* Believe in the Lord, Jesus Christ.” That 
is, submit to acknowledge that Jesus is 
your Lord. As respects this inclusive 
sense of obedience to Christ, the spirit of 
obedience and obedience are manifestly the 
same. Having the spirit to submit is sub- 
mitting. Within the scope of this meaning 
of obedience, there are, in fact, no two 
things to be talked about, either for dis- 
crimination or identification. There is but 
the one thing, indifferently named—now 
obedience, and now spirit of obedience. 
Here, then, no danger exists of injurious 
mistake in confounding things that differ; 
for there are no differing things to confound. 

But there is a second sense of the expres- 
sion, obedience to Christ. In this second 
sense obedience consists in actually doing 
particular things, outward or inward, that 
Christ has commanded. Christ’s command- 
ments, however, never are outward merely. 
They are sometimes inward merely. But if 
they are outward in part they are always, 
at the same time, in part inward. 

Two cases, therefore, arise. One case is 
that of commands that are wholly inward 
in their nature. The other is that of com- 
mands that are partly inward and partly 
outward. These two cases admit of being 
clearly distinguished. In the case of com- 
mands wholly inward obedience and the 
spirit of.obedience are identical. Take, 
for instance, the command “ Rejoice.” 
Here, evidently, having the joyful spirit is 
precisely the thing commanded. To rejoice 
and to have the spirit of rejoicing are one 
and the same thing. A second time, ac- 
cordingly, we find obedience and the spirit 
of obedience to be mutually convertible 
terms, In the case, however, of particular 
commands that are partly inward and part- 
ly outward we are compelled to establish a 
distinction. Here two quite separable ele- 
ments enter into the command, and two 
severally corresponding elements, also quite 
separable in thought, enter into the obedi- 
ence. There is a spirit of the command. 
That is one element. And there is a 
letter of the command. That is another 
element. So there is, too, a spirit of 
obedience. That is one element. And 
there is the actual obeying. That is 
another element. For full obedience, 
these two elements, of course, must co- 
exist. If I only have the spirit to obey, 
I only meet the spirit of the command. It 
is needful, besides, to actually obey in order 
to discharge a complete obedience. Take 
an illustration. 

Christ says (through an apostle): ‘‘ Confess 
your faults one to another.” In these 
words a specific outward act is commanded, 
invOWing implicitly a specific inward 
spirit. Two elements enter into the com- 
mand, and two elements must enter into 
the obedience. I have committed, let us 
say, a fault against a brother. I conceive 
and cherish the spirit of obedience as to the 
commanded act of confession. Now, if 
this obedient spirit in me is genuine and 


complete, £ have already satisfied the spirit . 


of the command before I actually confess, 
But have I obeyed the command? No, for 
the command is outward, as well as inward, 
and I must comply outwardly, as well as in- 
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wardly, in order to perfect obedience. Not 


ti I actually confess shall I have obeyed, 
QObeying must be 


added to the spirit of 
obeying to make up obedience. 

Does it follow, then, that in such a case 
I may perhaps have the spirit of obedience, 
the undoubtedly genuine spirit of obedi- 
ence, and, after all, not actually obey? 
Under some circumstances I answer: Yes, 
An impossibility may have intervened, 
The brother transgressed against is inacces- 
sible to me, for some reason—perhaps, 
through death. The spirit of the command 
is now all that obliges me, and my obliga- 
tion is fulfilled if I exercise the spirit of 
obedience. If Iam physically unable to obey 
literally, I am free from moral blame for 
not literally obeying. Ido notnow disobey, 
though I fail to obey. But that is not because 
I exercise the spirit of obedience, and the 
spirit of obedience is the same as actual 
obedience, or as good. It is rather because 
actual obedience is not required of me, 
Under such circumstances I am not ad- 
dressed in the outward part of the com- 
mand. The letter of the command does 
not speak tome. I am free from disobedi- 
ence to the letter, not because I have obeyed 
in the spirit, but because in the letter I was 
not commanded. Self-evidently, the spirit 
of obedience does not become obedience, 
by virtue of the fact that obedience is im- 
possible. In short, where a particular act 
is commanded, the spirit of obedience is 
never commensurate and identical with 
obedience. In such a case obedience must 
always be completed by obeying. If obedi- 
ence is physically impossible, obedience is 
not morally required. What is then re- 
quired is repentance for not having obeyed, 
while obedience was still possible, if it ever 
was possible; but, of course, Icannot claim 
that I do render obedience in the mere fact 
of my repenting that I have not obeyed. 

Suppose again. I have misunderstood, 
we will say, or Ihave entirely overlooked 
the command in question. In this new 
case I do not obey, and, what is more, I 
cannot even say that I have cherished 
the spirit of obedience as _ regards 
that particular command. I have neither 
obeyed, nor had the purpose to obey that 
particular command. Where, now, is my 
obedience? Evidently it must be looked 
for, if anywhere, in my first general act of 
submitting to Christ as master.. Will this 
suffice? Will obedience in the gross dis- 
pense me from the obligation to obedience 
in detail? If so, why should Christ ever 
have issued any specific precepts? The 
principle that the spirit of obedience in 
general is sufficient to answer in place of 
obedience to particular precepts would be 
antinomianism pure and simple. No; obe- 
dience to a specific injunction cannot be 
‘rendered without actually obeying that 
specific injunction. And if any specific in- 
junction has been either misunderstood or 
altogether overlooked, then it cannot be 
claimed that, with reference to that specific 
injunction, as intended by its author, even 
the spirit of obedience has been exercised. 
As before, in the instance of its having be- 
come impossible to obey, so now, in the in- 
stance of a command being overlooked or 
misunderstood, I may be forgiven for non 
obedience. But, mark, non-obedience 
not converted into obedience by the pres 
ence of any such mistake, however excusa 
ble. Nothing but obeying completes obe- 
dience here. And nothing but the spirit 
that meets a command with a frank and 
conscious ‘‘I will”? is even the spirit of 
obedience with respect to that particular 
commandment. 

Now for an_ important 
Christ says: ‘‘ Be baptized.” Here a par- 
ticular act is enjoined. It may be sprink- 
ling, it may be pouring, or it may be dip- 
ping. Let us suppose it uncertain which. 
But it is some act. Now with reference to 
this commandment—no matter for the mo- 
ment whether of dipping or pouring or 
sprinkling—full obedience is not conceivable 
except as rendered in an act performed by 
the person addressed. The person to be 
baptized is spoken to (no one else) and 
commanded to perform an act. The act is 
being baptized. This act, therefore, must 
be performed by him, or no obedience is 
rendered. 

But further. Not only has the person 
commanded not obeyed unless he has per- 
formed the commanded act, but he has not 
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even exercised the spirit of obedience, as 
respects this particular commandment 
(whether of sprinkling or pouring or dip- 
ping), unless he has some time, at least, in 
his life, met the ordinance ‘‘ Be baptized” 
with the conscious answer “‘I will.” 

Now let the great mass of my Paedobaptist 
brethren consider candidly for one moment 
with themselves what position they occupy 
to-day with respect to the commandment 
‘Be baptized.” Whether the command- 
ment means ‘‘ Be sprinkled,” or whatever 
it means, they not only have not obeyed it, 
but they have never exercised toward it the 
spirit, even, of obedience. They were bap- 
tized (let us suffer the word) when they 
were infants. Grant it. But certainly they 
themselves fulfilled no obedience. Nay, they 
themselves performed no act commanded. 
The act commanded, on their part, was to 
submit themselves to baptism. But they 
did not submit themselves to baptism. 
Much less did they exercise the proper ac- 
companying spirit of obedience. Both the 
act expressly commanded and the accom- 
panying spirit, commanded by implication, 
are wanting to their discharge of obedience 
tothe commandment The commandment, 
always obligatory until obeyed, confronts 
them in the New Testament: ‘Be bap- 
tized.” Obedience is not impossible to 
them. The commandment is not over- 
looked by them. It is not, as we at present 
will suppose, misunderstood. But it is not 
obeyed. Itis not even met with the spirit 
of obedience. It never has been. Our 
Pedobaptist brethren will not claim that 
they ever once met Christ’s words—‘‘ Be 
baptized”—with the inward answer: ‘‘I 
will.” They have always said: ‘‘I have 
been.” As if what Christ wanted of them 
was the state, on their part, of having been 
baptized, instead of the very thing com- 
manded—namely, the act (performed by 
them in conscious obedience) of being bap- 
tized, or, in still other words, the act of in- 
telligently and obediently submitting them- 
selves to baptism! A ceremony never 
commanded by Christ is allowed, with 
them, to supplant an ordinance expressly 
established by Christ. If infant baptism 
were only a ceremony added and superflu- 
ous! But it is made a substitute for a rite 
ordained by Christ. 

I would earnestly ask my Pedobaptist 
brethren to ponder with themselves what 
that meaneth: ‘‘ Thus have ye made the com- 
MANDMENT of Gop of none, effect by YOUR 
TRADITION.” : 

ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





STATE THEOLOGY AND THE PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








THE term state means any distinct and 
independent body of persons occupying a 
given territory and united together under 
some form of civil government. The gov- 
ernmental organization of a state, for the 
purpose of enacting and administering law, 
is practically the state itself. It is such as 
the agent of its legal operations. By the 
term theology is meant the science of God, 
embracing what is assumed to be known in 
regard to him and consisting subjectively 
in human beliefs with reference to the 
Supreme Being. What men thus believe is 
their theology; and if they believe in the 
doctrine of God at all the natural sequel is 
some form of religious worship. The com- 
bination of the ideas indicated by these 
terms gives a state theology, or a government 
in which the state asserts a legal doctrine 
or creed in regard to God and stamps the 
same with its own authority. The state, 
then, is a theological state. Its opinions, 
whether in respect to God himself or the 
duty and mode of religious worship, form 
apart of its laws; and this distinguishes 
them from individual beliefs or convictions 
that rest merely on private judgment, and, 
hence, admit of no coercive enforcement. 

The natural and, as a most ample ex- 
perience shows, the sure result of state the- 
ology is either such an identification of 
church and state that the two are prac- 
tically the same thing or such an intimate 
legal union of the two that they mutually 
act through each other. In the one case the 
state is the church and the church is the 
state; and in the other, though formally 
distinct as organisms, they are, neverthe- 
less, blended in a common set of functions 
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in respect to religion. 
have the union of ecclesiastical and civil 
powers, and in both we have religion with 
the sanction of human law impressed 
upon it. 

Every state theology must necessarily 
have some specific character; and as to what 
it shall be—whether Pagan or Christian, 
and, if the latter, whether Catholic or 
Protestant—the state itself must be the 
judge. Its opimon on this subject it ex- 
presses through the edict of a king or the 
yote of a legislative assembly. It does the 
work of a theological professor, adding 
thereto the power of the civil arm. It 
teaches by command. Its dogmas are laws. 
All the reasons which demand or justify a 
state theology at all equally demand that it 
should be put into effective action. If it 
be the right and duty of the state to have a 
theology, then it is its duty to be governed 
by it and to govern the people by it. The 
least that it can do is to devise the ways and 
means of asserting, perpetuating, and en- 
forcing it. If it is worth anything, it de- 
serves this tribute. State patronage, state 
disabilities or penalties for dissenters, and 
state administration are the logical corolla- 
ries. To this there can be no just objection, 
since, if the state ought to have a theology, 
then it ought to use the necessary means to 
maintain and administer it. It should see 
to it that not only the children in the public 
schools, but also thé adult population—in- 
deed, all the people—enjoy the benefits 
thereof. That would be a very queer the- 
ology which the state first adopts and legal- 
izes and then leaves to shirk for itself. We 
hold it to be the duty of the state to sus- 
tain its own theology, provided always that 
theology comes within its proper sphere. 

This, moreover, would be practically an 
easy task if all the people thought exactly 
alike and their common thoughts were 
faithfully represented by the theology of 
the state. Such, however, does not hap- 
pen to be the case. What, then, shall be 
done with those who dissent from this ,the- 
ology and decline to conform to its require- 
ments? This question the state must an- 
swer, and generally does so answer as to 
involve the principle of proscription or per- 
secution. It isa fact wide as the world and 
spread all over the records of history that 
state theologies have with great uniformity 
been persecuting theologies. Christ and 
his apostles and their followers were per- 
secuted by the state theology of the Jews. 
Pagan Rome had such a theology, and for 
three bloody centuries she wielded its power 
against the Christians. Constantine estab- 
lished Christianity as a state theology and 
made it a persecuting power. The state 
theology of the Roman Catholic and that of 
the Protestant show the same record. State 
theology drove the Puritans out of England 
and murdered the Huguenotsin France. It 
made our Puritan fathers persecutors. Mo- 
hamedanism as a state theology and Pagan- 
ism as such are marked by the same feature. 
The missionary efforts of modern times to 
propagate Christianity among the heathen 
meet with one of their most formidable ob- 
stacles in state theologies, and the same 
was true of like efforts in the apostolic age. 
It is a general fact that the moment theol- 
ogy allies itself with the state and com- 
mands its powers it becomes persecuting 
in respect to all who dissent from it, and 
that, too, whether it be Pagan or Christian, 
Catholic or Protestant. History paints this 
fact in lurid colors. 

Nor is there anything strange or unnat- 
ural in such a fact. It results from the 
very nature of the case. The theology of 
the state is a part of its organic or statute 
law, and, of course, it should be sustained 
by its authority and power. Heresy is, 
hence, a crime, as really as murder, and as 
such it should be punished. So the state 
reasons, and that too correctly, provided we 
accept the doctrine of state theology. Cath- 
olic states and Protestant states have rea- 
soned in this way. What we call religious 
persecution state theology calls punish- 
ment to prevent crime. What we call re- 
ligious liberty it calls a dangerous exercise 
of private judgment. Saul of Tarsus was 
a conscientious persecutor, regarding him- 
self as doing God service; and it is but just 
to say that state theologies have generally 
been conscientious.in their deeds of murder 
and blood. They have not looked upon 





themselves as ruffians and outlaws, but 


In both cases we | rather as the conservators of the divine 


honor and the true interests of souls. The 
thoughts of an after and a wiser age were 
not their thoughts when they trampled the 
religious rights of men into the dust and 
shocked Heaven, if not earth, with their 
cruelties, Religious zeal misdirected is a 
terrible passion; and all state theologies, be- 
cause administered by men, are apt to have 
this zeal. 





We present, then, the disabilities, the 
persecutions, and the martyrdoms, which are 
so conspicuous in the history of state theol- 
ogy, as more than suggesting that there 
must be some radical mistake in the doc- 
trine itself. A doctrine that can by perver- 
sion turn the’mild and genial religion of 
Jesus into a flaming persecutor, and make 
it a ferocious enemy to religious liberty as 
vested by God in individual souls; a doc- 
trine that undertakes to adjudicate upon 
questions lying exclusively between the 
soul and its Maker; a doctrine that substi- 
tutes carnal for spiritual weapons; a doc- 
trine that resorts to the law of force, where 
nothing is pertinent except the peaceful 
persuasion of argument and the gentle and 
loving voice of entreaty; a doctrine that in 
practical execution becomes an abominable 
despotism exercised over the bodies and 
attempted over the souls of men—yes, such 
a doctrine has written upon its face in let- 
ters of light the glaring evidence of being 
essentially and fundamentally wrong. 
Judging it by its fruits, we find it difficult 
to use terms sufficiently intense to describe 
the degree of that wrong. Its prevading 
principle is hostile alike to God and man, 
although it professes to be the servant of 
both. 

It is, moreover, a significant fact of his- 
tory that Christianity has always prospered 
most in the true sense when it has had least 
todo with the state and the state has had 
least to do with it. For the first three cen- 
turies it was the theology of individual 
conviction, resting simply on its own evi- 
dence, holding no other relation to the state 
than that of a persecuted religion, and 
doing its entire work by the use of spiritual 
means; and then it was that it spread itself 
among the nations of the earth with a 
purity and power that have never since 
been exceeded. Then it was that venerable 


to the resistless energy of its moral march. 
Afterward it became a state theology; and 
then, in the hands of the state, it was not 
only corrupted and half-paganized, but at 
once assumed and for centuries maintained 
the character of a persecuting religion. All 
the persecutions of the Romish Church 
and, indeed, all the persecutions that have 
existed inthe name of Christianity have 
had their basis in state theology. If God 
should be pleased to constitute a theocracy 
on earth, and by inspiring it guarantee its 
infallibility, then it would be the duty of 
men to bow to its authority; but until we 
have this fact established by apppropriate 
evidence the conclusion drawn from his- 
tory is that the state should confine itself 
exclusively to things temporal, and leave 
“theology to the individual convictions and 
private judgments of men. This is cer- 
tainly the truth in respect to Christianity, 
There can be no doubt that a true theol- 
ogy in the heads and hearts of the people is 
a very important and much-needed influ- 
ence for good in relation to civil govern- 
ment; yet it does not follow that the state 
is the proper party to take care of this 
theology, to define it, to teach it, to sup- 
port it, or in any way invest it with the 
sanction of law. Those who set up the 
proposition that religion is essential to 
morality, and also the further proposition 
that morality is essential to good govern- 
ment, and then infer that the state should 
establish and support religion are guilty of 
a palpable non-sequitur in logic. The truth 
of their premises does not prove that of 
their conclusion. It may be true (facts 
show it to be so) that the state will receive 
the largest and purest contribution of 
morality founded on religion when the lat- 
ter is left entirely to the educational influ- 
ences of the family and the church; and if 
so, then state theology is not only a super- 
fluity, but.a positive damage to the best in- 
terests of the commonwealth. The moral- 
ity as derived from religion which the state 
needs will be best supplied by the confine- 








ment of its agency to things temporal and 


and pompous systems of Paganism yielded. 





the eiitiré omission on its part of any at- 

temipt to administer things spiritual. The 

state can do religion no favor so great as to 

have nothing to do with it, and itself no 

favor so great as to let religion alone. The 

moment the two are put in alliance with 

each other both are injured. 

Those who drew the plan of our National 

Government built the system upon the prin- 

ciple that religion and civil government 

were to be kept entirely distinct; and, for 

the most part, all the state governments are 

constructed upon the same theory. The 
general character of both is that they neither 
affirm nor deny any doctrine in respect to 
God and that they command no duty asa 
religious duty. They deal with the tem- 
poral rights and obligations of citizenship, 

without any reference to the question 
whether the citizen is a religionist or not. 

His religious faith is no part of his citizen- 
ship and no criterion of his rights. It con- 
fers upon him no immunities and imposes 
no disabilities. It is a matter between him- 
self and his God, and with it the civil au< 
thority does not concern itself. He is not for- 
bidden to be an atheist and not commanded 
to be a Christian. He forfeits no rights by 
being the one and gains none by being the 
other; and, as between these two extremes 
of opinion, the state does not undertake to 
decide which is the true and which is the 
false opinion. Such is the great American 
principle in respect the sphere of civil gov: 
ernment. This principle, being the exact 
antipodes of state theology, admits of no 
reconciliation with it. 

We submit this summary of thoughts 
in regard to state theology for the consider: 
ation of those who insist that the public 
school system of this country shall be made 
the instrument of religious education. 
Catholics, in respect to their own children, 
desire that the education should be thor- 
oughly religious in the sense of teaching 
the Catholic faith; and to this there is no 
objection if they will give it at their own 
charges and not ask the state to be a party 
thereto, either by remitting taxes in their 
favor or appropriating public money for 
the purpose. A very considerable number 
of Protestants who are agreed in being op- 
posed to any teaching of Catholicism by 
the state also desire that the amount and 
kind of religious education in the public 
school should be equal to that naturally 
furnished by reading King James’s version 
of the Sacred Scriptures in these schools, 
either with or without the supplement of 
prayer and religious singing. Both classes, 
while widely at variance as to what the re- 
ligious teaching shall be, nevertheless, want 
the teaching by the authority of the state 
and at the expense of the general public. 

The practical meaning of this demand is 
that an American state shall in its public 
school adopt the principle of state theology. 
Have those who make the demand well 
considered the fact that they logically ally 
themselves with all the religious despotisms 
that have ever existed among men? They in 
effect accept and advocate a principle which 
has in all ages been the enemy of religious 
liberty, against which heroes have fought, 
on whose cruel altars martyrs have bled, 
and whose historic enormities are sufficient 
to startle the world. They assume that an 
American state has a theology to teach and 
support; and in this one assumption they 
pass the Rubicon, and grant what never did 
anything for Christianity but to corrupt 
and weaken it as a moral and spiritual 
power. 

The question of Bible-reading and other 
religious exercises in the public school, 
when sifted to its bottom, is really a ques: 
tion of state theology. It comes to this at 
last. And, to say nothing now about the 
conflicts of opinion as to what the theology 
shall be and the utter impossibility of sat- 
isfying all the parties with any theology, 
we are opposed to the whole underlying 
theory, anywhere and everywhere, whether 
applied to men, women, or children, in a 
school system or a church system. If the 
state will simply take care of the citizen in 
his rights as a human being and a member 
of the body politic, the religionist will have 
all the care that he needs and certainly all 
to which he is entitled. It cannot connect 
its authority. with the religionist or his 
faith as such without exceeding its own 
proper jurisdiction and without immensely 





more mischief than benefit, In order to be 














a democratic state, governed by the rule of 
equal and impartial justice, it must leave 
the religionist and his creed to take care of 
themselves, concerning itself only with thé 
citizen. The moment the state abandons 
this ground the elementary law of a demo- 
cratic government is gone. 





THE NATIONAL CEMETERY AT 
RICHMOND, VA. 


BY MRS. M. A. HOARD. 





{F here to-day our honored poet stood, 

Would he still sing in ‘‘good old Saxon 

phrase ”’ 

Above this harvest, that a few fierce days 
Planted and watered with a rain of blood ? 
Nay! for ‘“‘God’sacre”’ gathers great and small: 

Babies, that sleep upon the mother’s breast, 

Fathers, who share the grandsire’s welcome 

rest, 
Under the long, green grass that covers all. 


But this? From Malvern’s Height and where 
the pines 
Waved over horrors 
brought, 
By war’s red plowshare were these furrows 
wrought. 
And strife’s clenched hand sowed the long, 
dreadful lines— 
Six thousand men they lie. O’er each known 
head 
A tablet stands to bear his name and deeds, 
Where, often, one who idly stops and reads 
Pays mournful tribute to remembered dead. 


has this seed been 


Ah! all too few, such sudden tears may claim, 
For most, only the bare, sad record stands, 
An “ Unknown Soldier”; though elsewhere 

fond hands 

Have traced with pride the letters of that name, 

And somewhere, as a holy, tender trust, 

Deep in true hearts that memory is kept, 
Although the loving eyes have never wept 
Above this little mound that hides his dust. 


Slowly o’erhead in starry splendor waves 
The nation’s fiag, in whose defense they 
died. 
Like faithful sentinel, with conscious pride 
It seems to guard the heroes in their graves. 
From these to that I look until my eye 
Sees every crimson bar take deeper red, 
Dipped in the kindred-blood so freely shed 
’ And staining white and blue a guilty dye ; 


Until I question if the sacrifice ° 
Were not too great that saved yon symbol’s 
shame, 
And if the rescued glory of our name 
Were not too dearly bought at such a price. 
Stay! It is God I question by the thought : 
Man’s was the wrong. God made the issue 
Right, 
From war’s black cloud he called forth Free- 
dom’s light, 
And overruled for good the evil wrought. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE SOUTH. 


BY E. H. CANFIELD, D.D, 








J TAKE up my pen to record some observa- 
tions and impressions that are suggestive 
and “worthy of notice. I was present at 
the opening of the Forty-fourth Congress, 
and observed that most of the newly-ap- 
pointed officials of the House of Represent- 
atives were unable to take what is called 
the iron-clad oath. In other words, that 
Union soldiers and other loyal men were re- 
placed by those who had been engaged in 
voluntary rebellion against the Government 
of the United States. A few days afterward 
I noticed in Richmond that similar offices 
in connection with the legislature of Vir- 
ginia were filled by maimed or mutilated 
officers and soldiers, every one of whom 
had suffered in the rebel service. The spir 
it which is thusindicated is manifested in 
almost every possible way. In Richmond, 
Savannah, and Augusta policemen and state 
officials wear uniforms of Confederate gray. 
In Columbia, Charleston, and Jacksonville 
they wear the National blue. The leading 
men of the South, with few exceptions, are 
no more in sympathy with the United 
States, as a nation, than they were fifteen 
years ago. IfIwere at liberty to repeat 
private conversations and give the names of 
the speakers, this statement would not be 
questioned. The truth is, they never be 
lieved in a popular government or in dem 
ocratic institutions. They still stoutly 


maintain that the man who labors must be 
socially inferior to him who is exempted 
from this necessity; that this large class 
ought to be disfranchised; and that the few 
whose superiority is proved by their ability 
to secure a livelihood without manual labor 








should be recognized as the sole ‘‘ govern- 
ing class.” These being regarded as fixed 
and eternal principles, as immutable as the 
law of gravity, they look upon the present 
condition of things as abnormal and tempo- 
rary. Instead of testing it by experi- 
ence, making the best of it, or accom- 
modating themselves to it, they submit 
to it as a temporary evil, of which they 
hope soon to rid themselves, and which they 
will throw off the moment the restraining 
hand of the General Government is re- 
moved. They predict that within ten years 
they will again be masters of the situation, 
when the sovereignty of each state will be 
recognized, and each one will be left to reg- 
ulate all questions pertaining to civil rights 
and the elective franchise in its own way. 
I have been told more than once that the 
words ‘‘ nation,” ‘‘rebel,” and ‘‘loyal” had 
no right to a place in our political nomen- 
clature—that we were not and never could 
be a ‘‘nation,” but a confederacy of sov- 
ereignties. The large immigration to Flor- 
ida of permanent settlers from the North 
and West and the increasing number of 
visitors from the same quarters, who find its 
winters like northern summers, will ulti- 
mately revolutionize the civilization of this 
state. One sees and feels the tokens of this 
change already. Labor is not held in con- 
tempt. Respectable and respected white 
laborers are more common up and down the 
St. John’s River than in any other state 
south of Pennsylvania. In the older Atlan- 
tic States, with a thin and impoverished 
soil, with far less attractions of climate, 
with fewer undeveloped resources, with 
traditions and a civilization not only unlike 
that of the North and West, but in many 
respects antagonistic to theirs, the change 
must come slowly, if it comes atall. Their 
circumstances are far from prosperous and 
hopeful. The old ‘‘governing class” feels 
its humiliation; but it keeps alive its spirit 
by dwelling upon the past and by cherishing 
the hope of a speedy return to their former 
civil and social conditions, when capital 
will virtually, if it does not formally, own 
and control the labor it employs. 
PILATKA, FLA. 
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THE JEWS OF JERUSALEM ANDTHE 
MONTEFIORE TESTIMONIAL. 





BY HARRY H. MARKS. 





A Few months ago all England and many 
people in America were interested in a gi- 
gantic project for the alleviation of the con- 
dition of the Palestine Jews, and for the 
presentation of a lasting testimonial to the 
venerable Jewish philanthropist, Sir Moses 
Montefiore. The project is heard of no 
more, but so far no one has said why. The 
reasons for its failure are given herewith, 
and will be found instructive reading for 
all. 

For several years past the office of pres- 
ident of the British Board of Jewish Depu- 
ties was held by Sir Moses Montefiore 
more in name than in fact. His old age 
and ill health made it impossible for him 
to preside at the meetings of the Board, and 
his nephew, Mr. J: M. Montefiore, acted in 
the place of his uncle. At the beginning 
of last year Sir Moses, by the advice of his 
physicians, determined to retire altogether 
from public life and to refuse any longer to 
hold the name of president of the Board of 
Deputies, the duties of which position he 
was unable to discharge in person. As his 
retirement from the presidency of the Board 
was considered the closing public act of his 
life, it was thought by the Jews of England 
that the time had come when the important 
services which Sir Moses had rendered to 
the Jewish community during a period ex- 
tending over half a century should be com- 
memorated by some fitting and enduring 
testimonial. Perhaps it would have been 
well if a public meeting had been called to 
discuss the particular form which the testi- 
monial should assume; and if it had taken 
such a shape as to identify itself in some 
way with the advancement of the moral, 
social, and intellectual condition of the Jews 
of Great Britain it would, no doubt, have 
met with a most liberal support from the 
whole of the community with whom the 
name of Sir Moses isa household word. But 
the Board of Deputies took upon itself to 
anticipate public opinion by requesting Sir 
Moses to determine for himself the shape 
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which the testimonial should take. Sir 
Moses required no time for consideration. 
Since by far the greater part of his benevo- 
lent career had been spent in earnest but 
public endeavors to raise the social and in- 
tellectual status of. the Jews in Palestine, 
and as he attributed his failure, in part, at 
least, to a deficiency of funds, he desired 
that the proposed testimonial should be of 
such a character as to effect what his life- 
long labors had hitherto failed to accom- 
plish. 

Sir Moses’s choice caused great disap- 
pointment to many thoughtful men among 
the English Jews. It is not too much to 
say that the majority of them disapproved 
altogether of the plan. Not because they 
were in any way wanting in that religious 
sentimentality which identifies Jerusalem 
with the events of the past greatness and of 
the future hopes of many of their race; but 
because they believed, and with abundant 
good reason, that the majority of the Jews 
of Jerusalem had become fearfully degen- 
erated by the system of pauperism in which 
generation after generation had been nursed. 
It was urged that it would be hopeless to 
attempt to improve the condition of the peo- 
ple until the existing social evils, which 
had been caused by lavish and indiscrim- 
inate alms-giving, should be removed. The 
result of the subscriptions to the Testimon- 
ial shows how widespgead this feeling was 
throughout the community, and how little 
confidence is felt in any attempt to raise 
the Palestine Jews from the low condition 
into which they have fallen. For, though 
it was confidently anticipated by the Board 
of Deputies that at least £100,000 would 
be raised by the Jews of England alone, 
not one-tenth part of that sum has been real- 
ized from the subscriptions that have come 


in from every part of the world. 
Many startling reports had been circulat- 


ing during the past ten or twenty years of 
the demoralized condition of the Palestine 
Jews, and a telling effect had been produced 
upon the public mind by Dr. Frankel in 
his celebrated work ‘‘ Nach Jerusalem,” and 
subsequently by the depreciatory remarks of 
Dr. Graetz,on his return from the Holy Land. 
Nor was the course taken by the Board of 
Deputies, who assumed to themselves the 
lead and direction of the Testimonial Fund, 
calculated to allay the doubts in the minds 
of the thinking men of the community. 
Since the retirement of Sir Moses Montefiore 
from active participation in the proceed- 
ings of the Board it has gradually sunk in- 
to insignificance. Its representatives are no 
longer chosen from the most intelligent 
and liberal men, and the few gentlemen of 
note whose names figure on the list of 
members seldom or never attend the meet- 
ings. The Board seems to be run by a dic- 
tator, who is neither remarkable for intelli- 
gence nor conciliatory manners; and the 
consequence is that its proceedings are con- 
ducted in a spirit the reverse of generosity, 
enlarged views, and tolerance. Although a 
committee was chosen of men representing 
all sections and opinions, the Board of Dep- 
uties, nevertheless, so manipulated the ma- 
chinery as to leave the controlling power in 
their own hands, and they materially in- 
jured the cause by a narrowness of partisan- 
ship which excluded from the executive 
committee every one who had at any time 
expressed an opinion of doubt concerning 
the healthful condition of the Palestine 
Jews, and also by ignoring the Agricultural 
Jewish Colony established at Jaffa, by the 
Alliance Israelite Universelle—the only in 
dustrial institution that has ever achieved 
anything like success in the Holy Land. 
The conduct of the Board created great dis- 
content, which was, however, not loudly ex- 
pressed, out of personal consideration for 
the venerable baronet whose name was as- 
sociated with the undertaking. But the 
feeling, though not loud, was so deep that, 
to remove it, or at least to show its ground- 
lessness, Mr. Samuel Montagu generously 
offered to goto the Holy Land to investigate 
thoroughly and impartially the condition of 
affairs. A gentleman of deep religious feel- 
ing, a Pharisee of the Pharisees, Mr. Sam- 
uel Montagu set out fully prepared to find 
that hasty and prejudiced writers had 
grossly misrepresented the condition of the 
Palestine Jews, and that, if any evils did 
exist among them, they were of a trifling 
and unimportant character, which might 
easily be remedied. He was accom- 
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panied by Dr. Ascher, secretary of the 
United Synagogues, who to an earnest love 
of Judaism and* its associations unites the 
acquirements of profound scholarship and 
the acuteness of a judicial mind. 
On the return of these gentlemen to Eu. 
rope they laid before the Board of Deputies 
a report which, to quote a scriptural phrase, 
‘* made the ears of every one that heard it 
to tingle.” It would infringe too much upon 
your space to give even a resumé of the re. 
port of these gentlemen, but a few striking 
particulars are deserving of attention. The 
report stated that pauperism has been the 
curse of the Jewish inhabitants of Palestine; 
that it is not confined to the aged, the sick, or 
the infirm, but that it has become a posi- 
tive institution, to which persons of every 
phase of life, from the cradle to the grave, 
have recourse; that under the name of Cho- 
lucah, or almsgiving, every Jewish child 
born in Palestine is inscribed in a book as 
entitled to receive his portion of the alms. 
One of the results of this disgraceful sys- 
tem is that the most common marriages 
that take place are between boys of 15 and 
16 and girls of 13 and 14, the moving idea 
being that every child born will produce 
an additional income from the Cholucah, 
and hence procreation is regarded as a legit 
imate means of livelihood! To add to the 
evil, the report states that many who re- 
ceive the Cholucah do not employ it for 
the purchase of the necessaries of life, but 
positively lend out the money at usurious 
interest to the Arabs. Again, the collec- 
tions which pour in from Europe and Amer- 
ica, and more especially the money which 
comes from Poland and Russia, is vested for 
distribution with the rabbins, who insist 
before disbursing a dollar to others, on ap- 
portioning the larger part to themselves. 
One more fact, and a terrible one it is, may 
be gathered from the report. The rabbins, 
who arrogate to themselves the direction of 
everything that comes under the name of 
instruction, rigidly confine the school-houses 
to the teaching of Hebrew and Talmud. 
They rigorously exclude all secular instruc- 
tion, and instances are cited in the report 
of persons whom the rabbins have actually 
excommunicated for no fault other than 
that of having allowed their children to be 
taught Arabic or some European language. 
One thing the report fails to mention—prob- 
ably from feelings of shame and humilia- 
tion; and that is that nota few persons who 
have been excommunicated by the rabbins 
for having giying their children secular ed- 
ucation have been forced by the galling and 
vexatious effects of the excommunication 
to join outwardly the Christian Church, for 
which the missionaries throughout Palestine 
offer such abundant facilities. This shameful 
fact was communicated personally to a few 
Jewish gentlemen in London by the effendi 
(or mayor) of Jerusalem, who recently visit- 
ed this city. It must not be supposed that 
these facts apply to all the Jews of Pales- 
tine indiscriminately. A wide line of de- 
marcation must be drawn between the Ger- 
mans and the Portuguese. The latter have 
little or no show in the Cholucah, and, 
hence, their marked superiority to the Ger- 
mans in mental culture, industry, and moral 
and social elevation. 
When Mr. Montagu’s report was first read 
the Board of Deputies were of one mind 
that it should be published right away. 
But, on second thought, they determined to 
submit it to Sir Moses Montefiore, and to 
obtain his sanction to the printing of the 
document. Sir Moses unhesitatingly con- 
demned the report and pronounced its state- 
ments unjust and untrue. Do not let us be 
too harsh in our judgment on the venerable 
baronet for this hasty and wholesale con- 
demnation. A man himself of the strictest 
piety and the most chivalrous honor, he 
might well find it difficult to realize a state 
of things revealed by the report so totally 
out of joint with all his preconceived ideas 
of Holy Land and its inhabitants. But evi- 
dently the worthy old gentleman, notwith- 
standing his many visits to Jerusalem, has 
allowed himself to be surrounded by an art- 
ificial atmrosphere, through which the truth 
has not been permitted to reach him. How 
is it possible that a knowledge of the evils 
exposed by the report should have been 
communicated to him by the very persons 
who, as it seems, have a personal and pecu- 
niary interest in perpetuating them? 
The Board of Deputies, finding that he 
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report was displeasing to Sir Moses, changed 
what they are pleased to call their mind, 
and refused to sanction the printing of the 
report; but Mr. Montagu, out of a sense of 
positive duty, had it printed but not published, 
and copies were distributed among the 
members of the Montefiore Testimonial 
Committee, and the facts are now known to 
many people. 

Sir Moses, it will be remembered, weLt to 
Palestine some weeks ago.” It is not gener- 
ally known that he went in the hope of re- 
moving, after personal investigation, the 
sad impression produced by the report of 
Mr. Montagu. Unfortunately, he failed to 
get any sufficient evidence to disprove the 
statements already alluded to, notwithstand- 
ing the desperate measures taken by cer- 
tain of his satellites to destroy confidence 
in the Montagu report. While in London 
some weeks ago I had a conversation with 
a gentleman who had seen a letter addressed 
by the heads of the Portuguese congrega- 
tions in Jerusalem to Mr. Montagu, stating 
that they refused to sign a document con- 
tradicting Mr. Montagu’s report, notwith- 
standing the entreaties of one who accom- 
panied Sir Moses Montefiore to the Holy 
Land, and who absolutely threatened them 
with the displeasure of the aged baronet 
for refusing to comply with the request. 

The consequences of all this is (1) that the 
Montefiore Testimonial project is an un- 
qualified failure, (2) that the demoralized 
and disgraceful condition of the Jews. of 
Palestine has been well exposed, and (3) 
that the benevolent are likely in future to 
think twice before they once contribute to 
the support in idleness and pauperism of the 
worthless Hebrew population of Jerusalem. 

——— a hE 


TWO SONNETS. 


BY SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 





O Houiest! in whom the light of God 


Burns unconsuming; who through desert 
lands 


Dost guide Thy people; from whose riven 
hands 
We take the bread of life ; whose feet have trod 
The hot rock-ledges and the cool green sod, 
All is in thee, and he who understands 
Thy staff of comfort and Thy smiting rod 
May find the fountain underneath the sands. 
Reveal thyself through harmony of word 
With mystery of work, and thus increase 
That faith which once Thy wondrous story 
stirred ; 
That hope through which our spirits gain re- 
lease ; 
That love, begotten by Thy love conferred ; 
And so establish us within Thy peace! 


We are of those who, in a temple dim, 

Find the Shekinahs shining through the place, 
With luster changing what was rude and grim 

{nto the likeness of a noble face, 

And bow ourselves, acknowledging the grace 
And loveliness between the cherubim, 

Discerning faintly what we dare not trace 
Further, for fear that we may anger Him. 

O dear Redeemer! who through tears and 

pain 

Wast glorified, on Thee our spirits call. 

We have no Saviour else ; Thy words contain 
Our only hope of Heaven, whate’er befall. 

We, therefore, crown Thee in our hearts again 
Jesus, Immanuel, Christ, and Lord of all! 

EE 


UNCLE JAKE’S COMMUNION SERV- 
ICE. 


BY SOPHIE E. EASTMAN. 








THE congregation was black, deeply 
fringed with white on the end next the 
door. I saw Lawyer Bentley, the most 
prominent skeptic in town, sitting there; 
smiling at the yellow shaw] and pink silk 
bonnet in which Maum Dinah exulted; and 
Sullivan, our Protestant Irishman, lurking 
i one corner, as if ashamed of being seen 
there. 

The preacher was a stalwart Negro, whose 


roughened hands showed that he had wrest- | 


led with poverty. At first glance one would 
have said that he was a simple common 
laborer, who had strayed into his place 
through ignorant mistake. We cannot 
always know from the surface what hidden 
springs lie beneath. 

The service was opened by singing their 
favorite hymn—the elder portion of the 
congregation swaying to and fro, to keep 
time with the music: 

Though Sa-tan rack-me up-and-down, 
I'll live-and die-a Meth-odist.” 


Then followed a prayer, long and fervent. 
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Uncle Jake, as he was called, began in a low 
voice, gradually increasing in power, until 
when he asked that, if de Lord neber came 
down befo’ and neber came anoder time, he 
would come down now, the room resounded 
with joyous cries: ‘‘De Lord Hab come 
down now, bredren. De Lord hab!” He 
prayed that they might all have plenteous 
grace, might learn the fullness of the Gos- 
pel measure—six pecks to de bushel; and 
an excited sister echoed: ‘‘Six pecks to de 
bushel.” 

The examination of candidates for ad- 
mission to the church was almost as general 
as that of Herbert Lee, when his orthodoxy 
was doubted. ‘‘‘ Does you believe dat God 
is God, and dat Christ is Christ?” His 
prompt and unqualified assent was consid- 
ered satisfactory proof that he was sound in 
the faith. 

The invitation to come forward to the 
communion-table was given in his own pe- 
culiar way. ‘‘ Now, my bredren,” he said, 
‘*come up and let us look at de duties dat 
are staring us in de face.” Singling out 
with his eye the most showily-dressed 
members of the congregation, he continued: 
I see some of you is growing mighty proud, 
‘«wid yer silk dresses and yer squeaky boots. 
You needn’t come up. De Lord don’t want 
sich as ye, and it’s not a bit of dis bread 
ye'll get from my hands. And I'll tell ye 
anoder thing. If you should grow and grow 
so tall as to bump yer heads agin de sky, 
you wouldn't be any nearer Heaben.” 

Then he went on to speak of the state of 
unrest into which the church had fallen, be- 
cause they were all trying, as he expressed 
it, ‘‘to be to de top”; and he described the 
dizzy exultation of those who stood highest 
on the ladder, until, giddy with success, they 
suddenly tottered and reeled back to earth, 
to find that they were “‘ poor, mis’able sin- 
ners, after all.” 

“Thrue for him!” whispered Sullivan, 
creeping up behind me and in his excite- 
ment relapsing into a brogue. ‘‘Thrue for 
him! I thought I was howly onct; but when 
I got convarted I found there was a little 
divil in me heart as big as a woodchuck.” 

Toward the close of the service there 
came one of those abrupt transitions that 
sometimes cloud a summer’s day. Swift 
and sudden rosea vast, black mass of vapor, 
surging up in great billows, upon which 
leaped the distant lightning. A dread 
silence fell upon all things; the very birds 
had ceased their singing and the light breeze 
that had outrun the clouds, to warn us, 
passed by. There is elsewhere no such 
stillness as when a coming tempest pauses 
for an instant and holds its breath, that it 
may leap the more madly upon us. So now 
itcame. The lightning rent the heavens 
asunder, and through the chasm rolled 
down the ceaseless thunder. The rain 
dashed wildly against the window-panes, 
vainly striving to be heard amid the tumult. 
Men turned pale and trembled and fell 
upon their knees; women screamed and 
wept. And when the lightning struck a 
tree near by, and glaredin upon us as it 
swept past, the scene became wild beyond 
description. Then and then only did we 
see the hidden power that had made the 
preacher famous. His voice rose clear and 
loud, outvieing the thunder that still clashed 
above us. The words in which he hushed 
the turbulent throng no one of us could 
afterward repeat; but he quieted the 
screams to sobs, as in powerful tones he im- 
pressed upon us the awfulness of death to 
the ‘unrepentant sinner, its joyfulness to 
the trusting Christian. If God should give 
us our choice, would we dare, he asked, 
wish that we might never die, wish to 
stand outside Heaven, with the only gate 
that could admit us closed against us by 
our own desire? 

The storm ceased as suddenly as it had 
begun. The sun broke forth between the 
ranks of warring clouds, the silenced thun- 
der fled away, and through the dingy win- 
dow-panes we saw where heaven held up 
its radiant bow of promise. The preacher 
pointed to it, and he seemed to be lifted 
out of himself, as, in a voice whose tender- 
ness I have never heard equaled, he spoke 
of the Love that had sent the storm to re- 
fresh the thirsty ground and cool the fevered 
air; of the Love that was continually 
watching over our ungrateful lives, and 
would take us into the Kingdom at last, if 
we would but trust it, 





‘IT would give the world for such simple, 
unquestioning faith,” said Lawyer Bentley, 
as I met him on the threshold. 

At home I found Sullivan in the kitchen, 
and asked him what he thought of the serv- 
ice. He answered humbly: ‘‘It made me 
feel as if I had made amistake. Yesterday 
me and another man counted up forty back- 
sliders in our church. I think now I ought 
to have counted forty-one.” 


————— 


MR. MOODY’S SERMON. 





WE have for our subject to-night one of 
the two young men we have read about in 
the 15thof Luke. There is not a person in 
this audience here to-night but who is as 
well acquainted with the 15th chapter of 
Luke as the preacher. Probably there is not 
a prodigal in all New York but that knows 
the story as contained in this chapter of 
Luke. This prodigal went away without 
any reason that we know of. We are not 
told that his father was unkind to him; but 
I think, however, that the father made a 
mistake. I think, if I had a son that wanted 
me to divide up my property and let him 
have the share that was coming to him, I 
should make a great mistake to give him 
the money. A great many people are 
making that mistake to-day, and if there is 
one person in this world to be pitied more 
than another it is the man who has all the 
money that he wants to spend and nothing 
todo. When the Prodigal Son got that 
which was coming to him, it says he 
gathered his goods all together, and took 
his journey intoa far country. Well, he 
was considered popular in that distant 
country—most men who have plenty of 
money and nothing to do are very popular; 
but how long his popularity lasted we are 
not told, because we do not know just how 
long his money held out. But his friends 
gathered round him. He had a good many 
friends until his money was gone; and then 
the poor man woke up to the fact that all 
those he called his friends had been after 
his money, and not him. They were friends 
to his money; not to him. And when he 
had spent all, at last he came to want. Did 
you ever stop to think how many prod- 
igals there are in a city like New York? 
Suppose we had them all here to night, and 
that we could bring them up here and let 
them passin front of this audience. It 
would take a long, long time—tramp, 
tramp, tramp—before this assembled audi- 
ence. New York is full of prodigals. They 
have not only left their earthly parents; 
they have sent many of those parents to an 
untimely grave. And how many have 
turned their backs upon God and have 
wandered away! 


Ido not know where the Prodigal Son 
in this story went to. Perhaps to Egypt; 
perhaps he went to Memphis (that was one 
of the magnificent cities in those days), But 
he got as far away as he could from home. 
Perhaps he wanted to get away from 
home restraint and home influences. Per- 
haps he talked, as many young men do now, 
in a laughing way, saying he was only 
“sowing his wild oats.” It makes my 
heart sad when I hear young men use that 
expression. A great many young men 
seem to forget that they have to reap what 
they sow tenfold. If a man sows a hand- 
ful, he reaps a bushel; if a man sows the 
wind, he reaps the whirlwind. It is only a 
question of time. He will surely come to 
want some day. All these earthly streams 
become dry some day. He will surely come 
to want. 

The Prodigal got down very low; but he 
did not get down low enough to beg. He 
went to work. His work was very mean; 
he could not have been in a meaner occu- 
pation than feeding those swine. When 
the backslider goes away trom God he loses 
all the blessing of his work; and the Prodi- 
gal lost all his. He had no home. A man 
who is away from God has got no home. 
He had turned his back upon his home, and 
there was no home for him there among 
strangers. If the strangers had attempted 
to give him a home it would not have been 
home to him. But they did not. There he 
was among strangers, coatless, shoeless, 
hatless. Some of the young men in that 
country came along; some of the very men, 
perhaps, that had got his money away from 
him, for men gambled in those days as 
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they do now; and they probably said: 
*‘Look at that fool! He came down here 
with $20,000 only two or three years ago, 
and now it is all squandered.” 'Those very 
men who had got his money away from 
him began to make sport of him now. I 
think I can see him straightening himself 
up and saying to them: ‘‘ You call mea 
beggar! Why, my father’s servants dress 
better than you do!” And they laughed 
and said: ‘‘ Your father’s servants. Why, 
you have not got any father!” No one be- 
lieved him; he had lost histestimony. And 
just so has every backslider from God lost 
his testimony. You never can get any food 
for the soul in the Devil’s country. There 
he was, away from home, starving. Even 
the food the swine would eat—no one would 
give him even that. He would fain have 
filled his belly with the husks the swine did 
eat. Sin had taken him way from home, 
away from God. The point is, how did he 
ever get back? 

One of the greatest impediments a man 
has got is his terrible pride. This young 
man says: “‘ I wentaway with abundance; I 
went away in grand style; and now I have 
got to go back in rags.” Perhaps his pride 
kept him away for some time. One day he 
came to himself, and made up his mind to 
return to his father’s house. He got down 
on his knees and buried his face in his 
hands, like Elijah upon Mount Carmel, and 
he began to think. He was busy thinking, 
and he says: ‘‘ Well, I don’t know but I had 
better go home. I think perhaps I had. 
In fact, there is no one in the world who 
loves me as much as my father.” And he 
just lets his mind go back into the past. It 
sweeps over his whole life; it goes down 
into his childhood. He remembers his father 
and mother, how they loved him and how 
they watched over him. He thinks of the 
tears of his mother. 1 cannot help but think 
he had lost his mother, for there is no one 
who could be more interested in the boy 
than his mother, and it don’t say anything 
about her. He thinks how, after mother 
died, father was about as tender as mother. 
He says: ‘‘I remember the morning I left 
home, how the old man wept and sobbed 
over me. He tried to conceal his feelings; 
but I remember how he begged me to stay 
at home, and I remember how he prayed that 
morning around the family altar—how he 
asked the Lord God of Heaven to save his boy 
from sin, and how he asked that God might 
send his angels to watchoverme.” Every- 
thing was vivid in his mind, miles away, back 
in his native town. He says: ‘‘ Herel am, 
shoeless, coatless, and just covered with 
these miserable rags.’ And he took a look 
out in the future, and how dark it looked! 
‘‘ Why, the very servants are better off than 
Iam. There is bread enough and to spare 
in my father’s house.” And the young man 
came to himself, and he said: ‘‘I will.” 
That is the time that his heart turned back 
to his God. I would to God we could get 
thousands to say that word to-night: ‘I 
will arise and go to my father.” WNine- 
tenths of the battle was won when he said: 
‘*T will arise and go tomy father.” He may 
be in a far country; but he will soon get 
home if he has made up his mind to go, 
And he made up a sort of sermon-he was 
going to preach when he get home. The 
first thing he was going to do was to con- 
fess. ‘I will confess that I have sinned 
against Heaven. I will confess that I have 
done wrong. And I will ask if he will let 
me be as one of his servants.” 

Ah! he didn’t know his father’s heart. If 
he had, he wouldn’t have asked the rest. He 
says: ‘I will just ask my father to let me 
be as one of his servants.” But now he had 
made up his mind to go home, and he 
starts, Then the Prodigal is out on his 
way. See him! I can just imagine his 
feelings as he came over the border of his 
native land. ‘It may be father has died. 
May be he is dead, If he is, may be I may 
not get a warm welcome.” It was a good 
thing for the Prodigal that his father was 
alive. Wasn’tit?. He wouldn’t have received 
a very warm welcome from that brother of 
his. Ah! young man, you had better make 
the most of that experience, and get home 
before that old father dies, unless you have 
got agodly, praying mother. Go down to 
your houses to-night and write a letter to 
your mother or your father, and ask them 
to forgive you. Ask your Father in Heaven 
to forgive you. 
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But now see him as he is going along 
toward home, wondering if that father is 
alive, waiting for him. There is the old 
man, out on the flat roof. Many a time he 
has been there before. Many a time his 
eye has been looking in the direction in 
which his boy went. He cannot tell him 
by anything he has on. But love is keen. 
He saw his boy afar off. That was his long- 
lost boy! He starts out after him. You 
can see his long white hair floating through 
the air. He leaps over the highway. The 
spirit of youth has comeupon him. The 
servants look at him leaping over the high- 
way, and they wonder what has come over 
him. It is the only time God is represented 
as running. Just to meet a poor sinner! 
Got walks, When those children of Israel 
were th-ust in that fiery furnace, we find 
that God walked in that furnace. The 
whole story of that Prodigal is just written 
to bring out God’s love or the compassion 
of God. ‘‘ And when he saw him a great 
way off he had compassion on him.” He 
did not wait for him to come. He did not 
say: ‘‘He went away without cause. I will 
not go to meet him.” And when he meets 
him he falls upon his neck and he weeps 
over him. And the servants come running 
out to see what isthe matter. And the boy 
begins to make his speech: ‘‘ Father, I have 
sinned against Heaven and in thy sight, and 
am no more worthy to be called thy son.” 
And just as he was going to say ‘‘ Make meas 
one of thy hired servants” the Father in- 
terrupts him, and says to one servant: ‘‘Go 
bring the best robe and put it on him!” And 
to another: ‘‘Go to my jewel-box and get 
a ring, and put it on his finger!” And to 
another: ‘‘Go and get the shoes!” And to 
another: ‘‘Go and kill the fatted calf!” 
And there was joy there. What joy there 
was in that home! ‘‘He had compassion 
on him.” 

My friend, don’t you know that since 
then that story has been repeated nearly 
every day—prodigals going back; and I 
never yet heard of any man going back that 
did not get a warm welcome. There isn’t 
a poor prodigal in New York but that if he 
will go back to his father he will receive a 
warm welcome. But that isn’t the lesson 
we want to teach. It is not only to be rec- 
onciled to your earthly father; but, my 
friends, to your Heavenly Father. The 
most reasonable thing you can do is to 
go to your Heavenly Father and ask his 
forgiveness. 

I have got a letter here. I think 
it is one of the last letters I received 
from England. The letter goes on to state 
that a son and husband had left his father’s 
house—left his wife and children, without 
a cause; and now, in closing up the letter, 
the sister says: ‘“‘He need not fear re- 
proach. Only love awaits him at home. 
That man may be here to-night. My words 
may reach him. And if so, I beg him to re- 
turn frpm bis erring ways. Listen! Your 
sister says that no reproach or harsh words 
will meet you on your return home. Only 
love will welcome you when you enter the 
door. Oh! do not spurn your sister's 
-vords or the tears of the loved ones far 
away. The father of the Prodigal did not 
reproach his boy; did not have unwel- 
come words when he had returned from his 
wanderings. And so God does not re- 
proach the sinner. He huows what human 
nature is—how liable a mortal is to go 
astray. It is human to err. He is always 
ready to forgive and take back. Christ 
says he will forgive. He is full of love and 
compassion and tenderness. If a poor sin- 
ner comes and confesses, God is willing 
and ready to forgive you. He will forgive 
jou the hour, yes, the minute of your re- 
turn. Oh! you that have gone astray, re- 
member this. 

There was a lady that came down to 
Liverpool to see us privately. It was just 
before we were about to leave that city to 
go up to London to preach. With tears 
and sobs she told a very pitiful story. It 
was this: She said she had a boy of 19 
years of age who had left her. She showed 
me his photograph and asked me to put it 
in my pocket. ~*‘ You stand before many 
and large assemblies, Mr. Moody. My boy 
may be in London now. Oh! look at the 
audiences to whom you wil! preach. Look 
earnestly. You may see my dear boy 
before you. If you do see him, tell him to 

come back to me, Oh! implore him to 





come to his sorrowing mother, to his de- 
serted home. He may be in trouble, he 
may be suffering. Tell him for his loving 
mother that all is forgiven and forgotten, 
and he will find comfort and peace at 
home.” On the back of this photograph 
she had written his full name and address. 
She had noted his complexion, the color of 
his eyes and hair, why he had left home, 
and the cause of his sodoing. ‘‘ When you 
preach, Mr. Moody, look for my poor boy,” 
were the parting words of that mother. 
That young man may be in this hall to 
night. If he is, I want to tell him that 
his mother loves him still. I will read 
out his name, and if any of youever hear of 
that young man, just tell him that his mother 
is waiting with a loving heart and a tender 
embrace for him. His name is Arthur P. 
Oxley, of Manchester, England. You who 
have got children around you and about 
you and can feel the pangs that agitate the 
breasts of those families whose chief joys 
and delights are gone, lift up your hearts 
to God for this erring father and for this 
wandering boy. If they be anywhere yet 
on the face of the earth, pray to God that 
he will turn their hearts and bring them 
back. 

Perhaps there is no subject in the Bible 
that takes hold of me with as great force as 
this subject of the wandering sinner. It 
enters deeply into my own. life. It comes 
right home into our own family. The first 
thing I remember was the death of my 
father. It was a beautiful day in June 
when he fell suddenly dead. The shock 
made such an impression on me, young as I 
was, that I shall never forget it. I remem- 
ber nothing about the funeral; but his 
death has made a lasting impression upon 
me. The next thing that I remember was 
that my mother was taken very sick. And 
the next thing that occurred in our family 
that impressed itself on my young mind was 
that my eldest brother, to whom my mother 
looked up to to comfort her in her loneli- 
ness and in great affliction, became a wan- 
derer. He left home. I need not tell you 
how that mother mourned for her boy; 
how she waited day by day and month by 
month for his return. I need not say how 
night after night she watched and wept and 
prayed. Manya time we were told to go 
to the post-office, to see if a letter had not 
come from him. But we had to bring back 
the sorrowful words: ‘‘No letter yet, 
Mother.” Many a time have I waked up 
and heard my mother pray: ‘‘Oh! God, 
bring back my boy!” Many a time did she 
lift her heart up to God in prayer for her 
boy. When the wintry gale would blow 
around the house and the storm rage with- 
out the door, her dear face would wear a ter- 
ribly anxious look and she would utter in pit- 
eous tones: ‘‘Oh! my dearboy. Perhaps he 
is now on the ocean this fearful night. Oh! 
God preserve him.” We would sit around 
the fireside of an evening and ask her to tell 
us about our father; and she would talk for 
hours about him. But if the mention of 
my eldest brother should chance to come 
in, then all would be hushed. She never 
spoke of him but with tears. Many a time 
did she try to conceal them, but all would 
be in vain; and when Thanksgiving Day 
would come a chair used to be set for him. 
Our friends and neighbors gave him up; 
but our mother had faith that she would see 
him again. One day in the middle of sum- 
mer a stranger was seen approaching the 
house. He came up on the east piazza and 
looked upon my mother through the win- 
dow. The man had a long beard, and when 
my mother first saw him she did not start 
or rise. But when she saw the great tears 
trickling down his cheeks she cried: ‘‘It’s 
my boy! My dear, dear boy!” and sprang to 
the window. But there the boy stood, and 
said: ‘‘Mother, I will never cross the 
threshold until you say you forgive me.” 
Do you think he had to stay there long? 
No, no. Her arms were soon around him 
and she wept upon his shoulder, as did the 
father of the Prodigal Son. I heard of it 
while in a distant city, and what a thrill of 
joy shot through me. But what joy on 
earth can equal the joy in Heaven when a 
prodigal comes home? This night your 
Father wants you. Dearson, come to him. 
Confess your sins, and he will have mercy 
upon you and forgive you. May Heaven’s 
blessing rest upon every soul here is my 
prayer. Let us pray. 





Biblicul Resenrch. | 


THE Metropolitan of Serrhez has just edited 
in Greek a MS. of the First and Second Epis- 
tles of Clement of Rome, recently found in the 
library of the Patriarch of Constantinople. The 
interest of the discovery lies in the fact that 
the newly-found MS, contains missing portions 
of both Epistles, which have hitherto been 
known to us through the Codex Alexandrinus 
only. As the text of them preserved in this 
MB. is by no means perfect—numerous lacune 
occurring in the text of each, and the conclu- 
sion of the so-called Second Epistle being 
wanting altogether—the importance of the dis- 
covery just made may be easily gathered. The 
First Epistle is the oldest specimen of Christian 
literature not included in the Canon of the New 
Testament which has come down to us; and, 
though the Second Epistle, which is rather a 
homily than an epistle, was not written by 
Clement, it certainly belongs to the second cen- 
tury. The First Epistle was placed on a level 
with the Canonical Scriptures by many mem- 
bers of the Early Church, according to Eusebius 
(H. E. III, 16.), and its position in the Alexan- 
drine Codex immediately after the Canonical 
Book is in harmony with this view. One of the 
most interesting portions of the Epistle is the 
5th chapter, in which Peter and Paul are 
held up as examples of Christian faith and 
patience. Notonly isan addition made to our 
knowledge of the history of these two apostles 
by the statement that both finally suffered mar- 
tyrdom and that Paul was seven times thrown 
into captivity; but the passage in question is 
also the first in which the death of Peter is men- 
tioned and one of those upon which the legend of 
his martyrdom at Rome has been grounded. 
But the lacune in it have hitherto made an ex- 
act criticism of it extremely difficult and ren- 
dered doubtful the correct reading of parts of 
the text. As it stands at present, no reference 
is made to the place of Peter’s martyrdom; 
and, though he is coupled with Paul as an ex- 
ample of Christian endurance, a contrast seems 
to be implied between the death of Paul, the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, in Italy, ‘‘the boundary 
of the West’ (répua tic dioewc), and that 
of Peter, the Apostle of the Circumcision, in a 
different part of the world. As soon, however, 
as the Babylon, from which the First Epistle of 
Peter was written, came to be identified with 
Rome, so called not only by the Early Church, 
but also in the Apocalypse, and the legend 
that Peter had followed Simon Magus or St. 
Paul to Rome had been started by the preach- 
ing of Peter, an Ebionite production of the 
second century, the Roman Church naturally 
adopted a story which ascribed to it the honor 
of having been founded by two of the leading 
apostles. Irenzus already speaks of Peter and 
Paul as its joint founders ; although the Epistle 
to the Romans, when taken in conjunction with 
St. Paul’s assertion that he never worked on an- 
other’s ground, shows pretty plainly that the 
whole tradition was quite baseless, 





....-Mr.W. R. Cooper, in a lay sermon delivered 
to the members of the Open-Air Mission, draws 
attention to two titles given to the Egyptian 
priests, which are curiously analogous to cer’ 
tain epithets given to the Christian clergy 
at the present day. One of these was “his 
reverence,’’ a title common to all the lower 
order of priests; and the other, “father in 
Amen,” or ‘father in God,’’ which was re- 
served for the higher priests only. Truly, 
there is nothing new under the sun. In the 
same address Mr. Cooper referred to the prom- 
inent position assigned to a Divine Redeemer in 
Egyptian theology. ‘Horus the Redeemer” 
was the protecting and benevolent god of the 
living and dead, the assister of the righteous, 
the conqueror and destroyer of the evil serpent 
Apophis, and the justifier of the saints. Horus 
had a double nature. He was at once God and 
man, being as man the incarnation of the 
supreme God Ra. In his character of avenger 
he is frequently represented as treading upon 
the wicked serpent, the Egyptian Satan. Some 
of the epithets applied to him have a startlingly 
Christian sound. Thus he is invoked as 
“Horus the Holy Child,’ ‘Horus the be- 
loved Son of his Father,” “the Lord of Life,’’ 
“the Justifier of the Righteous,” and “the 
Eternal King.’’ Most of his titles point to that 
chief duty which he alone could perform—the 
sacred duty of interceding for the sinner. He 
is not unfrequently called “‘ the First-born.”’ 


....-Some lectures of the late M. de Rougé on 
the relations of the Egyptians with the nations of 
Western Asia have just been published in the 
French periodical called Melanges d’ Archéologie 
Egyptienne et Assyrienne. In these he attempts 
to show that the town termed Pe-Tsor en-Sestesu 
“The Tsor of Sesostris,”’ or Ramses II, and 
placed immedjately after the city of Khilbu, or 
Aleppo, in the ‘‘ Voyage of an Egyptian,’ was 
not the well-known Tyre; but a fortified rock 
near Aleppo, which received the name of ‘‘ The 
Rock of Sesostris,’’ from its having been erected 
by him. Apparently it was one of those garri- 
sons with which the Egyptian monarch kept 
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Northern Syria in a state of subjection, and was 
established in one of the passes of Lebanon. 
Aleppo was fantous for its wine. The wine of 
Helbon is mentioned by Ezekiel (xxvii, 18), and 
we learn from Athenzus that it was generally 
placed upon the tables of the Persian kings. In 
an Assyrian list of wines, lately published by 
Dr. Delitzsch, ‘“‘the wine of Helbon’’ is also 
referred to as of much repute. 


Fine Arts. 


WE understand that the enormously costly 
painting by Meissonier, entitled “1807,” which 
was purchased by Mr. A. T. Stewart, has been 
received by him and is now in his gallery in 
Thirty-fourth street. We have had the privi- 
lege of seeing a photograph of the painting, 
about one-half the size of the original, which 
gives an accurate representation of it in all re- 
spects but color. Itis certainly a very spirited 
composition, representing a cavalry charge of 
soldiers. The horses and the men are drawn with 
surprising vigor, while Napoleon and his bril- 
liant aids sit quietly on their horses as the 
troops salute him as they rush past. Napoleon 
is, in truth, the least important figure in the 
group; but the absence of color deprives his 
portrait of the vraisemblance which it doubt- 
less wears in the painting. The artist had, of 
course, all the necessary material for making 
the portrait exact; but it can hardly fail to be 
noticed that, though the head and the torso 
resemble the portraits painted at the period, 
1807, the legs are the limbs of the portrait 
painted by Delaroche of Napoleon at Fontain- 
bleau, representing him seven years later, when 
he had grown corpulent and could no longer 
be called le petit caporal. A picture like this, 
which has cost its owner a larger sum than has 
ever before been paid for the work of a living 
painter in modern times, and which has created 
so great a degree of interest among European 
artists and connoisseurs, ought not be shut up 
in the private gallery of one of our citizens. 
Mr. Stewart has a right to do as he likes with 
his own, and the cost of his pictures gives the 
public no right to examine them; but heisa 
man of liberal ideas, and we trust that he will 
afford the public an opportunity to inspect this 
remarkable work of art. If he chose to exhibit 
it, he might reimburse himself for its cost ; but 
he is probably not prepared to go into the show 
business. What he might do with great benefit 
to the cause of art would be to entrust it tothe 
Metropolitan Art Museum, to be exhibited for 
the benefit of that institution. 














...Altogether the most important picture 
sale that has taken place in New York for 
many years was that of the collection of mod- 
ern European paintings imported by Mr. 
Adolf Kahn, which comprised examples by 
Arnoux, August Lejeune, Leon Caille, 
Lenfent de Metz, Hugo Salmson, Paul Preyer, 
Chavet, Goupil, Coomans, Pecrus, Zamacois, 
Palmeroli, Moreau, Daubigny, Spiridon, Si- 
monetti, Romako, Millet, Lambert, Fortuny, 
Vibert, and many other distinguished repre- 
sentatives of the Freuch, Roman, Belgian, and 
Spanish schools of modern painting. But the 
prices brought for the few pictures sold were 
so far below their commercial value that 
Mr. Kohn withdrew the remainder and placed 
them on exhibition in the Kurtz gallery in 
Twenty-third Street. The most important o 
the paintings remaining on exhibition is the ex- 
traordinarily fine work by Leloir, of Paris, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Slave.” 


....Meissonier was paid 300,000 francs in 
gold for his painting of ‘1807,’ by Mr. Stewart ; 
but it must have cost in New York about $76,- 
000 currency. The companion picture to this, 
by the same artist, entitled “1814,” as we learn 
from L’ Art, the Paris periodical, cost its pres- 
ent owner, M. de la Hante, only $17,000 ; but a 
picture dealer recently offered him 200,000 
frances for it. M. dela Hante refused to take 
less than 250,000 frances and 50,000 francs in ad- 
dition for the artist. So the price asked for 
the companion picture to Mr. Stewart’s ‘‘ 1807’ 
is 300,000 francs, and it will not probably be 
long in the market. 


....Such enormously large sums as are now 
paid for Meissonier’s paintings will act asa 
stimulus upon our young artists, who will try 
to acquire as great a reputation by their work. 
But at present our artists get absurdly small 
sums for their productions. At the sale of a 
large collection of the works of our leading 


ainters, last week, the entire gallery of a col- 
ector, who had been many years selecting his 
pictures, brought $18,000, the highest price 
aid being $900 for a view of Rome by George 
nness. 


.... We are glad to hear of the return of sev- 
eral of our young countrymen who have been 
studying in Munich for a few years past. 
‘Among them are Harvey. Young and Harry 
Chase, who have taken a studio at No. 78 Broad- 
way. Mr. Chase is a marine landscape painter, 
and is not the portrait painter of the same name 
who is stillin Munich. Mr. R. L. Delisser, o 


Brooklyn, who has been abroad three years, is 
expected back next summer, 
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THE Evening Post, in announcing the appoint- 
ment of Mr. R. H. Dana, Jr., as the successor 
of General Schenck, our minister to England, 
remarked that he would be, if he accepted, 
the sixth minister who had been sent to the 
Court of St. James from Massachusetts. John 
Quincy Adams, Edward Everett, George Ban- 
croft, Charles Francis Adams, and John Lothrop 
Motley—three of whom are still living—have 
been the ministers to Great Britain chosen from 
that state, and together they have served for 
eighteen years. It is very odd that The Post 
should forget to mention John Adams, the first 
minister to the Court of St. James after our 
existence as a pation had been acknowledged ; 
and still more strange that it should have 
altogether forgotten Abbott Lawrence, who was 
appointed by President Taylor. Tothese Mass- 
achusetts ambassadors to England might be 
added the name of Rufus King, who was a 
Massachusetts man born and bred, although he 
was appointed a minister to England by Wash- 
ington soon after he came to New York. Mr. 
King was twelve years our minister to England, 
and was again appointed to that post by John 
Quincy Adams, in 1825; so that, in fact, Mass- 
achusetts has furnished no less than nine out of 
the twenty-two eminent citizens who have been 
our diplomatic representatives to England, and 
three of them were father, son, and grandson. 
If the present John Quincy Adams had re- 
mained in the Republican party, he would 
probably have received the appointment, instead 
of Mr. R. H. Dana. 


....A Washington paper describes the wife of 
a senator who appeared at a party costumed in 
the following gorgeous manner : 

‘*A puffed tulle train worn with an overdress 

of white satin, embroidered in white silk, 
studded thickly with bugles. The embroidery 
was arranged in horizontal bands. The skirt 
was en train and the cofsage low, filled in with 
white tulle and garnished with bands of em- 
broidery similar to that used on the skirt. Her 
necklace of solitaire diamonds, of unusual size 
and purity, was worn on a band of black velvet 
about her fair throat; the earrings were very 
large and brilliant solitaire diamonds; and the 
gold bracelets were set with similar precious 
stones.” 
And it was for the sake of seeing herself de- 
scribed in this sort of a manner that the 
wretched wife of a cabinet minister ruined her 
husband and brought disgrace upon the Goy- 
ernment of which he was a member. 


..-.It might be difficult to find a more re- 
markable case of the preservation of mental 
faculties in old age than that of ex-Representa- 
tive James Garland, of Lynchburg, Va., who is 
eighty-four years of age. Last month he was 
reelected judge of the hustings court of Lynch- 
burg, for the term of six years, by the Virginia 
legislature. He was a member of the legisla- 
ture of that state in 1829 and a member of 
Congress from 1835 to 1841. He is still in vig- 
orous health and is a strenuous advocate of the 
cause of temperance. But then we have in 
New York three octogenarians in active life 
who are quite as remarkable examples of vigor- 
ous old age—viz., Commodore Vanderbilt, who 
is 82, Peter Cooper, and William C. Bryant. 


....In the attempt to procure honest and 
capable men for high political stations Massa- 
chusetts gets her full share of honors. Judge 
Taft, who has been selected to fill the vacancy 
in the War Department created by the resigna- 
tion of General Belknap, is a Massachusetts 
man, a native of Worcester, though now a 
citizen of Ohio. The place was first offered to 
Judge Hoar, of Massachusetts; and then to 
Senator Morrill, of Maine; both of whom de- 
clined it. A Cincinnati paper, however, which 
ought to be well informed, says that Judge 
Taft was born in Vermont, in 1810, and married 
in Massachusetts. He is described as six feet 
in hight and weighing 220 pounds. 


....Mr. Alexander Agassiz has recently been 
elected, in his father’s place, to the three prin- 
cipal zodlogical and natural history societies of 
Europe, in each of which the number of foreign 
honorary members is limited—viz., the Zodlog- 
ical Society of London, the Linnwan Society of 
London, and the Imperial Society of Natural 
History of Moscow. He has been also the first 
to receive the grand honorary Walker prize of 
the Boston Society of Natural History, which is 
to be given once in five years for the most im- 
portant publication of natural history of the 
United States during five years preceding the 
giving of the prize. 

....Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., who holds the 
remainder of the fund collected in England for 
the statue of Stonewall Jackson, has requested 
Gov. Kemper, of Virginia, to designate what 
use it shall be put to. The sum is about $1,200, 
and the Governor advises that it be invested 
and the income be appropriated annually to the 
presentation of a gold medal to the best scholar 
in each class of the Virginia Military Institute. 


....There is living in San Francisco an En- 
glish veteran soldier, named William Robert 
Duke, who was one of the six hundred who 


made the celebrated charge at Balaklava. But 
there have been several of the six hundred liv- 
ing here in New York, and one of them, who 
was a captain and the grandson of a famous 
English earl, was check-taker at a show in 
Broadway, on a salary of six dollars a week, 


....The trustees of the Astor Library have 
appointed as the superintendent of the institu- 
tion J. Carson Brevoort, LL.D., one of the 
trustees. A revision of the subordinate offices 
in the Library makes Mr. F. Saunders and Mr, 
A. W. Tyler first and second librarians, and 
Messrs. Leonard and Bierstadt first and second 
assistants. 





....I[t had been reported in some of the papers 
that General Butler had expressed an opinion to 
the effect that he did not believe Mr. Beecher 
guilty of the crimes with which he has been 
charged. But the General denies the truth of 
the report very explicitly in a letter to the Bos- 
ton Journal. 


....John Best, an ex-member of the Massa- 
chusetts house of representatives, was convicted 
recently, at East Cambridge, Mass., of larceny 
of money from a store in Stoneham, Mass., and 
was sentenced to the state-prison fortwo years, 
John Best is probably the very worst of his 
class. 


Hew York and Vicinity, 


THE Union League Club has at last spoken 
its protest against the abuses of power and 
place that exist in the national administra- 
tion. It passed a resolution demanding “a 
searching and thorough investigation of the 
condition and conduct of every branch of the 
public service, to the end that all corrupt prac- 
tices may be brought to light and that all who 
have abused and betrayed their public trusts, 
whatever may be their station, may be exposed 
and punished.” It also denounces an attempt, 
that has been threatened, to send to the Cincin- 
nati convention “a delegation from New York 
made up at a state convention and pledged or 
committed beforehand”’ as a gross violation of 
the first principle of republican institutions. 
These resolutions have the right ring about 
them. But atthe same time a number of prom- 
inent members of the Union League find it 
necessary to go outside of the club to form an 
organization ‘to promote political science and 
reform.’’ It is a pity, if the Club means all it 
says, that these gentlemen find it necessary to 
go outside to work for the avowed purposes of 
the Union League, when within the Club they 
might do so much to give the resolutions a 
practical meaning. 


....The ‘Church Mission to Deaf-mutes ”’ 
was incorporated in the fall of 1872, under the 
general laws of this state, with the object of 
improving the temporal and spiritual welfare 
of adult deaf-mutes—i. e., those who have fin- 
ished their courses of instruction at some insti- 
tution and are now striving to support them- 
selves and their families in various departments 
of daily labor. The society seeks situations for 
them when they are out of work. It aids in 
providing religious services for them inthis and 
other cities. It extends a helping hand to them 
when sickness, trouble, or death visit them and 
their families. It conducts the Home for Aged 
and Infirm Deaf-mutes, temporarily located at 
No. 220 East 13th Street. It has grown 
up from feeble beginnings to its present posi- 
tion and is doing good to many of those whom 
God has seen fit to deprive of hearing and 
speech. The society needs money to pay a 
quarter’s rent of the Home, and also some fu- 
neral expenses incurred for two persons who 
have recently died. Its clergyman is Thomas 
Gallaudet, D.D., 9 West 18th Street. 


.... The burning of a portion of the Brooklyn 
Home for the Aged was in some respects one 
of the most affecting catastrophes that the city 
has known for years. There is always some- 
thing inexpressibly touching in misfortunes 
that come tothe aged. When they are of such a 
terrible nature as that referred to above they 
stir the deepest depths of the heart with pity. 
Nineteen poor old men perishing in the fire! 
And through whose fault? Through the fault 
of those who neglected to procure for such an 
institution the necessary appliances of escape. 
Let every institution not having proper fire- 
escapes be required to supply them at once, 
and let the law be so made that the managers 
of any institution neglecting to comply with 
such a requirement can be punished with the 
utmost severity in case of a similar accident. 








-.--All honest citizens will rejoice in the re- 
sult of the trial which has been going on to re- 
cover six million dollars or more from the de- 
parted “Boss” Tweed. It is said that there is no 
property to levy upon. It is a pity; but Justice 
has proven herself to be less corrupt than we 
have sometimes thought herto be in New York 
by showing her good intentions, if nothing but 
the mere verdict comes of the trial. The verdict 
shows, if it shows nothing else, that our courts 





are gaining a healthier and purertone, and that 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


all the old influences brought to bear by a cor- 
rupt ring are growing more and more powerless. 
When Wm. M. Tweed was ‘ Boss’? money was 
king, and Justice was humiliated to a slave's 
place. It is good to see her back on her pedes- 
tal, and let us devoutly trust she will be able to 
keep her footing there, 


-+»»The Goethe Club, though it holds its 
meetings in New York, may be called a national 
organization, since its membership represents 





many states in the Union. Last week it held 
a most interesting meeting at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, the occasion being the presentation of 
Prof. Fisher’s bust of Goethe to the Metro- 
politan Art Museum. Appropriate speeches 
were made by prominent literary gentlemen, 
who dwelt upon the desirability of Goethe’s 
works becoming better known in America. 


..-..A committee has been appointed by the 
Board of Aldermen to report plans for a proper 
celebration of the Centennial, and for pro- 
moting with Philadelphia a mutual understand- 
ing and hearty co-operation, whereby the festive 
character of the solemn and important events 
of the year can be hightened and the two great- 
est corporations of the Union appear before 
the world as true types of American enterprise, 
progress, and hospitality. This ought to have 
been done long ago ; but it is never too late to 
bury municipal jealousies. 


..+,There are 431 carriers employed in the 
New York Post-Office, yet it takes twenty-four 
hours to get a newspaper from THB INDEPEND- 
ENT office to Irving Place. But then there is so 
much matter to be carried. During February 
there were 6,095,501 pieces of mail-matter de- 
livered and 6,568,962 pieces collected. The 
total postage on local matter was $79,950.35. 


....-Roseoe Conkling’s friends in Harlem 
have already set the political ball in motion, by 
forming a Conkling club there. From this time 
forth till next Noyember we may expect all the 
region hereabouts to be in a ferment of political 
excitement, and every centennial movement 
will be linked to a political issue. 


.--,» Lhe mildness of the winter has left 1,000 
tons of coal in the hands of the ‘“‘ Department 
of Outdoor Poor’’—a charity that, with a very 
meaningless name, has proved a great blessing 
to the poor in the cold winters of the past. 


...-“‘Retrenchment!”’ is the political ery 
nowadays, and it is a good one, if it is an earnest 
one. Fifty-six employés were dropped from 
the Department of Parks last week. 








Srience. 





NoricE has already been made of a very 
interesting paper by Charles Naudin on irregu- 
lar variation in hybrid plants. The notice was 
brief, from an abstract in the Revue Scientifique. 
From the proceedings of the French Academy 
we have now the full text, and find it deserves 
afurther notice. He finds a great tendency in 
hybrid plants to vary, though fertilized by 
their own pollen; but in a hybrid between 
wheat and a grass known as qgilops ovata the 
progeny after twenty generations remained un- 
changed. He speaks then of a hybrid lettuce, 
between the wild Lactuca virosa and the Drum- 
head Lettuce of our gardens. The seedlings 
went back some to the garden lettuce, some to 
the wlld form. M. Naudin contends that no 
new form can come from a hybrid. It is “a 
piece of mosaic work,’? in which the ma 
terial of each original piece contends for 
mastery. M. Naudin endeavors to de 
duce a law of variation from the following 
considerations. Habits will continue in all or- 
ganic beings long after the causes have been 
removed that gave rise to them. We know it 
is so in animals, human beings not excepted ; 
and, hence, arises the aphorism “habit is sec- 
ond nature.”? It has been proved by many 
facts of late that it is true also of plants. 
Heredity will also communicate to posterity the 
habits of a parent. Here M. Naudin brings in 
a law of motion—that an effect, a habit will en- 
dure in proportion tothe length of time that 
the original cause was operating. Very old 
species, therefore, which have had their charae 
ters fixed and made stable by long time will 
not have hybrids vary as readily as when they 
are formed between two species of more rece.t 


origin. 


....The sun-animalcule (Actinophrys Sol) his 
been observed by Mr. Fullagar to pass throu k 
the following changes. After encysting, hv 
ing previously drawn in its spinelike ‘ pseudo- 
podia,’’ it divides into two equal-sized globes, 
which, after remaining separate for a few hours, 
unite again, forming a smaller sphere than the 
original one. It now moves about by thrusting 
out two or three pseudopodia, and then resting 
for awhile. At times also a cloudy matter ex- 
udes from them, out of which Ameba-like 
bodies proceed, resembling the forms of differ- 
ent so-called species of Ameba. The author 
asks : ‘‘ What connection have they with Actino- 











vhrys Sol, being found so closely mixed up with 


them?’? He does not answer the question 
but, judging from the mode of development of 
certain moners, described by Haeckel, the 
minute Ame@be may prove to be young Actino- 
phrys. Should these observations be confirmed, 
Mr. Fullagar has, perhaps, discovered the mode 
of reproduction by encysting and the formation 
of motile Ameba-like young, which has not 
yet been observed in this animalcule. He also 
describes the formation of young Actinophrys 
by self-division. Two modes of reproduction, 
then, seem to be established—one by encysting 
and the other by self-division. Graef had 
noticed previously the multiplication of sun- 
animalcule by self-division, and Schneider had 
also seen them encyst themselves in the autumn 
and the small Actinophrys come out of the cyst 
in the spring. 


....During the spring of the year humble 

bees are in Europe infested by great numbers 

of a minute worm, called by Dufour Spherula- 

ria Bombi. Says Mr. Cole, in the “Journal of 

the Quickett Microscopical Club”; “ Nothing 

is easier than to obtain specimens of the para- 

site from an infected bee. The insect should 

be killed by some mode of suffocation—such ag 

being placed in the vapor of sulphurous or hy- 

drocyanic acids—and carefully dissected under 
water, The Spherylarie are not found, as is 
commonly the case with the mature entozoa,'in 
the interior of the alimentary canal, They lie 
perfectly free among the viscera in the upper 
portion of the abdominal cavity and are bathed 
on all sides with the nutritive fluids of the bee. 
They are generally more or less coiled up and 
are absolutely without motion. They have 
thus far only been found in female bees. The 
mature female Spherularie are about an inch 
in length ; while the males, as they are regarded 
by Lubbock and others, are very minute, 
being about one-twentieth of an inch long, or 
about ten thousand times smaller than the 
females, They seem to be almost inyariably 
attached near the head of the females. A Ger- 
man observer (Schneider) believes the so-called 
female to be merely the enlarged oviduct of the 
small worm, which he regardes as the trug 
female. 


...- When small pieces of camphor are placed 
on the surface of water itis known that they 
turn about with the most capricious movements, 
This phenomenon has lately been studied by 
M. Lesceeur (of the Chemical Society of Paris) 
ina number of other bodies. He arranges in 
two classes the substances that are endowed 
with the “epipolar force’; (1) Substances in- 
soluble in water. Once the spreading out has 
occurred, all movement is arrested and the 
movement of any other body is suspended 
(fixed oils, fatty bodies, ete.). (2.) Substances 
soluble in water. The superficial layer produced 
is dissolved or volatilized with more or less 
rapidity. The movement is continuous, The 
saturation of the liquid and the surrounding 
atmosphere causes all action to cease (camphor, 
acetic acid, essential oils), The phenomenon is 
one of capillarity, or of the superficial tension 
of liquids, 


...A distance measurer, based on the distance 
between the relative velocities of light and 
sound, has been devised by Herr Unge, of the 
Swedish service. The instrument resembles a 
watch, and when in use the pointer is brought 
to zero, the person in charge watching for the 
flash. As soon as this is descried a knob is 
pushed down, which starts the train, and the 
observer then listens for the sound. As soon 
as this is heard the knob is released, and the 
pointer indicates the distance. There are sev- 
eral scales, aceording to the season of the year 
in which the instrument is to be used; but it is 
obvious that only an approximately accurate re- 
sult can be looked for in an instrument so 
severely discounted by personal equation. 








Missions, 


WE have usually been led to regard the abol~ 
ishing of certain inhuman rites connected with 
Hinduism (by the English Government) as a 
direct gain for Christianity. A thoughtful 
paper, written in Calcutta and published in the 
u .urch Missionary Intelligencer, takes a differ- 
eni view. It regards the benevolent action of 
ti: government as rather strengthening the ad- 
yo. ates of Hindu idolatry. As long as widows 
we.e burnt on funeral pyres, infauts murdered 
w.eh public approval, Thugs permitted to 
fl urish, victims allowed to swing from hooks 
ut the Churruck festival, and devotees seen 
iv throw themselves before the Juggernaut car 
Hinduism violated the first instincts of humani- 
ty. But now that these things have been abol- 
ished, without the help, indeed, of the Brah- 
mins, the effect has been to make Hinduism 
more respectable and more in accordance with 
the principles of natural religion. The educat- 
ed Hindu of the higher or middle class, if he 
has wavered at all from the traditions of his 
ancesturs, has done so generally in the direc- 
tion of deism or theism. He loves . urink of 








the religion \.u.ch the missionaries preach as 
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being an antiquated form of Christianity, which 
enlightened men in Europe are forsaking. 
Hence, he welcomes rationalistic publications 
with delight and finds in them the confirma 
tion of his views. Such concessions to deism 
or rationalism enable him to hold fast to that 
which he puts far above religion—namely, 
caste. As Brahmoist, as atheist, as Hindu of 
the most. indifferent type, he is still able to 
maintain his caste. Only when he becomes 
a baptized Christian does he lose it. It was 
supposed that modern improvements, such as 
railway traveling and public schools and larger 
intercourse with Europeans, would gradually 
undermine caste. They seemed to doso fora 
while, but a strong reaction has set in. The 
few spirited Hindus who did fight against it, 
found the odds too strong, and had to undergo 
the most humiliating penances to re-enter caste. 
How strong the reaction has been we learn from 
the fact that the native gentlemen who were 
asked to go to England at public expense, to 
give evidence before the Indian finance com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, declined to 
do so. The reason they gave was their inability 
to secure the consent of their caste-fellows. 
Only one thing has been found which is able to 
destroy caste, and that is the love which binds 
Christ’s baptized followers to him, their Master. 
Hence, high-caste Hindus hate Christianity, 
professed in baptism, with a perfect hatred. 
The opposition of Hindu relatives to the bap- 
tism of any of their kindred amounts to a kind 
of insanity. They give him liberty to believe 
anything, say anything, do anything, even eat 
and drink anything, however irreconcilable it 
may be with Hindu ordinances, and they bear it 
all. But as soon as he is baptized he is at once 
cast off as utterly vile. However liberal Hindus 
may be in their religious views, they will make 
common cause against one who has thus 
brought discredit on the family. A Hindu 
parent has been heard to say to his son: “I 
would rather see you a drunkard than a Chris- 
tian.”’ 


..--In THE INDEPENDENT of October 7th, 

1875, we gave some account of the journey of a 
London Society missionary into the country of 
the Ikongo, a tribe who dwell in the great 
forest of Madagascar and have as yet re- 
mained unconquered by the Hovas. On the 
occasion of that visit the king agreed to re- 
ceive several native teachers, from whom his 
people might learn to read; but declared that 
he would have nothing to do with ‘‘the pray- 
ing,” as the religion of his Hova enemies is 
called. Inthe month of June, of last year, a 
second visit was made through the dense forest 
to the Ikongo settlements, in order to carry out 
the previous agreement. Two native teachers 
and their wives had bravely devoted them- 
selves to this isolated and difficult work. The 
Ikongo received the missionary party in a very 
friendly manner, listened with close attention 
o the religious services on Sunday, and 
expressed an intense desire to learn to 
read. The king made careful inquiries of 
the teachers with regard to ‘the pray- 
ing.”? They accordingly read a number of 
passages from the New Testament in ex- 
planation. He was very much impressed, and 
said that if the book which was “ the root of the 
praying ’’ contained such teachings there could 
be nothing hurtful about the new religion. The 
Longon missionary, having made liberal ar 
rangements with the king for the support of 
the teachers, has returned to his station among 
the Betsileos. To judge from the whole course 
of God’s work on Madagascar, we may expect 
to hear very good news from the sturdy and 
honest Ikongos by and by. 


..-.-Mr. Walker, of the American Board, re- 
fers to the difficulties which attend the singing 
of hymns in China. Many Chinese words de- 
pend upon their tone for their sense, because 
every articulate sound represents two or three 
different words ; while the more common—such 
as “ ting, ling, and sing’’—often represent two or 
three dozen different words. In music the dis- 
tinguishing tones cannot be given. So, whena 
hymn is sung toa Chinese audience who are 
not already familiar with it, it has scarcely any 
more meaning for them than it would have for 
a foreigner, just arrived. 


-+-The sacred city of Japan, Kiyoto, would 
have stirred up Paul’s spirit as much as did old 
Athens, on account of its idolatry. Not much 
larger than is the city of Brooklyn, it has 3,500 
Buddhist temples and 2,500 Shintoo temples. 
There are about 8,000 Buddhist priests and 
about 2,500 keepers of Shintoo shrines. The 
sad minor notes of the vesper-bells fall upon the 
ear in every part of the city and the matins are 
heard ringing from fifty temples or more in the 
early hours of every morning. 


..»»For several years the Wesleyan missions 
on the Gold Coast of Africa were very much 
disturbed by the disorders incident upon the 
Ashantee War. That kingdom remains in too 
unsettled a condition to admit of a resumption 
of missionary work; but in the Fanti district, 
back of Cape Coast Castle, revivals arejreport 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 26th. 
FIRST QUARTERLY REVIEW. 








No better foundation for this review need be 
sought than is furnished by the Golden Text. 
This is found in Psalms xxxvii, 34. Its words 
are: ‘‘ Wait on the Lord and keep his way, and 
he shall exalt thee to inherit the land. When 
the wicked are cut off thou shalt see it.’’ This 
text presents Tok WAY TO EXALTATION. 

In opening a review, whether in the class or 
in the school, attention may be turned to the 
first promise here made—* He shall exalt thee 
to inherit the land’’—that is, to fully attain 
possession of the good land of Canaan, which 
he promised to his chosen people ; or, spiritual- 
ly applied, to enter into all the blessedness pre- 
pared by God’s grace for those who love him 
(Eph. ii, 6; Matt. xxv, 34). This is God’s 
ideal of true exaltation, and the way to it is : (1) 
By waiting on the Lord; (2) By keeping his 
way. 

1, By WAITING ON TRE LORD WE ARE EXALt- 
ED.—To wait on him is to stand before him in 
the attitude of consecrated servants, who have 
no will counter to his; whose highest ambition 
is to know his commands and to do them; who 
are consciously and willingly his and his alone. 

In which of the lessons of the quarter does 
this proposition find illustration? In Lesson I, 
did any person wait on the Lord? The story 
of Saul’s rebellion against. Godis a striking 
illustration of the very opposite attitude. What 
was the result to him? In Lesson II, who 
waited on the Lord? With what result? In 
similar manner, run over all the lessons, or 
such as may most strikingly illustrate the lead- 
ing proposition. For example, Lesson VIII pre- 
sents Davidas inquiring constantly of the Lord 
and as waiting most scrupulously upon him. 
What was the result? David was established 
king. What was the Golden Text of that Les- 
son? ‘Believe in the Lord your God; so shall 
ye be established.”’ 

2. By Kerprne Gop’s Way WE ARE Ex- 
ALTED.—This means that if we obey his com- 
mands we prosper in fact, whether we appear 
soto menor not. What light does Lesson I 
throw upon this proposition? Saul rejected 
God, but he fell. Lesson 1X illustrates the prop- 
ositicn by contrast, in the case of Uzzah; di- 
rectly,in the case of Obed-edom ; and after- 
ward, of David and his people. Each lesson 
may be examined upon this point also. 

Another method is to combine the two ways 
to true exaltation, applying them side by side 
to each lesson. Or still another way, perhaps 
the best of all, is this—namely, having defined 
the doctrine of the @olden Text, as above, 
request all to think of a lesson in which illus- 
trations of the general proposition occur. 
Having given a few moments for thought, per- 
mit those who have an opinion in the case to 
indicate it by a show of hands. Ask one which 
lesson he names, and note it on the board. 
Ask another, and another, noting each, until 
the twelve are all named. Then return to the 
scholar or teacher who named Lesson I, and 
ask for the illustrative facts. Ask others to 
add to the statement, if possible, from that 
lesson. Then call onthe person who named 
Lesson II, or upon any other, and thus draw 
out confirmation of the propositions in the 
Golden Text. 

Thus much being proved, by way of enforce- 
ment, pass to the concluding clauses of the 
Golden Text. ‘ When the wicked are cut off” 
—what does this imply? The wicked’ shall be 
cut off. Whoarethey? Those who do not wait 
on the Lord and keep his ways. Whichscholar 
is among these? Enforce the truth of this 
implication by the cases of Saul and Absalom— 
both so great and strong, but both “cut off.” 
This fearful end shall come, and ‘thou shalt 
see it.” Who saw the wicked cut off in this 
quarter’s lessons? David, who wrote the Golden 
Text, saw it in the cases of Saul, Absalom, 
and the Philistines ; and all the righteous shall 
see it (Matt. xxv, 31—38). 

I 


....-Hope Ledyard is a bright, fresh writer in 
The Sunday-school Times, On the subject of 
teaching in the home she throws out the fol- 
lowing hints, which might helpfully and hap- 
pily be used, perhaps in modified form, in every 
family. She says: 


“T will turn to the subject of games with 
children, growing out of their studies. The 
favorite one I find is the guessing game. You 
think of a person they have been reading of (and 
how vast the number of names if the child has 
studied the International Lesson for a year past). 
then the children question. Any little child 
will soon catch the idea and watch his turn to 
‘Did he killa 
big giant? ‘Did he say: ‘Asoft answer turney 
away wrath?’ And the shouts of delight as 
the right name is peer will be pleasant 
music to even tired ears. 

‘* My little boy surprised us all last week b 
‘thinking’ of some one. As he had always 
my help in such mental efforts, we had no idea 
that any special one was in his mind ; but, after 
several questions which, as we aimed at David, 
his favorite character, were negatived, he said; 





*He lived in Saul’s and was his boy / 
Jonathan, to be sure. ager 

“ Another e is excellent for children of 
from six to twelve and keeps fresh in their 
memory the proverbs the ve . One 
goes out,and the others choose one of Solo- 
mon’s proverbs, the mother prompting to the 
best choice ; and then, being called in, questions 
as to what the sentence is about. Or you ma 
each take one or two words from the prover 
and include them in your answers.” 


.--.On Monday, March 6th, the Sunday- 
school Congress was organized at Plainfield, N. 
J. It was adelegated body, and, therefore, was 
not large; but several of the leading Sunday- 
school journals and societies were officially 
represented, as well as many local interests in 
this line of work. The Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent 
was chosen president and J. Bennet Tyler 
secretary. The general programme previously 
announced was followed. Its three topics 
were subdivided into details, which were re- 
ferred to various gentlemen for opening papers 
or addresses which were discussed, and the re- 
sults were drawn into a final summary. The 
evening addresses were of a very high order. 
They presented the Bible in its relations to 
moral character, to modern doubt, to intellect- 
ual culture, to natural science, and to the social 
problems, These addresses were from the Rey. 
Dr. Sima, of New Jersey; Hall and Deems, of 
New York; Seeley, of Massachusetts; and 
Hatfield, of Pennsylvania. The proceedings of 
this congress will, doubtless, be very influential 
among Sunday-school workers. 


...-If any Sunday-school worker begins to 
think perfection in the work is about reached, 
let him ponder the following lines from Prof. 
Swing, in The American Sunday-school Worker, 
He says: 

‘No one can infer from our present Sunday- 
school movement anything about the absolute 
power of the institution itself. These schools 
of to-day are only samples of design. They are 
like the twenty-three miles of railway which la 
on this great Western world of America in 1830. 
Just think of it. Twenty-three miles of railway 
lying on the bosom of this at continent ! 
What could these rails, over which a car could 
run in an hour, do for aland which reached out 
thousands of miles toward snow orsun? The 
did this only. They became eloquent in plead- 
ings for infinite outreachings, and now, when 
the pep § a a oe thousand 
miles of suc igs! the result seems worthy 
of the great realm. he Sunday-schools of to- 
day are like the twenty-three miles of railway 
for America. If our common-school education 
were as limited, we would be a nation of barba- 
rians. Free and valuable as our ype ce day 
schools are, there are five millions of adults in 
our country who have never trodden the door- 
sill of a schoolhouse and, hence, who cannot 
read or write. What must be the number of 
those children who have not seen that moral 
beauty called the Sunday-school, who have 
never had childhood softened by its music nor 
manhood affected by its lessons ?”* 

....Secular school workers have more abund- 
ant opportunity to test methods than have we 
of the Sunday-school, who meet our pupils for 
so short a time each week. It is the part of 
wisdom, therefore, to learn from them as op- 
portunity may offer. The last report of the 
school committee of Providence, R. T., contains 
the following valuable suggestions : 

‘In every school there are dull scholars, who, 
with all possible industry—and they are often 
among the most diligent—cannot keep up with 
their class. A teacher, to benefit a pupil to the 
full extent of his ability, must come into such 
nearness as will familiarize him with the pecu- 
liarities of that pupil’s mind. It is only by such 
knowledge thut he can do justice to one who 
makes but moderate progress in his studies, or 
that he can discover—as he sometimes may— 
that the mind so slow in developing contains 
latent qualities which foreshadow its ultimate 
success. A right-minded teacher will be in 
strong sympathy with the dullards under his 
charge. He will be glad to encourage them 
with cheering words and with such attentions as 
his closely-occupied time will permit.’’ 

....-The Baptists of Philadelphia have just 
opened a new house for their National Publica- 
tion Society. Itcontainsa Sunday-school read- 
ing-room and library. This department was in- 
augurated with appropriate exercises on Thurs- 
day, March 2d. Representatives of the leading 
Sunday-school papers and publishing houses 
spoke, A course of lectures upon Sunday- 
school work is to follow, in which the Rey. Drs. 
John Hall, J. H. Vincent, G. D. B. Pepper, and 
Richard Newton are to participate, with J. Ben- 
net Tyler and others. Thus on all sides the 
tokens of advance in Sunday-school work ap- 
pear. 

....!! The Times, of Philadelphia, has taken 

unto itself a ‘tender’—namely, the Scholar's 
Quarterly, which Messrs. Trumbull and Peltz 
will edit and Mr. Wanamaker publish.” 
So says The Congregationalist, by which ‘ten- 
der’’ allusion it confesses that The Times is a 
perfect locomotive engine. We hope it may 
stick to the track, and in the future surpass its 
best running in the past. Shall we “ The 
Superintendent’s Paper’? of The Times its 
pilot ? 

..--Adult Bible-class work is a very import- 
ant meays of advancement. A model of this 
sort is found inthe Eleventh Baptist church 
of Philadelphia. The membership of the class 
now numbers persons, comprising an active 
division of 160 and a social division of 72. 
There have been added to the church from the 


class 600 persons. It is in charge of the r 
Rev. Mr. Ritper, who fs assisted by anfadvieor? 





} committee of the members. 
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-»+-Few are aware how successfully Russia 
has emancipated herself from dependence on 
Zurich in the matter of medical education for 
women, According to late advices from gt, 
Petersburg, there are this winter 171 lady stu. 
dents in the Academy of Medicine and Surgery 
in that city. Of these a remarkably large pro- 
portion (102) are of noble birth. Seventeen are 
daughters of merchants, twelve of clergymen, 
Classified as to religion, 131 are Orthodox Rus- 
sian, 23 Jewish, 12 Roman Catholic, 4 Protest- 
ant, and 1 Armenian. Twenty are married 
ladies. At first there were the usual fears lest 
the association of ladies and gentlemen in 
clinics and at the dissecting table would in- 
volve insurmountable difficulties; but all such 
misgivings have entirely disappeared. 





....The legislature of Wisconsin has just 
levied an annual tax of one-tenth of a mill on 
the valuation of the state and devoted the 
proceeds to the University. The imme- 
diate yield of the tax will be $42,000. It is 
accompanied with a repeal of special appropri- 
ations to the amount of $17,000. This enlarge- 
ment of the income of the University will 
enable it to move rapidly forward and is a 
worthy centennial labor. The bill has two 
pleasant features—free tuition and the endow- 
ment of $3,000 annually for an astronomical ob- 
servatory, which a distinguished citizen has 
intimated his willingness to build and equip in 
complete fashion. 


«ee The Northwestern Christian Advocate be- 
leves that the state should provide for the 
‘higher education.” It says: 

“We see a good deal in the papers against 
the endowment by the state of institutions of a 
high grade, of which we do not believe a word. 
High schools, normal schools for the training 
of Tabane, professional schools for the educa- 
tion of lawyers and physicians, institutions for 
special instructions in the higher departments 
of science, universities where all kinds of liber- 
al culture may be acquired are eminently for the 
public good. If private munificence does not 

rovide them, the state should. The better 

he common schools are the more demand 

there is for the university and the professional 
school. Whatthe state contributes in this way 
is more than repaid to it by the better service 
rendered its cultured men.’ 


...-The London Saturday Review is opposed 
to giving up the old practice of learning by 
heart in acquiring a language. Itsays: 

‘““No means, for example, are so effective for 
helping the young scholar over the formidable 
difficulties which he must encounter when he 
first breaks ground in a lite’ language. No 
other process gives him so easily or so quickly 
a vocabulary; none gives him so speedy or so 
sure a mastery of genders and quantities, of 
the combinations of case, of exceptional inflec- 
tions, of the right order and relations of words 
in a sentence, and of the other rudimentary 
idioms of construction.” 


...-As a result of the hard times, appropria- 
tions for educational purposes are not voted as 
readily as for many years past. Chicago has 
reduced the amount asked about one-third. 
Detroit thinks of cutting down salaries, and in 
nearly every section none but necessary build 
ing will be done and expenses will be reduced in 
all possible ways. 


....Examinations for admission to Harvard 
College will be held hereafter at Cincinnati at 
the same time they are going on at Cambridge. 
This arrangement has been made for the con- 
venience of students residing in the West, who 
desire to enter Harvard, but are often deterred 
by the expense of a long journey and the fear 
of a possible rejection. 

....A post-graduate course of study has been 
established at Syracuse University. It extends 
over two years, embraces Greek, Latin, Hebrew 
French, German, Anglo-Saxon, and English 
Mathematics, ésthetics, Chemistry, Physics, 
Geology, and Zodlogy. The selection of studies 
is left to the option of the student. 


....M. Buisson, fellow of the University of 
France, has recently made a report in regard to 
the quality of the American school-books ex- 
hibited at the Vienna Exposition. He expresses 
the opinion that American school-books are far 
in advance of any others in the world in the 
quality of general excellence. 


..«-Hillsdale College, in Michigan, which 
was destroyed by fire a few years ago, is being 
rebuilt rapidly. One of the group of five build- 
ings nearly completed will be named Griffin 
Hall, after Prof. P. Grffin, of this city, who gave 
the college a liberal sum of money. 


...-<Compulsory education does not make 
very rapid progress in Iowa. A bill requiring 
that children between 7 and 14 years of age 
should have at least 12 weeks of schooling each 
year has been indefinitely postponed by the 
legislature. 


.»eeThe Boston University School of Medi- 
cine graduated last week a class of 31, 
of whom 8 were women and 23 men. The 
attendance has now risen to 173—namely, 62 





women and 111 men. 
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Rabies, 


UsE-LEss : tobacco. 
....- Lying in wait: false scales. 
.. Valuable birds: gold eagles. 











..A pair of cuffs: two darkeys. 
,..- Always open to conviction : a thief. 


...- Something that always soots: a chimney- 
sweep. rer 

...-The proper age fora parson? Why, the 
parsonage. 


...-Offerings of the season: twenty cents on 
the dollar. 


...-Telegraphing is cheap now. They send 
messages on “ tick.” 


....A good lawyer is not a necessity, for 
necessity knows no law. 


...» When birds soar they warble ; but when 
athroat’s sore it doesn’t. 


....When to look for the music of a hat: 
when the band buckles to it. 


...-Don’t buy a coach to please your wife. 
Better make her a little sulky. 


....Ought to be allowed to sit down: a mer- 
chant of forty years standing. 


...-The man who could stand almost any- 
thing but sitting down is now lying off. 


...- Across the walnuts and the wine—Zngag- 
ing Child: “Oh! Mr. Jenkins, do let me see you 
drink.” Mr. Jenkins: ‘See me drink! What 
for, my dear?” Engaging Child: “Oh! Mamma 
says you drink like a fish.”’ 


.... Wishing to pay his friend a compliment, a 
gentleman remarked: ‘I hear you have a very 
industrions wife.’’ ‘ Yes,” replied the friend, 
with a melancholy smile, ‘‘she’s never idle. She’s 
always finding something for me to do.” 


...-Mrs. Partington, who is a staunch Pro- 
testant, has heard some talk about compulsory 
teaching of the masses. She can only say she 
trembles for the safety of the Church if anything 
80 Popish as the masses should be taught in it. 


...-A colored gentleman went to consult one 
of the most “ high-toned”’ lawyers in Boston, 
and, after stating his case, said: ‘Now I 
knows you’s @ lawyer; but I wish you would 
please, sar, jess tell me the truff "bout dat 
matter.”’ 

...-A Waterville girl worked the motto ‘I 
need thee every hour,’’ and presented it to her 
chap. He says he can’t help it. It takes him 
two hours to milk and feed the pigs, morning 


and night, and business has got to be at- 
tended to. 


--+-A boy at a crossing having begged for 
something of a gentleman, the latter told him 
he would give him something as he came back. 
The boy replied: ‘‘ Your honor would be sur- 
prised if you knew the money I lose by giving 
credit that way.” 


...“ Henry, why don’t you keep a supply of 
cloves in your pocket ?” said an Albany young 
lady to her escort at the opera-house recently. 
“You wouldn’t then have to run out after every 
act. And I don’t see why you are so awful fond 
of cloves, anyhow. 


-...The other day a postmaster, on entering 
his office, had his olfactory nerves disagreeably 
assailed. On questioning a boy in the office 
a8 to the cause, the facetious youth replied: 
“T don’t know, sir; but perhaps the smell 
comes from the dead letters.” 


....In England they tell how Sankey walked 
up to a grenadier, and, taking him affectionately 
by the belt, said: “‘ Young man, I likewise am 
a soldier—a soldier of Heaven.” “Old ’un,”’ 
returned the grenadier, “you're a long way 
from your barracks, anyhow.” 


..».A Cockney gentleman stepped up to give 
his testimony; ‘There was a vast cwowd git- 
tin’ about ‘im, hand one said the man was 
killed, hand hanother said the same, hand I 
hexclaimed, with a loud voice : ‘ Hif the man is 


killed, why don’t you stand back and give ’im 
alittle hair?’” 


----A young lady graduate of a Western 
Medical college, when asked by her father what 
he should get her for a birthday present, caused 
that gentleman to turn pale by exclaiming: 
“Ob! my darling pa! If you would only go to 
the hospital and buy me the head and arm of a 
man I should be the happiest girl in the world. 


Icould dissect them on the kitchen table, you 
See,”? 


---.March of intellect: A beggar some time 
4go applied for alms at the door of a partisan 
of the Anti-Begging Society, in Edinburgh. 
After in vain detailing his manifold sorrows, the 
inexorable gentleman peremptorily dismissed 
him. “Go away!” said he. “Go! We canna 
gie ye naething.”” “‘You might, at least,” replied 
the mendicant, with an air of great dignity and 
uchness, “ have refused me grammatically,” 
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Ministerial Register 
Information for this aepartment wilt be gladly received, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BAKER, J. W. H., New Sharon, Me., has re- 
sumed work, with much improved health. 

BEACH, D. M., senior class of Yale Sem., ac- 
cepts call to Westerly, R. I. 

BEHRENDS, A. J. F., D.D., to be inst. at Union 
ch., Providence, R. I., March 15th. 

BIDWELL, J. B., closes labor at Turner, Il. 

CADY, C. S., Oberlin, O., supplies at Rawson- 
ville, O. 

CARPENTER, Henry, late of Oxford, En- 
gland, supplies at Bridgton, Me. 

CURTISS, L., Reed City, Mich., goes to Ros- 
common, Mich. 

DAVIES, Tuomas M., acting pastor at Rock- 
ort, Me., preaches also at Elm-st., Camden, 

e. 

EDWARDS, JonaTHAN, late of Dedham, inst. 
at Grantville, Mass., March Ist. 

EMERICK, F. E., Bates Theo. Sem., supplies 
at Mechanic Falls, Me. 

GOCHENAUER, D., senior class of Yale Sem., 
ealled to Ellis, Kansas. 

es a 8. 8., ord. at Maple City, Ind., Feb. 


HALL, C. L., ord. at Yankton, Dakota Terri- 
tory, Feb. 22d. 

HARGRAVES, J. W., closes labor at Mar- 
kesan, Wis., and returns to Oberlin Sem. 

HOLBROOK, Z. 8., Yale Sem., ealled to Oak- 

«land ch., Chicago, Ill. 

JAGER, GRANVILLE, professor in Penn. Mili- 
‘itary Academy, called to West Roxford, 
Mass. 

KIRK, Rosert, Danby and Bloomingdale, Ill., 
goes to Springfield, Dakota Territory. 

MASON, J. H., closes labor at East Smithville, 
Penn., April 1st. 

PADDOCK, G. A., Rockford, Iowa, receives 
vacation of three months, on account of 
ill health. 

PRESCOTT, Hrra, licentiate, closes labor at 
Wolcott, Vt., and goes to Cambridge, Vt. 

REA, Joun T., Bridgton, Me., resigns. 

ROGERS, O. W., senior class of Bangor Sem., 
supplies at Farmington, Me. 

STORRS, RicHarp §., D.D., resigns presidenc 
of Congregational Union and vice-presi- 
dency of American Home Missionary So- 
ciety. 

STOWELL, A. D., West Groton, N. Y., accepts 
call to Mineville, N.Y. 

STRONG, A. D., closes winter’s work at Round 
Grove, Ill., and returns to Oberlin Sem:, ta 
graduate. 


bre CuHauncey, Algona, Iowa, died Feb. 


TOUKER, D. Z., approved as licentiate for 
one year by the Northwestern Associa- 
tion, at Alden, Iowa, Feb. 18th. 

UNDERWOOD, R. S., evangelist, closes labor 
at Wellsville, N. Y., and goes to Water- 
bury, Conn. 

WATSON, ALBERT, ree thy N. H., accepts 
call to Hampstead, N. H. 

WILLISTON, M. L., Galesburg, Hl., called 
to Jamestown, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
—— G. 8., accepts call to Humboldt, 
n. 


ELDER, H. L., called to Union (U. P.) ch., near 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

FERGUSON, Dani A., licentiate of Presby- 
tery of St. Lawrence, ord. and inst. at 
Hammond, N. Y., Feb. 24th. 

FITZGERALD, 8. G., inst. at 3d (U. P.) ch., 
New York City, March 7th. 

FRAZER, W. J., died at his residence near 
Bromfield, Ill., Feb. 24th. 


HARRIS, Joun H., New Richmond, 0., accepts 
call to Whiteland, Johnson Co., Ind. 

HOUSTON, SamvEL, of Michigan, accepts call 
to Bathurst, New Brunswick. 


JANES, Geo. M., senior class Auburn Sem., 
accepts call to Downsville, N. Y. 

LITTLE, Jas., Quincy, Fla., called to First ch., 
Bowmanville, Canada. 

LLOYD, J. 8., senior class of Union Theo. 
Sem., called to Greenpoint, Long Island. 

MORTON, J. B., Highland, Kan., supplies for 
a year at St. Charles, Mo. 

PAYNE, Henry N., Auburn, accepts call to 
Onondaga Valley, N. Y. 

SHERRILL, Joxun 'S., Neosho Falls, Kan., re- 
moves to Litchfield, Minn., to take charge 
of the church. 

SMYTH, Newman, late of Bangor, Me., inst. at 
Quincy, Ill., Feb. 11th. 

THOMAS, W. D., licentiate of Presbytery of 
Peoria, called to Westminster ch., Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 

WILSON, Lutuer H., inst. at Yorkville, 8. C., 
Feb, 11th. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


ACLY, C. G., St. John’s, New Milford, Conn., 
resigns. 

BACKUS, Brapy, E., Christ ch., Cooperstown, 
N. Y., —— call to Church of the Holy 

Apostles, New York City. 

BIXBY, Cuaruzs H., All Saint’s, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., resigns. 

CHAPMAN, R. M., D.D , Vincennes, Ind., re- 
moves to Sacramento, Cal. 

CLARK, Jonny W., accepts call to St. Paul’s, 
Lansing, Mich. 

ESTILL, Reverpy, Dalton, Ga., removes to 
Bowling Green, Ky. 

MARBURY, Ogle, Demopolis, Ala., resigns. 

SMITH, Syrpney, Des Moines, Iowa, accepts 
call to Grace ch., Boone, Boone Co., Towa. 

STEWART, C. 8. M., ord. pt in Zion ch., 
Newport, R. I., Feb. 29th. 

TODRIG, Francis AUBREY, ord. priest in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo, N. Y., Feb, 9th, 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in our lst of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


GEORGE TICKNOR.* 


TuE late Nathan Hale used to say that 
Boston ought to be called “ Ticknorville,” 
so great was the Bostonian sense of the 
overshadowing importance of George Tick- 
nor. The part played by Mr. Ticknor in 
the literary and social life of that city for 
half a century was certainly very great. 
He died in 1871, and we are glad that within 
a reasonably short space of time we are 
given a record of his life so full and com- 
plete as that contained in the two massive 
volumes before us. The preparation of a 
memoir of the historian of Spanish litera- 
ture was originally undertaken by George 
§. Hillard, at the request of Mr. Ticknor’s 
family. Mr. Hillard knew him for many 
years and had access to an unusually large 
quantity of letters and diaries. After he 
had been at work for a comparatively short 
time he was stricken with disease—paraly- 
sis, we believe—and compelled to desist. 
Lately, however, Mr. Hillard has been able 
to resume his editorial labors, which were 
carried on meanwhile by other hands—those 
of Mrs. Ticknor and Miss Anna Ticknor, 
whose name is familiar to readers of the 
‘« Life of Prescott.” 

George Ticknor was born in Boston, on 
August 1st, 1791. His father was a gentle- 
man of scholarly tastes and ample means and 
a graduate of Dartmouth. He and his fam- 
ily used frequently to visit Hanover, and 
young George became familiar with the 
surroundings of Dartmouth before he en- 
tered the college, which he did in 1805, 
joining the junior class. ‘‘I had,” says he, 
in an autobiographic note, ‘‘a good roédm, 
and led a very pleasant life, with good and 
respectable people, all more or less con- 
nected with the college; but I learnt very 
little.” Horace was a favorite with him, 
and he made some mathematical acquire- 
ments, which, however, were soon forgot- 
ten. And again, says the frank diarist: 
“*T was idle in college and learnt little; but 
Iled a happy life and ran into no wildness 
orexcesses.” One of his classmates was the 
late Gen. Sylvanus Thayer, of West Point, 
whose friendship Mr. Ticknor retained for 
sixty years. Gen. Thayer is described, 
very justly, as ‘‘a man of very great ability, 
of the highest distinction in his profession, 
and of the purest and truest honor and 
virtue.” Mr. Ticknor did not hesitate to 
say of this admirable man and liberal bene- 
factor of Dartmouth that ‘“‘he made West 
Point what it has been to the military 
character of the country.” 

After leaving college, Mr. Ticknor studied 
for a time under Rev. J. 8. J. Gardiner, of 
Boston, pursued law for a time, was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and opened an office in 
Court Square. The law was distasteful to 
him, and he soon quit it for a tour in Vir- 
ginia, which was soon followed by a trip to 
Europe. In Virginia began that remarkable 
series of interviews and acquaintances with 
eminent men which continued so constantly 
throughout Mr. Ticknor’s life. Three of the 
men he met were Thomas Jefferson, John 
Randolph, of Roanoke, and President 
Madison. The appearance of the eccentric 
Randolph is well described in a letter: 

‘He rose to receive me asI was pre- 
sented and towered half a foot above my 
own hight. This Savewion arises from 
the singular deformity of his person. His 
head is small, and until you approach him 
near enough to observe the premature and 
unhealthy wrinkles that have furrowed his 
face you would say that it was boyish. But 
as your eye turns toward his extremities 
everything seems to be unnaturally stretched 
out and protracted. To his short and 
meager body are attached long legs, which, 
instead of diminishing, grow larger as th 
approach the floor, until they end in a pair 
of feet broad and large, giving his whole 
person the appearance of a sort of P ramid. 
His arms are the counterparts 0 legs. 
They rise from small shoulders, which seem 
hardly equal to the burden, are drawn out 
to a disproportionate length above the 
elbow, and to a still greater length below, 
and at last are terminated by a hand heavy 
aa to have given the supernatural blow 
to William of Deloraine and by fingers 
which might have served as models for 


*Lire, LETTERS, AND JOURNALS OF GEORGE 
TICKNOR, 2 vols, Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
1876. 
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those of the goblin page. In his physiog- 
nomy there 18 little to please or satisfy, ex- 
cept an eye which glances on all and rests 
on none. You observe, however, a mix: 
ture of the white man and the Indian, 
marks of both being apparent. His long, 
straight hair is parted on the top, and a 
portion hangs down on each side, while the 
rest is carelessly tied up behind and flows 
down his back. His voice is shrill ana 
effeminate, and occasionally broken by 
those tones which you sometimes hear from 
dwarfs and deformed people.” 

It was in 1815 that Mr. Tichnor started 
for Europe—the year being the one im 
which the Anthology Club, with Wil- 
liam Tudor at its head, had started The 
North American Review. Edward Everett 
sailed in the same ship, and so did Sam- 
uel G. Perkins, of Boston, and Nathan 
Appleton Haven, of Portsmouth, of whom 
Mr. Ticknor afterward wrote a memoir. 
At that time Napoleon had just been estab- 
lished once more at the head of the French 
Empire and Lord Byron was at the hight of 
his celebrity. In London Mr. Ticknor 
made a short stay, but breakfasted with 
Sir Humphrey Davy, called, with letters of 
introduction, on William Gifford, and was 
presented by himto Lord Byron. In Byron 
he was agreeably disappointed: ‘‘ Instead 
of being deformed, as I had heard, he is 
remarkably well built, with the exception 
of his feet. Instead of having a thin and 
rather sharp and anxious face, as he has in 
his pictures, it is round, open, and smiling; 
his eyes are light, and not black; his air 
easy and careless, not forward and striking; 
and I found his manners affable and gentle, 
the tones of his voice low and conciliating, 
his conversation gay, pleasant, and inter- 
esting in an uncommon degree.” Lady 
Byron, too, made a favorable impression, 
and at that time, at least, she and her hus- 
band seemed to be on good terms: ‘‘ She is 
pretty, not beautiful—for the prevalent 
expression of her countenance is that of 
ingenuousness. ‘Report speaks goldenly 
of her.’ She is a baroness in her own 
right, has a large fortune, is rich in intel- 
lectual endowments, is a mathematician, 
possesses common accomplishments in an 
uncommon degree, and adds to all this a 
sweet temper. She was dressed to go and 
drive, and, after stopping a few moments, 
went to her carriage. Lord Byron’s man- 
ner to her was affectionate. He foliowed 
her to the door and shook hands with her, 
as if he were not to see her for a month.” 
The ‘‘for” in Mr. Ticknor’s description 
seems to imply that no ingenuous person 
can be beautiful. To our mind, beauty is 
connected with moral qualities, while pret- 
tiness is totally dissevered from them. 

In August, 1815, Mr. Ticknor took up his 
residence at the University of Gottingen, 
where he stayed nearly two years, hard at 
work, and enjoying Edward Everett's soci- 
ety. When he quit the place he once more 
fell into the society of distinguished per- 
sons—this time in Paris, where he met 
Schlegel, Humboldt, Mme. de Stael, Mme. 
Recamier, and Chateaubriand. Italy was 
next visited; then Spain and Portugal, 
where he fostered those Spanish tastes 
which afterward led him to undertake his 
life-work. : 

While in Europe Mr. Ticknor was elect- 
ed to the ‘‘Smith professorship of the 
French and Spanish languages and _ belles 
lettres” at Harvard—the chair since filled 
by Longfellow and Lowell. This position 
he accepted, and soon married. The pro- 
fessorship Mr. Ticknor held for fifteen 
years, living the while in Boston and work- 
ing hard at the college. Some of the re- 
forms he instituted were very like fore- 
runners of the present régime at Cambridge. 
In 1835, resigning his charge, he went to 
Europe again, with his wife and children, 
visiting England, Germany, Austria, Swit- 
zerland, and Italy. Some of his new 
friends were Metternich, H. N. Coleridge, 
Henry Hallam, J. G. Lockhart, and William 
Wordsworth. 

On his return to America Mr. Ticknor 
set diligently to work on his ‘‘ History of 
Spanish Literature,” which will be his en. 
during monument. The preparation of 
this work was almost literally the work of 
a lifetime and on 1t he lavished time and 
money without stint. It first appeared in 
1849. Revised editions appeared in 1864 
and 1872 (after the author’s death) In 
1864 he published his thoroughly admirable 





and delightful life of his life-long friend 
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William Hickling Prescott. Mr. Ticknor 
died in January, 1871. In religion he was 
a Conservative Unitarian; in politics he 
was a Democrat of the Boston description. 
These two volumes are more easily read 
than reviewed. To the student of litera- 
ture, the lover of ana, and the admirer of 
an upright and learned man they are a de- 
_lightful storehouse of information. We 
close by saying that the two portraits (one 
steel, one heliotype) are beautiful specimens 
of art and lend much additional value to 
the volumes they introduce. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR ANY BOOK DESIRED or information 
respecting prices and editions address LOCKWOOD 
BROOKS & CO., Boston, Mass., who will promptiy re- 
ply. Books carefully forwarded, postpaid, on receipt 
of advertised price. Send for Catalogue of our own 
publications. 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY 


AND THE 


PASTOR’S LIBRARY. 


REV. LEONARD BACON, D. D., 
gives his reasons at length why APPLETON’S 
AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA should adorn every 
Library. 

They will be forwarded, with specimen pages, on 
application to the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


549 and 551 BROADWAY, N. Y. 











RECENT, [! PUBLICATIONS OF 
i. Fuso AM’S SONS 

py and 23d st., New York. 
“phe True Order ot studies. By Rev. Thomas 
es D., 1ormerly President of lervara Univers- 
3 12m0, Cloth, OKA. ...... ..0..cecgdds-. covees $1 25 
ch chapter is full of thought and will prove of 
great service to teachers in awakening thought and 
discussion, presented as they are by one of the most 
logical thinkers and practical educators of the coun- 

try.”—New England Journal of Education. 

It, French Political Leaders. By Edward Kinz. 
—— illof *‘ Brief Biographies.” 12mo, cloth My, 2 x- 


the significance of every political movement in France 

and feel 0 deeper interest in the fortunes of that new 

republic.”— Boston Advertiser. 

I ‘The Spectator. By Addison and Steele. Boing 
Volume I of the “ Select British Essayists.”” Edit 
by —s Habberton. lémo. Beautifully printed 
iD haithashtebhonntnheekhise nsxemiabenenaien $1 25 
This pt has been planned to preserve and to 

present in a form at once attractive and economical 
the permanently valuable portions of those standard 
productions of the Essayists which, as well for the 
perfection of their English style as for the sterling 
worth of their matter. are deservedly perennial 

IV Daisy Brentwell. By Irene Widdemere. ioe, 

cloth, extra. 17 
“The author has given the public a book which is 
worth a cubic cord of the sensation novels of the 
day.’’—Boston Transcript. 
*,* Any of the above sent, postpaid, by the Publishers, 
on on receipt of price. 


THIRD EDITION PRINTING. 


Life, Letters, and Journals of 
George Ticknor. 


2'vols., 8vo. $6. 











“ About ten times asinstructive and enjoyable as 
Crabb Robinson’s Diary, and most readers Ww fn leas- 
antly remember how good that was.’’—Dr. R. SHEL- 
TON MACKENZIE. 

“Extremely valuable and profoundly interesting. 
We have read itall with as much of absorption as 
ever we read novel or fairy tale in our more youth- 
ful days.’’—Christian Intelligencer. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO.. Boston. 
WORK IN THE VINEYARD, 


A Plea for Christian Work. 


By tae. E. F. Burr, Author of “Ecce Calum,” “Pater 
Mundi,” etc. 454 pp. mo. Cloth $2.00. 


The aim of this volume is altogether practical aud 
seeks to promote that active effort cn the part of 
every Christian which the law of Christ requires; and 
this end is sought by the persuasion of illustrious ex- 
amples and by appeals, presenting the leading prin- 
ciples, methods, fields, and abounding rewards of 
* Work in the Vineyard.” 








The Soul’s Inquiries Answered. 


272 pp., 24mo. Cloth, red edge, $1.00. 


A Year Book of Scripture Texts, containing an in- 
= and an appropriate answer in’ the very words of 
Scriptui 

*,* For ok by all booksellers. Sent on receipt of 
price. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, Publisher, 
744 Broadway, New York. 


PROTESTANTISM. 


THE HISTORY OF PROTESTANTISM. By 
the Rev. J. A. Wylie, LL.D, Copiously illus- 
trated, nearly 2,000 pages, complete in 32 parts. 
Price 50 cents each. 


This is the only complete history of Protestantism. 
Its want has long been felt and Dr. Wylie is just the 
man to do the subject justice. Printed from new 
type, with many illustrations. 


PILGRIMS PROGRESS. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIMS PROGRESS AND 
HOLY WAR, with Life of Bunyan. By the 
late Rev. Dr. Brock. 

This costly and beautiful work is printed on fine 
paper and illustrated with numerous magnificent 
engravings, by Mr. H. C. Selons, together with a 
series of original chromo-lithograph plates by M. 
PAOLO PRIOLO. Complete in 25 parts. 50 cents each. 

AGENTS WANTED for the above new and in 
all respects perfect books. 

Send for Catalogue. 


CASSEL, PETTER & GALPIN, 


596 Broadway, New York. 








[For Additional New Publication Adver- 
tisements see pages 18 and 19.] 


A BRILLIANT NUMBER. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR APRIL, 1876, 


CONTAINS: 


THE ROMANCE OF THE HUDSON. By BENSON J. 
LossINnG. 
With Nineteen Mustrations. 


THE MICROSCOPE. By Prof. SAMUEL LOCKWOOD, 
With Twenty-one Mustrations. 


OLD GARDISTON. A Story. By CONSTANCE FENI- 
MORE WOOLSON, 














LOST. A Poem. By RosE TERRY OOOKE. 


ST. JOHNLAND. By Dr. SAMUEL OsGooD. 
With Eight llustrations. 


GARTH. A Novel. 
PRAYERS. A Poem. By M M. G. V.R. 


THE FIRST CENTU RY 0 OF THE REPUBLIC— 
(Eighteenth Paper)}-PROGRESS OF THE FINE 
ARTS. By &.S. CONANT. 

With Sixteen Portraits. 


OLD PHILADELPHIA. By REBECCA HARDING 
DAVIS. 
With Twenty-one Illustrations. 


WHAT IS YOURNAME? A Story. 
BEFORE. AT, AND AFTER MEALS, 


THE CHURCH OF THE WORLD. A Poem. By 
LoRD HOUGHTON. 


THE LAST DAYS OF ROYALTY IN NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE. A Story. 


THE TULIP MANIA. 

HOW MY SHIP CAME OVER THE SEA. A Story. 
AFADEDGLOVE. A Poem. By CELIA THAXTER. 
DANIEL DERONDA. By GEORGE ELIOT. 

APRIL. A Poem. By A. F.. 


EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. 








By JUL JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 











This number, with eighty-five beautiful engravings, 
isasrich in the variety of its reading-matter as it is 
attractive in appearance. With a large installment 
of George Eliot’s new novel, a fresh chapter of Ju- 
lian Hawthorne’s serial, Mr. Conant’s ‘First Century” 
paper on the progress of the Fine Arts—the only sat- 
isfactory summary that has ‘ever been prepared on 
American art; Rebecca Harding Davis’s entertaining 
gossip about the Philadelphians of Colonial times; 
Prof. Lockwood’s fascinating description of the won- 
derful revelations of the microscope; four capital 
short stories ; poems by Lord Houghton, Rose Terry 
Cooke, and Celia Thaxter; and other articles of great 
popular interest, both illustrated and unillustrated, 
besides the “Easy Chair” and the editorial summa- 
ries of Science, Literature, Current Events,and Anec- 
dote—this number has something for every class of 
readers. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
AND BAZAR. 


Postage free to Subscribers in the United States 
and Canada. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, or 
HARPER’S BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States or Canada, 
POSTAGE PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt 
of Four Dollars. 


WEEKLY, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, for one year, $10; or any two for 
$7. Postage free. 


A Complete Analytical Index to the first Fifty Vol- 
umes of HARPER’S MAGAZINE has just been pub- 
lished, rendering available for reference the vast 
and varied wealth of information which makes this 
periodical a perfect illustrated literary cyclopedia. 
8vo, Cloth, $3; Half-Calf, $5.25. Sent postage pre- 
paid. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


READY TO-DAY. 


MOODY AND SANKEY. 
2mo. ioe Paper, 50 Cents; Cloth, $1. 

By FRANK 8. ADER, whose peculiar fitness for 
the work is ae to by Hon. David Sankey, father 
of the Singing sa It is the only book con- 
taining the life of Mr mye and a history of the 
“Solo Singing.” The only cheap book with a com- 
plete record of the lives aad work of the Evangelists. 
Appended a — words and music of Mr. Sankey’s 
two great hy 

For sale tA Pbevksellers — or mailed post- 
paid, on the receipt of e, the pete e, by 

B.J.H & SON, Publishers, 
17 Murray Street, New York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
A Highly Interesting New Story. 


DIANA CAREW; 
FOR A WOMAN’S SAKE. 


BY MRS. FORRESTER, 
author of * Dolores,” ‘‘ Fair Women,” etc. 
122mo. Extra cloth. $150. 


The well-known reputation of Mrs. Forrester as a 
novelist is more than sustained by this her last work. 
It is a story of the deepest interest and rare power. 


POLLOCK’S POEMS. 


Poems pr EDWARD POLLOCh. os Portrait from 
steel. 12mo, Extracloth. $1.7 


Centennial and other Poems. 


By KATE HARRINGTON. With Portrait from steel. 
mo. Extracloth. $1.75. 


QUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. With illustrations. 2 vols. 
8vo. Extracloth. $3 per vol. Being the twenty- 
sixth and twenty-seventh volumes of the Stand- 
ard Illustrated Edition of Dickens’s works. 


The Autobiography of a Crystal. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J.-B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





AMERTON. 


“It has become superfiuous almost to say of a book 
by Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton that it is charmingly 
written and pleasant to read. Readers of Mr. Ham- 
erton’s works have acquired a well-grounded. —, 
dence that he will touch no subject of which he 
not something fresh, or original, or snemactive to 
and that whatever he does say will be said in a manner 
which of itself would suffice to attract and hold the 
attention. We open a book of his, therefore, with 
much the same feeling as that with which we sit down 
to conversation with a cultivated and amiable friend, 
knowing that fora me at least we shall be in inti- 
mate companionship: with a singularly broad and 
elevated mind and that we shall en re more than 
passing glimpse of what we may call the amenity of 
culture. —~4PROUND 3 Journal. 

D MY HOUSE. 
THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 
THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. 
A PAINTER’S CAMP. 
CHAPTERS ON ANIMALS. 
Five vorrei uniformly bound. Price of each $2.* 
ETCHINGS ‘AND ETCHERS. 
Ww ay THe see 8vo. Price $7.50.' 
THE SYLVAN ore 
ane Etchin; 
THE UNKNOWN RIVER, 


A Boys’ Book. Price $1.50.:* 
Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
Publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


To Debilitated and Nervous Women. 


New paethode for self-cure without drugs, inp Dr. 
Geo. H. Taylor’s work, “‘ Diseases of Women.” Mailed 








for $1.50. close stamp for 12-page summary of 
book. wood & 9 

17 Hast 58th street. New York. 
Selita 











MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


SONGS FOR GITTE FOLKS 
NOW READY. 


In response to repeated calls for a Book of Songs 
especially adapted for the little ones, we offer 


SONCS The work has been carefully compiled 


FOR 
Miss JENNIE B. MERRILL, 
LITTLE both of whom are well known as spe- 
FOLKS. cially fitted for the task. 


Songs for Little Folks 


Songs for the Home. 
Songs for the Infant or Primary Class. 
Songs for the Day School. 
Songs for the Kindergarten. 
Songs adapted for little ones on all occasions 
and from the best sources. 
We commend this work to every home and every 
Sunday-school in the land. 


SONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


Contains 160 pages of both words and music. Is 
handsomely printed. 

Price in Board Covers, 35 cts.; $30 per 100 
copies. 

A finer edition on tinted paper, handsomely bound 
in cloth, 60 cents; $50 ver 100 copies. 

Que copy in paper cover sent by mail on receipt of 25 
cents. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York; 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


COSPEL SONCS 
By P. P. BLISS. 


For Sunday-schools, Prayer. tings, and Devotion- 
al Exercises. 

This unrivaled collection contains Hold the Fort, 
Halleluiah, Tis Done, Almost Perswaded, Ninety and 
wins, More to Follow, ante an Armor-bearer, together 
with all of Mr. Bliss’s late and popular melodies. 
Price $30 per 100 copies; by mail, 35 cents. For sa 
all bookstores, or can be procured of the Publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


‘ THE ‘3 
Moody and Sankey Song-Book 
i now used everywhere. Every family should have 

Erte in boards, $30 per 100 copies; by mail, 35 


cents Either book sent by mail on receipt of price. 
JOHN CHURCH & & CO., Cc neinnati, 0. 


~ for app eta Seat: Ca 
and CONCERTS, 
BY MeGRaxanLAN AND 
ASE 

§@~ A wide-awake book for wide-awake tanchene: 
coats a novel elementary course and a grand col- 
lection of music. The Choice is the work of expe- 
rienced men and is the mcst successful convention- 


boek in the —. 50 a dozen; by mail, 75 
cents. Published 


JOHN CHURCH & cO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





” Mrs. W. F. CRAFTS and 
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The Best Musical Works Published ar are 


SAINT CECILIA, 


a collection of cor: Motettes, Chorals, Hymns 
Solos, etc., from the works of me best Snolent and 
1 Soci. 








modern composers for Church Service, Chora 
eties, etc,, compiled by 


DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH 
Large octavo. Cloth, $1.50; Boards, $1.25. 


ART OF SINGING, 


BY F. SIEBER. 

A compact but exhaustive treatise of every branch of 
the vocal art. This work, translated from the orig. 
inal German by Dr. F. eger, has been for some 
years past the. standard text-book and acknowledged 
authority in Europe in all gn one relating to the hy. 
giene und formation of the voice and musical execy. 
tion. Its popularity with the best teachers is extend. 
ing daily and every vocalist should possess a copy, 
Price, in cloth, $1.50. 


Plaidy’s Technical Studies for 
the Piano. 


A beautiful new electrotype edition of this standard 
work, unrivaled in typographical appearance, cor. 
rectuess, and cheapness, the price being about one-half 
thas asked for any other edition. Cloth, #2; Boards, 


WM. A. POND & C0., 


547 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Buy the Best!! 
BIGLOW & MAIN'S PUBLICATIONS 


Sunday Schools, Prayer Meetings 
and Devotional Exercises, 


ARE USED MORE THAN ANY OTHERS BY 
CHURCHES AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
ere a THE COUNTRY. 


«Bigtest and Bast” 


‘«*PURE GOLD” and “ROY: 
It has already been adopted i At dh Satisfac- 
tion by over 2,500 Sunday Schools. 


Price, in Boards, 35 cents; $30 per 100 Copies, 





is a Collection of 
vepy pula OF the 
hors of 

TADEM.” 


pages, pe sree the 
i 00 0 raise,” * “best ieces selected from 
1 . ones oe School 
s of the day, 
besides many new enant t Sonble collection, 
Price, 50 cents; $40 per 100 Copies. 


The Moody and Sankey Song Book" 


is now used everywhere. 
have it. 
Price, in Boards, $80 per 100 copies; by mail, 85 cts. 


GS Lither Book sent by mail on receipt of price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Every family should 











THE TRUE METHOD, 
re oe 











A New, Easy, Progressive and Complete 
System for the Reed Organ. Thorough 
in its Exercises, Choice in its Recreations, 
with new Instruction in the Combination 
of the Stops. Teachers, please examine 
this new method. Price, npost-peld, $2.50. 

Publishers, WHITE, & CO., 

ston, Mass. 








EDUCATION. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, 


Department of Music. 








nstruction first-class, expenses light, associations 
unquestionable. Send stamp for Catalogue to PROF. 
F. B. Rice. Oberlin, O. 


THE TWIN EDUCATORS! 


If you have a Daughter to Educate or a Son to Edu- 
cate in Music, send for Circulars of the two great 
Western Institutions—The Young Ladies’ Atheneum 
(a wna Ay my Ladies) and The Illinois Con- 
serva - oat | ausioal College). Un- 


ourpeneed he Ameri tea Addr 
W. D. SAN. DERS, Superintenden’ 
5 rion. las. 








ECLECTIO MEDICAL COLLEGE of the 
City of New York, Fifteenth Street and Livingston 
Place, holds two sessions annually, COMMERERS Oct. 
5th and February 7th. Also holds a a S ey 
session of four months. Publishes The 
lectic, 48 pp., LF a _ 8 Geraek, conte furnished 
free. Address ROBERT S. M.D., No.1 Liv 
ingston Place, New York — 





FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE for Ladies and Gentlemen. $194 per year for 
board, with common English. To pre for college, 
for business. or for life. Fifteen courses 
or study. 22d year begins Sept. 2d. Christian, but oy 
sectarian. JOB. E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. 





TEACHERS wanting positions next enaston see 
American School Institute’s” App. Form. and 
forteacners now good. J.W. Schemerhorn. 1bond st. 





BETHANY, CADEMY, a Family School for 
Boys. Board and Tuition $175 Line oe year. Address 
5 WM. LOUIS WOODR ¥ Prin pal, Bethany, 





EST END _ INSTITUTE. Family school for 
oung ladies. Mrs. §. L. CADY, Principal 
‘aven,Conn. Send for Weeine 


. For both sexes. 
ono pagiitute, Ce ES COWLES, Prin. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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STOVE POLISH 


t hi: rheapae Leber, Cl 
i neon, «Durability & apness, untied: 
MORSE BROS. rs, Canton, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


INDUCEMENTS. 
THE BEST THE GRAPHIC Steel Plate Repro- 
ductions of the most famous 
FOR Works of Art. Most elegant Or- 
naments for Every Home. Sub- 


AGENTS jects to please Every Taste. The 
* | most remunerative field for 
Agents ever offered. Send 3-cent 
stamp for particulars. Complete 


Illustrate Catalogue for = cents. 
Women can do well at th 
Sees THE GRAPHIC CO., jp ‘York. 
7 AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF tHe U. S. 


The great interest in the thrilling history of our 
country makes this the fastest selling book ever pub- 
lished. It contains a full account of the approach- 
in Grand Centennial Exhibition. 

EAU riON.—Old. Incompleté, and Unreliable works 
are Ake, circulated. See that the book you buy con- 
tains 442 Fine Engravings and 925 pases. 

Send for circulars and extra terms Ad- 
dress NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadsiphia, Pa., 
or Chicago, Ill. 


(ris ,000 AGENTS, yteners Students, Men, and 
Vomen, wanted 

to eel’ the CRN TEN NIAL 
GAZETTEER of the ‘Ua oan E 

the grand results of 100 oars. of Freedom and 
Progress. New and complete. Over 1,000 pages. 
Illustrated. 

Itisa whole Library. Boston Globe.—“Nota Lux- 
ury, but a Necessity, + “Inter-Ocean.—* All classes 
buy it and agents make from $100 to $200 a month.” 

y Phan General Agentin every city of over 10,000. 

dres 


J.C. MeCURDY & Co., Philadelphia Pa. 


achas CENTENNIAL 
oxrvensar, HISTOR Y 


to the close of the first 100 years of our National In- 
dependence, including an account of the coming 
Grand Centennial Exhibition. 700 pages, fine engrav- 
ings, low price, quick sales, Extra terms. Send for 
Cireular. P. W. ZIEGLER & CO.,518 Arch St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; or 3H S. Clark St., Chicago, fi. 


150,000 articles, 3,000 












































ZELL’S engravings, and 18 splen- 
ED! did maps. The BEST 

NOYCLOP BOOK of universal knowl. 
° tae edge inthe language. Now 

Hew Revised Edition, in course of publication. 
AGENTS WANTED, SPECIMEN, with map, 


g sent for 20 cents. 
_BAKER, DAVIS & CO., Philadelphia. 


AGENTS for the best-selling 

Prize Packages in the world. It 

contains 15 sheets Paper, 15 

Envelopes, Golden Pen, Penholder, Pencil, Patent 

Yard Measure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single Pack- 

ages, with elegant prize, postpaid, 25 cents; 5 pack- 

ages for one dollar. This package has been exam- 

ined by the publishers of THE INDEPENDENT and 

found as represented—worth the money. Watches 
given away to allagents. Circulars free. 


BRIDE & CO., 759 Broadway, N.Y. 











‘The partieswill eekly} 
they claim.’=Wee OG5 
Sun,N.Y. eA F OR 


AGENTS W WANTED FOR THE | FOR THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES OF BIOGRAPHIES OF 


Send stam for particu- 
lars. C. ingate &Co. 


limited,69 Duane st.N.Y fi 








PEOPLE’S CONDENSED 
= EDITION AND 
ILLUSTRATED. CENTS. COMPLETE. 


SAN KEY. — is thecheapest and best thing 
ut. Don’t sell any till wee see this. 
Large discount to agents. 
MUTUAL PUBLISHING Co., Hartford, Conn. 


AN AGENT can now secure the finest outfit, the 
most attractive lllustrated Papers (sixteen), the most 
Artistic Chromos ever offered PS six), and the exclusive 
control of a County for canvassing and en re- 
newals, by UT Vie 

i: DEPARTME 


GENC 
FRANK LESLIE'S PUBLISHING | HOUSE, 
___ 537 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
per day to Agents to sell my new Patent 
$5.00 “Cooking Machine.’”’ Used upon any stove. 
Sells on sight. Address, with 3-cent 
$10. 00 stamp, T. 8. PAGE, Toledo, Ohio. 


YES WE WANT an agentinevery town. Eas 
work at wr Write now and we will 
YE! ~| | start you. $8adaysuretoall. SIMPSON 
s & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt Street, N Y. 

Agents Wanted Everywhere for our New Pic- 
torial Family Bible. For terms and circulars write 

immediately to ST. LoUIS BIBLE PUBLISHING Co. 
305 Locust St.. St. Louis. Mo. 


oo to travel and sell our 
© one to DEALERS, No 
a peeaee from house to 


house. shir dollars a month, hotel and travelin; 
expenses pai Address ROBB'& CO., Cincinnati, O. 


$5 to $20 free. STINSON & Co. Portinnds Me, 


s* METHING entirely new. Immense profits and 
) quick sales. Address TIDD & CO., Cleveland, UO 


CAU lrloN—NOTICE. hak oa GENUINE EDITION. 
Ly’ AND NG 


NGSTONE 


Incindigs the * LAST JOURNALS”) unfolds vividl 
is 30 Years’ ae ae adveatares, also the cw 
me by hs poy - - ‘ ad - that marvelous 
country, and is absolutely “ra new, complete 
work. Hence it sells, Just soak 12.000 first 7 





























weeks! Agents’ success would astonish you. More ’ 


wanted. Send for Terms and positive proof. 
HUBBARD BROS.,Pubs.,7% Sansom St. ,Phil.,Pa. 


BOOK AGENTS Send for circulars of ournew 
book. Don’t engag, ze till you 

have seen them. A.D. Worthington & Co.,Hartford,Ct. 
WANT AGENTS to sell J over and Watches, 
Send stamp for Se ae a 25 cts. for sample. 

C. P. RICHARDS & Hallowell, Maine. 
350 A MONTH.—Agents wanted. 24 best 
selling articles in the world. One sample 

free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


$7] A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and 
SS 














Female, in their locality. Terms and OUTFIT 
Address P. O. VICKERY & CO. , Augusta, Me. 


eante WANTED to canvass for 72 styles of 
ess H. D. 


visitin Cards. information free. Addr 
MANLEY, 540 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


B12 2.333 a day et ho home, ~ ents wanted. bag t= = 
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The Independent. 


THE ADVISORY COUNCIL AND 
CONGREGATIONALISM. 
AN ADDRESS BY DR. R. 8S. STORRS. 


THE Church of the Pilgrims was crowd- 
ed toits utmost capacity on last Sunday 
evening by an audience anxious to hear from 
Dr. R. S. Storrs, in response to a request 
from his people,a review of the action of 
the Advisory Council. The address is so 
weighty and is sure to have such influence 
with the churches that we have secured the 
privilege of publishing it entire from Dr. 
Storrs’s own manuscript. The types can- 
not indicate the energy which the speaker 
put into its delivery, and which impressed 
his audience with his intense earnestness. 





THE ADDRESS, 


The fact having become public, by no 
agency of mine, that I have resigned prom- 
inent offices in the Congregational com- 
munion, and it having been naturally in- 
ferred by the public that I am not in 
sympathy with recent acts and utterances 
of those appearing to represent that com- 
munion, it seems proper that I should state 
distinctly the grounds of my objection to 
these, and my reasons for withdrawing from 
the positions which I had held. As to the 
personal charges which have been so long 
urged against the pastor of the Plymouth 
Church, I have never taken any part in the 
loud and painful public discussion ; and I cer- 
tainly shall not now begin. But I havesome 
thoughts, which to me seem just, on the re- 
lation of the result of the recent Council to 
the general scheme of Congregational gov- 
ernment; and these I am not unwilling to 
present. Of course, they express only my 
opinions; and [ have no smallest right or 
wish to do more than state them, for others 
to think of. But they are sincerely enter- 
tained, and over my action must be control- 


ling. 

The Advisory Council, whose result I 
would consider, appears to have been oné of 
fair ability and respectable character, 
though not, perhaps, of unusual moral 
weight, or possessing any pre-eminent share 
of that-indefinable authority which comes 
with conceded eminence in knowledge, ex- 
perience, and Christian wisdom. It was 
large in numbers, however, representing a 
constituency, according tothe statistics fur- 
nished me by a friend, of 34,611 members 
in the churches whose pastors or delegates 
were present; whereas the churches repre- 
sented in the council of 1874 havea present 
membership, I am told, of only 28,848. Of 
the seventeen divines individually invited 
to that previous council but ten were pres- 
ent. Of the twenty similarly invited to the 
more recent council twelve appeared. 

The churches thus represented are scat- 
tered, also, very fairly over the country; and, 
while some of them are of the second or per- 
haps of,the third class of churches, in respect 
to numbers and public influence, their advice 
and testimony are as proper to be regarded, 
as indicating the views and the practice 
which, obtain among them, as if they were 
planted in larger towns, and had had more 


chance to be publicly heard of. How far it’ 


may be true that a good many of them were 
called to this council because of the known 
prepossessions of their pastors in favor 
of Plymouth Church policy, and of its min- 
ister, | have no special means of knowing. 
Very likely this was true of a considerable 
portion. The roll of the council seems to 
suggest it. The statement of the chairman 
of the business committee appears to con- 
firm it. And the fact, if it be one, may shed 
some light on the strange conclusions to 
which they came. Of course, while they 
were here they were naturally and constant- 
ly under the influence of the pastor who 
had called them, and of his frequent impas- 
sioned appeals, and were subject to the si- 
lent but powerful impression of the repre- 
sentations and feelings of the families in 
which they were being liberally entertained. 

All this should fairly be considered in ex- 
amining the result which was put forth by 
by them, and in estimating its probable fu- 
ture effect upon the general denominational 
development. At the sametime, there cer- 
tainly was in the council a considerable 
number of capable and distinguished men, 
who have had more or less of moral leader- 
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ship in Congregational representative bodies, 
and whose apparent adhesion to this Result 
gives it an importance which it otherwise 
might not have had. Colleges, theological 
seminaries, some prominent churches, were 
represented in it; andthe name of the brave 
and eloquent veteran who was its senior 
moderator is itself an instrument of great 
value and force in the hands of those who 
accept the conclusions to which even he 
would appear to have assented. 

Evidently, then, the Result of this coun- 
cil is something which cannot be dismissed 
as of trivial importance. As the form- 
al, and apparently the unanimous utter- 
ance, of the last and largest Congregational 
council hitherto convened by a single 
church, it must be pondered by one who 
would know what the denomination is like. 
ly in the future to be and to do, and how 
far he can, with justice to his convictions, 
co-operate with it. 

The declarations put forth in the Re- 
sult to be scrutinized are loosely though 
quite ingeniously stated; but the meaning 
of them is not hard to be found, and the 
relation of them to the organizing principles 
and the practical working of the Congrega- 
tional system is no more obscure than is the 
moon at its full ona clear night. Of course, 
some of these declarations are more import- 
ant than others; but all have reference to 
occurring cases, and are intended to mold 
and govern church practice, and so far all 
have a measure of importance. 

1. The Result says, for example, that ‘‘in 
many cases” where a member has signified, 
not in writing or in speech, but ‘‘ by his 
acts,”.that he ‘‘has abandoned fellowship 
with a church, in doctrine, worship, or 
Christian sympathy,” it may properly sepa- 
rate him from it, without formal censure. 

This is doubtless true, provided no charge 
has been made against the member affect- 
ing his character, and provided, after due 
notice, he makes no objection to this inter- 
pretation of his acts. But stated indefi- 
nitely, as in this declaration, and leaving 
the church wholly at liberty to put its own 


interpretation on such of his acts as it 


chooses to recognize, and to decide for 
itself whether his is one of the “many 
cases” where such action is proper, it cer 
tainly is a dangerous doctrine. It seems 
hardly possible that the council itself fore- 
saw the perilous range of its words. Per- 
haps its members were so intent on the 
cases of those whose exclusion they had 
been brought here to justify that they quite 
forgot the many others whom such a rash 
statement would equally affect. It places 
upon substantially the same footing, so far 
as liability to removal is concerned, the 
man who has excited animosities in the 
church by his zeal for the truth, and the 
man who has left it for the Roman Cath- 
olic communion. The one may be judged 
to have shown himself ‘‘ by his acts” not 
in fellowship with it ‘‘in Christian sym- 
pathy,” as the other is not in doctrine or in 
worship. Under it, so far as appears, a 
church may at any time cut off a member 
whose opinions and votes on exciting points 
of church administration differ from those 
of the majority; while, if this declaration 
is Congregational law, there is for such a 
one no redress. 

It may possibly be said that the good 
sense and Christian feeling of the church 
may be relied on to prevent such abuse. 
But good sense and Christian feeling some- 
times suffer a suspense; and in the interval 
they are not a guaranty for the rights 
which rules are intended to conserve, 
which this rule, if adopted, would leave 
fatally exposed. No limit is set to the 
exercise of this power on the part of the 
church. Almost certainly the use of it would 
swiftly become tyrannical abuse, in the 
hands of an excited and passionate major- 
ity; and such an abuse would seem justified 
beforehand by this vague but decided 
affirmation of the council. It strikes at 
the man who moves or approves an unwel- 
come inquiry, as directly as at him who 
spurns and denounces the church itself. 
The only safety under it must be found in 
a@ passive agreement with the governing 
power within the society; and any majority, 
determined on its ends, which should fail 
to make the church unanimous, under such 
an unlimited charter as this, must be want- 
ing either in perception or in pluck. 

Very likely this was not the intention of 





the council. They may have used words 
without estimating their force. But the 
intention of the legislator is one thing, the 
effect of his rule is quité another; and that 
the rule to which I demur is capable of ex- 
actly this application I cannot doubt. 

2. Still more dangerous, however, mor- 
ally, at least, is the further declaration that 
when a member has openly abandoned 
communion with the church, and is also 
charged with a scandalous offense, either 
by public rumor or by specific allegations, 
“‘the church may, toavoid greater scandal, 
use a wise discretion in selecting the offense 
{é. ¢,, either the absence or the asserted 
gross wickedness} on which it shall separ- 
ate him from it and discharge itself from 
all further responsibility for his conduct 
and character.” 

This may seem plausible; but in effect it 
relieves every church from the duty of in- 
vestigating any offense of any offender 
who does not himself prefer to be exam- 
ined. It opens to him an easy way to 
escape all ecclesiastical inquiry as to the 
grossest sins, and makes his irresponsibility 
to the church, for whatever foul and fla- 
grant wrong-doing, nearly perfect. He is 
charged with forgery, adultery, slander, or 
with a flagrant breach of trust. He has 
also for some time been absent from the 
sacraments, as such a man would not be un- 
likely to have been. He may threaten to 
make a troublesome disturbance if his sins 
are searched out; and, according to this 
declaration of .the council, the church 
which he disgraces is under no binding ob- 
ligation to the community, to otherchurch- 
es, to the man himself, or to the Lord and 


* Judge of all, to examine the grounds of the 


blasting accusation, though it fill the air, 
or though it be presented by specific alle- 
gations, and be sustained by unanswerable 
proof. That church is at liberty, ‘‘in a 
wise discretion,” to evade this painful but 
salutary duty, and to separate the offender 
from its future fellowship on the ground 
of his continued absence from church. 
The fleeing forger may be properly dis 
missed on account of a sudden voyage to 
Holland, without reference to any suspect- 
ed imitations of other men’s signatures; and 
it might have been ‘‘a wise discretion ”— 
each church must judge—to treat the in- 
cestuous Corinthian person whom Paul 
would have had ‘‘ delivered unto Satan” as 
one not entitled to further communion be- 
cause of irregular church attendance. 

It will be to some a minor matter that 
this directly contravenes the Result of the 
council of 1874. It authorizes the precise 
course pursued by Plymouth Church in the 
case then considered, which course the pre- 
vious council emphatically condemned and 
declared sufficient, if repeated, to authorize 
withdrawal of fellowship. By that coun- 
cil the familiar Congregational doctrine 
was affirmed, in these terms: ‘‘ When a 
regular complaint is made against such a 
member [%. ¢., one voluntarily absent from 
the communion of the church and from its 
worship] that in some other respect he 
violates the law of Christ, . . . the 
consideration that he has long ago forsaken 
the church is only an aggravation of his 
alleged fault.” 

It would hardly, perhaps, have been ex- 
pected that a second council, with the same 
moderator, should so explicitly contradict 
the first. It distinctly contravenes and 
essentially nullifies that section in the plat- 
form which declares, in terms, that ‘‘ when 
a council, properly convened and orderly 
proceeding, has pronounced its advice, a 
second council upon the substance of the 
same question, or upon the advice of the 
first, is manifestly improper” (part 3, chap. 
2, sec. 10). It tends to leave everything 
unsettled; to produce as many councils as 
there are possible varieties of opinion 
among those who call them; to put an end 
to all councils, by making all useless. 

But this may not be of cardinal import- 
ance. The really startling thing about this 
statement is that it prompts any criminal 
to evade a church censure, by abandoning 
church communion. It allows and encour- 
ages any church to save itself the trouble 
of examining and condemning the grossest 
offender, on condition that it will treat him 
as a recognized absentee. The speciiic alle- 
gations of those who know, the universal 
conviction pervading the community, that a 
member of the church is flagrantly immor- 
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al, leaves the church at liberty, at its 
own discretion, to say nothing about him 
except that he does not come to the com- 
munion. ‘ 

It certainly seems to me that in this 
declaration the council—without intention, 
of course, but in effect—has heaped dirt on 
the graves of its ancestors, and done grave 
dishonor to the name and the cause of the 
Lord of righteousness. The Lord says: 
‘* Woe unto that man by whom the offense 
cometh.” This rule says, rather: ‘‘ Woe 
unto that church by whom the offense thus 
coming is exposed.” The common sense 
of the world is justified in demanding that 
the wolf in sheep’s clothing shall be shown 
for what he is. But this rule contemplates 
simply shutting the gate when he goes from 
the fold, and leaving the fatal lamb-skins 
upon him. 


3. Though not of any primary importance, - 


a dictum of the council in regard to acertain 
class of cases, specified in the letter-missive, 
claims a moment's attention. It concerns 
members, otherwise unaccused, who absent 
themselves from the services, on the ground 
that they believe the pastor guilty of crime, 
though the church, after investigation, has 
acquitted and sustained him. The declar- 
ation is that such a reason for absence, 
without asking for letters of dismissal, is 
‘‘entirely invalid, schismatic, and unchris- 
tian.” The wrath of the council seems 
fully aroused against such wrong-doers, 
though it had just opened an outlet, so in- 
stant and so easy, for those accused of scan- 
dalous offenses. 

Undoubtedly it is true that a member, be- 
lieving, on sufficient evidence, that the pas- 
tor of the church is guilty of some tremen- 
dous wickedness, of which, however, the 
church as a body remains unconvinced, 
should seek elsewhere, when that is prac- 
ticable, religious instruction, with the com- 
fort and help which the sacraments bring. 
If such & one should continue in the church 
for any purpose of factious disturbance, he 
is justly to be condemned. His withdraw- 
al from it, rather, is plainly a matter of 
Christian duty. 

But there are manifold cases, not con- 
eeivable only, but actual, in which retire- 
ment from the church, and union with an- 
other, should properly be long postponed. 
There are not a few—as where no other 
church exists in the community, or in the 
neighborhood—where a letter of dismissal 
cannot be asked for, except as a mere mat- 
ter ofform. The better course would seem 
to be, in any such case, for the member to 
wait, in patience and in prayer, till God in 
his providence shall bring to light the hid- 
den things, and make others the sharers of 
the painful knowledge which already is his. 
Such patient waiting may be the only pos- 
sible way to rescue the church, and secure 
in the end the preaching from its pulpit of 
a purifying Gospel. 

But, in the meantime, the council says 
such a mémber “should show himself loy- 
al to the authority” of the church; and it 
regards ‘‘the conceit that he may protest 
more effectually against the supposed error 
of the church by partially withdrawing from 
its fellowship” as ‘‘eminently dangerous 
and disorganizing.” If this means any- 
thing pertinent to the case, it means that in 
the proper or necessary interval, between 
the conviction of the pastor’s guilt and the 
final request for letters of dismissal, the 
member is bound to hear the Gospel from 
what he feels to be lying lips, and to 
receive the body of Christ from hands which 
he undoubtingly believes to be defiled with 
unconfessed lust. If he does not, the 
church will have right to drop him, what- 
ever his relations to it have been, however 
strong his continuing interest in it and its 
welfare. It would seem, indeed, according 
to this statement, to have further right to 
cut him off, with formal censure, as “a 
dangerous disorganizer.” 

I do not know but the churches are pre- 
pared for a statement of this sort, and are 
ready to place it among their church rules. 
But, for myself, I hesitate to accept it. In 
things so sacred as the fellowship of the 
personal soul with God, its Saviour, through 
his truth and his sacraments, I am not pre- 
pared to say that the ministry of one be- 
lieved to be vicious must be accepted be- 
cause others adhere to him; that the ignor 
ance of the church is to supersede the 
knowledge of the personal member, as the 





rule of hisconduct. It may be quite impos- 
sible for him, under his conviction of duty, 
and in the circumstances in which he is 
placed, to ask for final letters of dismissal. 
He may even hope, by tarrying in the 
church, to be able to do something for it in 
the end, when the hour of calamity which 
he foresees has come uponit. But, in the 
interval, it strikes me that not his absence 
from the services, but his continued attend- 
ance upon them—his listening to the teach- 
ings, and accepting the sacraments, of one 
whom he entirely believes an impure hypo- 
crite—this is the course which most requires 
apology or defense. And PlymouthShurch 
itself, in a recent conspicuous and signifi- 
cant case, appears to be of the same opinion. 

The Roman Catholic Church holds, of 
course, that the character of the officiating 
priest, however bad, does not impair the 
validity of his sacraments, if properly ad- 
ministered; his official prerogative inhering 
indelibly, independently of his character. 
But I suspect it will take more than the 
statement of. this council to make a like 
doctrine current with Protestants, concern- 
ing their ministers. 

As I said, however, this is not a matter 
of primary importance to the churches at 
large, however important the right doctrine 
on the subject may be to individuals. But 
the next topic treated in this Result is of 
supreme consequence to the churches; and 
the statements in it, if accepted and carried 
out, appear to me simply destructive to the 
rights of individuals and to all proper ex- 
ternal relations between the churches. 

4. A mutual council is defined in the 
Result as ‘‘one selected by mutual agree- 
ment between the parties.” It did not, per- 
haps, need professors in seminaries or pres- 
idents of colleges, coming hundreds or 
thousands of miles for the purpose, to give 
this definition. If there were any question, 
as certainly there was, on which their testi- 
mony would have been timely, it was 
this: ‘‘Is a mutual council one in which 
the two opposed parties agree in common on 
every member of the tribunal? or is it 
one in which they agree in common on hav- 
ing a tripunal, and then proceed to consti- 
tute it, not in common, but mutually, by 
reciprocal interchange of selection of its 
members?” 

This council assumes it to be the former; 
and thereupon proceeds to say that Plymouth 
Church had ‘‘a right” to object to two 
of the churches named by her who had de- 
manded the council, and to make the ob- 
jection at a meeting subsequent to that at 
which they had been named and it had 
been agreed that they should be notified. 

If that was the opinion of the members 
of the council, they certainly are not to be 
blamed for expressing it. But if their doc- 
trine shall be generally accepted it will 
have the effect to put an end to mutual 
councils, in all exciting and endamaging 
cases—the very cases for which they are 
needed. If one party has always ‘‘the 
right” to object to churches or ministers 
named by the other, inasmuch as the right 
is sure to be exercised by the party en- 
dangered in the summoning of the council, 
the attempt to constitute such a tribunal 
must be about as hopeful as the attempt to 
get any fugitive from justice to beg judges 
and juries to give him a trial. 

No limit whatever is put by the council 
on the exercise of this ‘‘right.” If one 
church is objected to as too near, another 
may be as tooremote. One is too large, 
and another too small. One has in it—a pos- 
sible delegate—a friend of one party; and 
another is suspected of being committed, 
by some passage in its history, to a hostile 
course. The minister of one is not loose 
enough in his notions of retributive jus- 
tice; and the minister of another does not 
see the propriety of opening the Lord’s 
Supper to all the world, at the risk of 
casting its holy pearls before the swine. 
The reasons are numberless to give ex- 
cuse for objection. Indeed, no reason 
whatever need be given. The “right” is 
affirmed; and the exercise of a right is not 
to be challenged, and requires no defense. 

It is nearly as plain as anything can be 
that any pastor who, with reason or without 
it, is under the apprehension that a mutual 
council may be likely to harm him, will 
never allow such a council to be formed, if 
this dictwm is accepted ; that any majority ina 
church, which expects or fears to be rebuked 





if its action is reviewed, will find no churches 
acceptable to it, except what it may name 
itself. And it is certainly just as plain that 
to break up the system of mutual councils 
is to dissolve the Congregatienal commu- 
nion. It is to take away the chance of re- 
dress from every oppressed member of the 
church. It is to give the majority in each 
church an unhindered course, in which to 
work what wrong it will. It is to vacate the 
fellowship of the churches of significance 
and value, and reduce it to a mere tradition 
or a name. A more dangerous blow was 
never delivered at that church-order which 
has guaranteed to minorities a right to be 
heard, and made each church responsible for 
right-doing to the many standing in fellow- 
ship with it. 

The mutual council, whose members are 
not chosen in common, but by reciprocal 
interchange of selection, and in which, 
therefore, either party may be sure of hav- 
ing those in whom it confides—this has 
been the xgzus of the communion, and the 
strong defense of the injured or the weak. 

If it be said that denying the right of 
either party to object to those proposed by 
the other would leave each free to fill half 
the council with its own partisans, the 
answer is obvious. When the proceedings of 
a council are public, neither one of them 
can afford to be represented in it, exclus- 
ively or largely, by such partisans, The 
public finds them out, and discredits them 
at once. If their votes are against the ar- 
gument, those votes hurt themselves, but 
help nobody else. In fact, the weakness 
of the cause which they try to assist is only 
by them made apparent. The moral 
weight of the council of 1874 came im- 


| mensely from the fact that churches had 


been called to it from the centers of influ- 
ence, without regard to commitments or 
prepossessions, and that+a very consid- 
able number held views opposed to 
those of the churches which had con- 
vened them. The weakness of this last 
council comes as largely from the fact that 
the great majority of the men who com- 
posed it were believed to be called because 
they were in sympathy with the action to be 
scrutinized, or with its authors. The pres- 
ence of others, not understood to be thus 
pre-pledged, was all that saved the council 
from popular disregard. Without such men 
in it, the effect of its Result, as compared 
with that of the other sort of council, 
would have been like the weight of a bail 
of punk measured against a solid shot. 
Recognized partisanship makes the ablest 
man weak, the most eminent insignificant, 
and strips any verdict which they give or 
secure of value and force. 

While common sense governs men’s con- 
duct, they willsee this for themselves, and 
act accordingly. But the conceded right of 
objection to members of a council named, 
on his proper responsibility, by the adverse 
party, is simply destructive to that system 
of tribunals which has been hitherto the 
strength and boast of Congregational- 
ists. 

5. The Council assures the public that it 
finds no reason to call in question the 
method by which the “investigating ¢om- 
mittee” of Plymouth Church was consti- 
tuted, or the integrity with which their pro- 
ceedings were conducted. 

That the gentlemen who served on that 
anomalous committee are worthy of all 
social consideration, as pleasant friends, 
kind neighbors, valuable citizens, no one 
will be so ready to admit as one who has 
known most of them long. But it has not 
been usually the case that an investigating 
committee is named wholly by the party ac- 
cused. It does not generally consist exclu- 
sively of his personal friends, or business 
associates. If acting for a church, and 
taking the place of the church committee, 
it has not been common to put upon it as 
influential members those not themselves 
members of the church—attendants on its 
services, but confessing for themselves no 
public allegiance to the law of its Head. It 
has not been customary for the committee 
so constituted to take as its legal adviser 
and counsel the devoted and diligent attor- 
ney of the accused. And instances will 
hardly be found, prior to 1874, in which 
that attorney saw witnesses beforehand, and 
arranged with them so to shape his ques- 
tions as to seem to examine them, while 
keeping from the committee damaging testi- 
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mony—which is known to have been done 
in the instance, at least, of Mr. Richards. 

A committee so composed and so conduct- 
ed, whatever the personal worth of its mem- 
bers, wi about as effective for 
elucidatin®. ure and complicated facts, 
especially for evolving inimical facts against 
its nominator, as a brush of feathers for ex- 
cavating mines. It may have its uses, but- 
that is not one of them. In comparison 
with it, the committee of three distin- 
guished, wealthy, and estimable gentlemen 
who examined the New York City accounts, 
and certified to their correctness, a few 
months before the Ring exploded, was a 
judicious and satisfactory body. 

If the council, however, thought this 
arrangement fair, and adapted to relieve 
men’s minds of uncertainty, they are not to 
be complained of for having approved it. 
But neither must they complain hereafter 
when any Congregational minister, accused 
of whatever concealed wickedness, insists 
on having a similar committee; selected by 
himself; comprising men of great social 
power, but not members of the church; 
guided and guarded by his vigilant attorney ; 
sitting in secret; selecting the witnesses 
whom it will hear; judging beforehand, as 
the council says is right, ‘‘ whether their 
evidence would be material”; superseding 
the regular committee of the church, and 
making at last only such a report of the 
evidence presented as shall seem best fitted 
to sustain its result. A minister must be 
exacting, indeed, who is not satisfied with 
such astute and comprehensive arrange- 
ments for guarding him from a threatening 
inquiry. And, as the minister has no per- 
sonal rights which every other church- 
member does not equally possess, any mem- 
ber may demand a like committee when iis 
character and acts are the subject of scru- 
tiny. I see not why, upon this plan, the 
Examining Committee should not be wholly 
laid aside in cases of discipline; and mem- 
bers be released from even the necessity of 
refraining from the communion in order to 
escape its scrutiny. When that has come 
to pass, the function of the church, as a 
guard and witness for Christian purity, will 
seem, according to the logical force of this 
Result, to be quite fulfilled. 

Since the council endorses the constitu- 
tion and the conduct of this famous com- 
mittee, without hesitation and without 
limitation, it looks as if a precedent of con- 
siderable importance had got itself estab- 
lishef—so far, at least, as the earnest 
approval of this large and _ respectable 
representative body can give it establish- 
ment. 

6. Lest, however, even this arrangement 
should not give a wholly sufficient protec- 
tion toa minister, accused of whatever wick- 
edness, the council in another way makes 
his security nearly perfect. This is one of 
the most remarkable things connected with 
this remarkable Result. 

The church in the Andover Seminary had 
addressed to the Plymouth Church a wise 
and tender fraternal letter, expressing its 
concern at the injury suffered by the cause 
of religion in consequence of the painful 
anxiety felt by many in regard to the char- 
acter of the pastor of the latter, and asking 
the Plymouth Church to unite with it in 
calling a council, fully and impartially to 
examine the facts, and set the Christian 
mind of the country foréver at rest. The 
letter was adopted after the recent council 
had been summoned, as touching a matter 
of vital importance which that had not 
been invited to treat; and it reached Ply- 
mouth Church only forty-eight hours before 
this council was assembled. Going wholly 
outside its letter-missive, the council took 
up this application, and adopted certain 
resolutions about it—a function for which 
it had not been appointed, from which it 
was properly wholly debarred by that fun- 
damental provision in the platform which 
expressly limits every council to ‘‘ the sub- 
jects specified in the letter-missive,” and on 
which it had no more right to enter than on 
the simultaneous trial of General Babcock. 
In giving an opinion adverse to the letter of 
the Andover church it curiously illustrated 
the revolutionary character of much of its 
action. The old rule has been that an 
ex-parte council cannot be called till a mutual 
council has been refused. Here the rule is 
reversed, end for end, and a council, cer- 
tainly wholly ea-parte as concerning this 
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matter, declares a future mutual council 
out of order. 

In doing this abnormal thing it ‘ solemn- 
ly declares” certain propositions which may 
be best understood by applying them toa 
possible case. 

The church in A entered into fellowship 
with the church in B, when the latter was 
constituted, and still stands in that fellow- 
ship, interchanging with it members, meet- 
ing it in councils, and in its measure respon- 
sible for it before the public. 

The church in B called a pastor, and at 
his installation the church in A entered 
also into fellowship with him, by a distinct 
and separate act; and it stands in thaf;fel- 
lowship, receiving him to its pulpit, meet- 
ing him in councils, and in its measure re- 
sponsible for him before the public. 

This pastor comes to be considered by 
many immoral in life, perhaps an infidel in 
opinion; and such a rumor pervades the air, 
the evidence of the fact is widely affirmed 
to be in possession of many persons. But 
under his strong personal influence, and 
through the incessant and shrewd activity 
of those who adhere to him, the mass of his 
church continue their attachment, and one 
by one those who dissent are extruded from 
it. Comparative unanimity thus is secured, 
though at the sacrifice of much that was 
important. But still the rumors do not 
abate, and the Gospel seems dishonored in 
the house of its friends. 

The church in A feels the increasing and 
overwhelming burden of this evilfame at- 
taching to the pastor to whom its public 
fellowship has been pledged, and is anxious 
that the matter be impartially examined— 
that, if innocent, the minister accused may 
be cleared, or, if guilty, be removed; that 
in either case the pressure may be lifted 
from the churches, and the name of Christ 
be freed from reproach. It has no end 
whatever to gain except his protection, if 
he be guiltless; the protection of the 
churches, if he is not; and the furtherance, 
either way, of the supreme and immortal 
cause. Under the ‘‘ solemn declaration” of 
this council, what can it do to accomplish 
this end? 

In general, the reply is: It can do nothing 
not already precisely specified in the Cam- 
bridge Platform of 1648; for the Boston 
Platform of 1865 seems, with intention, to 
be left out of sight. But suppose that 
those more ancient regulations did not con- 
template the precise case, so exceptional in 
its nature, where a man widely accused of 
guilt is still sustained by the mass of his 
church; cannot the complaining church 
then apply to the new case the principles of 
that platform, and solicit the other church 
to unite with it in convening a council, 
mutually selected, to investigate the acts 
and the character of the man who is pas- 
tor of the one and to whom the other has 
given its fellowship? ‘‘ No,” says the 
council, ‘‘ it cannot do that. Here is what 
and all it can do:” 

First, it may suitably admonish the church 
in B, and remonstrate against its dereliction 
of duty—that church is not the prime or 
real offender. It may be deceived, as were 
even the apostles, when they trusted their 
treasurer; but its misapprehension is not a 
crime. The pastor is the one whom the 
scandal concerns, and who needs investiga- 
tion. But concerning him the church in 
A, which has given to him its public 
fellowship, is not allowed to even inquire. 
It is as if in a suspected commercial crime 
the alleged forger could not even be ques- 
tioned, but only the innocent acceptor of 
his note. 

Secondly, this remonstrance bringing no 
satisfaction, the anxious and _ troubled 
church in A may acquaint other church- 
es with the objectionable action of 
the church in B, still refraining from 
complaint of its pastor, and ask them to 
unite with it in a further admonition.—This 
is a step which the Boston platform does 
not recognize, and the authority for insert- 
ing which, on the part of this council, is not 
apparent. It simply puts a further fetter 
on a progress already sufficiently slow. It 
requires a most unwelcome correspondence, 
carrying the discussion into different 
churches, involving the risk of division in 
each, and still aiming, as before, not at the 
pastor, whom the rumors affect, but at his 
contented and well-meaning church. But 
suppose that time and patience are given 





for doing this work, and that still no issue 
satisfactory is reached. What next may be 
done? c 

Thirdly, the admonishing churches, tak- 
ing the law into their own hands, may for- 
bear communion with the church in B 
and call a council to consider the case; 
but this council ‘‘ has power to inquire and 
consider only” whether the church in B ‘is 
really acting contrary to order and duty.” 

Even power to exclude it, or advise its 
exclusion, from the general fellowship, if it 
should be found to be so acting, 1s not 
affirmed by this cautious declaration. So 
far as appears, the council can only “‘ in- 
quire and consider,” which, perhaps, they 
might have done at home, without taking 
any corporate action. Certainly they can 
take none which directly concerns the pas- 
tor involved. As to that, the church in A 
is absolutely, vehemently, precluded from 
any attempt at it by the dictum of this as- 
sembly. No such church, it says, with un- 
wonted emphasis, ‘“‘has the right or the 
power ” to claim to take part in the investi- 
gation of his character, either threugh a 
mutual council proposed by itself, or by an 
ex-parte council, on the failure of that. 
The entire process must stop short with the 
calling of a council to ‘‘ inquire and con- 
sider” whether the related church in Bis 
acting regularly in retaining for its pastor 
a man whom it confides in, while others be- 
lieve him an immoral skeptic. 

A more perfect illustration of the ‘‘ way 
not to do it,” it.seems to me, was never 
presented since the son in the parable said 
“‘T go, sir,” and went not. 

The church in A entered into fellow- 
ship with the church in B, and still raises 
no question as to its general moral sound- 
ness. If it made objection to its rules of 
procedure, it could arrange that by a confer- 
ence or acouncil. But that is not its pres- 
ent grievance. It, also, by a separate public 
act, entered into fellowship with the pastor 
of that church. It has no judgment to 
utter against him; but it knows him to be 
suspected by many intelligent and God- 
fearing persons to be a guilty hypocrite. 
His shadowed name darkens its life. The 
unabating rumors against him make further 
effective Christian activity impossible for 
it. They give impulse and edge to the 
sneer of the skeptic, and break the force of 
every sermon. But, according to the vehe- 
ment volunteered deliverance of this re- 
cent assembly, it can no more touch 
him with any proper church-inquiry, 
through an impartial tribunal for the 
purpose, than it can strike with the 
blow of impeachment a cabinet officer. 
The fellowship, which makes it responsible 
for him, forbids it to ask whether his name 
with the general public should be Judas or 
John. It can only approach his innocent 
church; ask others to do, so; forbear com- 
munion with it, if it please; and at last 
call a council ‘‘to inquire and consider,” 
not whether the pastor is a dissolute pre- 
tender to a grace he does not know, but 
whether his church has been acting in 
order. If it accomplishes anything what- 
ever toward investigating the character of 
the minister accused, with whom it stands 
in public fellowship, and whose alleged 
wickedness brings a constant and sore re- 
proach upon it, it does this only by indirec- 
tion, and under the cover of a different aim. 
It can only reach him by considering, and 
possibly censuring, at last, not himself, but 
those who believe in him. It can only 
raise the question of guilt in the pulpit, by 
inquiring into the orderly conduct of the 
possibly mistaken but morally sound disci- 
ples in the pews. 

If this is Congregationalism, I cannot but 
suspect that the general Christian mind of 
the country will think it has had about 
enough of if. Certainly no priest or minis- 
ter in any other body of Christians ever 
known on earth was so carefully and entire- 
ly shielded from inquiry as to his character 
as is the pastor of a Congregational church, 
according to the statement of this assembly, 
so long as he succeeds in keeping his hold 
upon his circle of local hearers. His power 
to deceive them is the guaranty of his safety. 
Their ignorance is his absolute defense. He 
may laugh at all ecclesiastical inquiry, from 
whatever quarter, so long as his personal 
followers adhere, and while the ‘‘solemn 
declaration” of this council spreads above 
him its shield and buckler. 


} church, after due admonition, may call a 


As if to drive the very last nail in the 
screen which is to hide him, the council 
makes even this tedious, indirect, and un- 
worthy process to be conditioned upon a 
previous ‘‘neglect to investigate” on the 
part of the church to which he ministers. 
If there has been some form of investiga- 
tion, with which that church has declared 
itself satisfied, the church which stands in 
fellowship with it cannot, without an un- 
just: violence, send its first admonition. 

It does not seem extravagant to say that 
no paralysis ever chained all the muscles of 
motion and of speech as the statement of 
this unauthorized conncil would chain the 
zeal of an intelligent church, which sees the 
whole progress of religion impeded by the 
swarming and ever-renewed allegations of 
unconfessed wickedness in one with whom 
it stands in fellowship, but into whose 
conduct, according to this, it can no more 
inquire than into the secrets of a Turkish 
harem. I would not overstate the matter; 
but, really, this declaration of the council 
almost amounts to a practical invitation to 
any deceptive and plausible rogue to enter 
the Congregational ministry, and there get 
a safety which the world outside is not 
ready to offer. 

No heresy, even, it would appear, howev- 
er destructive, can be questioned about by 
the neighboring churches until it has so far 
gained acceptance with a church that it is 
willing to allow and endorse it. A practical 
protection is carefully secured to it in all 
its earlier development and progress, and 
the doors of the communion seem flung 
wide open for any defection from the faith 
of the Gospel. H 

If it be said that the council was limited by 
the Cambridge Platform, and so shut up to 
these damaging conclusions, the reply is im- 
mediate: that there is a platform later than 
that, and much more familiar among the 
churches, which, at least, provides that any 


council to advise whether another church 
“tolerates and upholds notorious scandals;” 
and, finding that it does, after proper in- 
quiry, may advise the withholding from it 
of communion. If it be said that even this 
does not warrant a full investigation into 
the alleged scandalous facts, it must be re- 
replied that such technical and.verbal ad- 
herence to a rule, when the case is 
not one which the rule fully contem- 
plated, would be a most idle ‘sticking in 
the letter.” Grant that the ancient plat- 
form, framed in a pure simplicity of man- 
ners, did not contemplate precisely the case 
of one to whom his church shall adhere 
while multitudes of minds outside of that 
church conceive him guilty, and concerning 
whom, alter, it may be, dreadful years of 
discussion and suspense, opinion is more 
divided than at first. Congregationalism, 
if possessing a true vitality, must certainly 
be able to apply its principles, by some 
normal process in harmony with those prin- 
ciples, to the exacting and novel case. If 
it cannot, it is too weak for a crisis, and 
already too old for the times. If it cannot, 
the organic law which restrains it, and 
makes it incapable of meeting such emer- 
gencies, is condemned beyond the hope of 
reversal. 

The Andover proposal was in no sense in- 
consistent with the earliest platform, much 
less with the later. It was in perfect inti- 
mate harmony with their spirit and their 
principles; though it sought, I may admit, 
to illustrate that spirit, apply those princi- 
ples in a case hitherto quite unexampled. 
Acceptance of it would have remedied a de- 
fect, and filled out a polity. Rejection of it, 
and the substitution for it of something as 
utterly foreign as possible to both platform 
and polity, is the very sharpest dishonoring 
censure that could, as I think, have been 
passed upon both. 

But this is the thing which comes next in 
order. 

7%. Having made the mutual councils of 
churches either practically impossible, by 
giving to each contesting party the right of 
veto on the other’s nominees, or else, as 
where a pastor is involved, incompetent to 
any useful office, and apparently feeling 
still, in spite of any precommitment of its 
members, and in spite of the impassioned 
declarations which met them, that further in- 
vestigation must in some way be had, out- 
side of the church, in order to any relief of 











and especially to any timely vindication of 
the churches of its order, the council pro- 
ceeds to invent a new instrument for the 
purpose; and this is the real consummation 
of its work. 

The fact that it had no authority to do 
this, conferred by the letter which was its 
charter, does not seem in the least to have 

hindered its zeal. For any such purpose it 
was only a casual, illegitimate assembly, as 
destitute of authority as any street-meeting. 
But it took up the work with ardent devo- 
tion, and certainly came to a wonderful re- 
sult. It proposes an instrument for such 
investigation, apparentiy simple, but in 
reality curiously complex, and puts the en- 
tire management of it as completely in the 
hands of those desiring a particular result 
as the wheel of the ship is in the hands of 
the helmsman. 

A brief analysis will make this apparent. 
First, a committee of three members of 
the council is appointed, to organize a com 

mission; these three members being excel- 
lent gentlemen, whose confidence in the 
pastor to be investigated is said to be ex- 
pressed and complete. 

Secondly, these members, in forming the 
commission, are authorized to select any 
five names out of twenty, among which 
twenty are several of gentlemen whose 
eagerness for 4 result of vindication would 
be likely to stand a tremendous shock from 
whatever evidence. 

Thirdly, if these five nominees should not 
all consent or be able to serve, any three of 
them are a quorum, and may fill up the 
vacancies with any persons whom they shall 
select, whether named in the previous list 
or not. . 

If a commission organized like this is 
not, from its inception, committed, by all 
the sentiments of its members, to a special 
result, the customary laws which regulate 
human action must have been reversed, and 
the stream and the fountain be no longer 
alike. . 

Fourthly, this commission is, apparent- 
ly, not to be organized till after the lapse 
of sixty days, during which charges may be 
presented—after which they cannot be—by 
parties making themselves responsible [it is 
not said to whom] for the truth and proof 
of the same. Whether these parties must 
be members of Plymouth Church or not 
does not clearly appear. The most intimate 
representative of the pastor in that church has 
once said that ‘‘ by all civil or ecclesiastical 
law” they must be. But subsequent state 
ments appear to change this. That they 
cannot know beforehand who are to try the 
charges which they present, is obvious at 
first sight. They present them in the dark, 
to an unknown tribunal. 

Fifthly, the commission, so organized, 
without hearing any evidence in support of 
the charges, may decide that they have al- 
ready been sufficiently tried, and on that 
ground may dismiss the complaint. 

Sixthly, if at the end of sixty days no 
charges have been presented, it seems to be 
provided, in a strangely complicated series 
of words, that the commission may yet be 
organized, if the committees of the church 
and the council deem it desirable, to hear 
testimony not previously given, which they 
think may throw light upon the charges al- 
ready tried. In other words, if the com- 
mittee of the church wish then to present 
ex-parte testimony on behalf of the pastor, 
the commission may be organized to hear 
such testimony, and to render a general 
verdict upon it. It would not be stranger 
than other things have been if this should 
turn out to be the sole function of this 
commission. 

By the approval of the council in the par- 
allel case of the “‘ investigating committee” 
this commission is authorized beforehand to 
sit in secret,to use its own judgment in 
calling for witnesses, and in concluding, be- 
fore they are called, ‘‘ whether their evi- 
dence would be material.” It is unre- 
strained by any rules, except the discretion 
of its members. It cannot, probably, pro- 
tect witnesses before it from suits for slan- 
der, on account of their testimony. It is 
responsible to no one. It has simply to re- 
port the result which it may reach to the 
examining committee of Plymouth Church, 

to be given by that to the public; and 
Plymouth Church itself is not even advised 
to accept the result, or do anything about 





religion from the load it has been carrying, 


it, except to publishit. The action of the 
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commission is evidently intended, however, 
to bea finality, beyond which inquiry never 
shall go. 

It would certainly be unjust to the many 
honest members of the council to even sus- 
pect that this curious commission was al- 
lowed by them to be organized in their 
name for the purpose of acquittal. It 
might not, perhaps, be wholly unjust to the 
shrewder minds behind the scheme to sus- 
pect that they thought it adapted. to give a 
show of readiness to meet hostile charges, 
without involving serious danger—an eccle- 
siastical Quaker-gun, which looks ready 
for any service, but through whose silent 
wooden mouth no shot can pass. It cer- 
tainly is not too much to say that no result 
in the least likely to be attained by such 
a commission can do anything important 
toward enlightening and purifying the fetid 
darkness in which the churches of Brook- 
lyn and of the land have long been 
walking. 

But, even if- f could, is it not a humil- 
iating, if not an alarming fact, that all the 
ancient and honored methods of general 
administration among related Congrega- 
tional churches, by means especially of 
mutual councils, are suddenly completely 
set aside, by an assembly not empowered to 
do it, in favor of a contrivance like this— 
extemporized, untried, and possibly at- 
tended with more peril and perplexity than 
the wisest can foresee? It is a contrivance 
as unknown as court-martials to all pre- 
ceding Congregational history. It has no 
ecclesiastical right or privilege. It may be 
wholly ez-parte in constitution, while ful- 
filling perfectly the provisions which frame 
it. It could not displace the pastor from 
his pulpit, though it should find him guilty 
at last of worse offenses than his accusers 
have ever alleged. It cannot even advise 
the withdrawing of fellowship from the 
church which sustains him, though that 
church, in the face of a damnatory verdict, 
should unitedly adhere to him. It is as 
wholly irresponsible a body, to the council 
which devised it, to the affiliated churches of 
the communion, as it is to Prince Bismarck. 
It need not give a semblance of reason 
for its finding; and any council subse- 
quently convened could not act upon that 
finding, except after full consideration of 
its grounds, without grossest injustice. 

One cannot but stand perplexed, and al- 
most aghast, before the proposal for such a 
commission, put forth in the name of Con- 
gregational churches, from the sea-coast to 
the mountains, by an assembly not author- 
ized to do any such thing, and by an assem- 
bly which could not regard the Andover 
proposal as properly Congregational; which 
felt itself constrained to advise its rejec- 
tion, because chapter and verse did not ap- 
pear in the Cambridge Platform empower- 
ing one church to ask another to unite with 
itina mutual council, to clear, if possible, 
the character of a minister, pastor of ihe 
one church, but received to its public fel- 
lowship by the other. The gnat and the 
camel will recur to one’s thoughts! 

The development of Congregationalism, 
in a needed direction, by a cordial approval 
of the Andover proposal, would have made 
churches more fraternal, ministers improp- 
erly accused more safe, and would have 
added stability and vigor to a system of gov- 
ernment adapted at the outset to a limited 
region, but now extending over areas conti- 
nental, of which the Fathers never dreamed. 
But this novel arrangement for an irre- 
sponsible secret commission is no more a 
development of any principle in the plat- 
forms of the communion, or in its previous 
history, than an iron spike driven into its 
trunk is the development of a peach-tree. 
If it should become a precedent at all, it 
would simply be a precedent for an unhin- 
dered license in inventing new methods of 
church-inquiry and putting upon them our 
ancient name. The next council might, 
with equal propriety, propose the public 
drawing of lots to decide a man’s character, 
as more scriptural in its nature, and not 
less Congregational. 

The above are some of the principal 
points presented in this remarkable ‘“ Re- 
sult,” which appear to justify a degree of 
apprehension, and to be fitted to make men 
pause before they allow themselves to even 
seem to be committed to principles so rash, 
and to measures so strange. But, after all, 
the radical trouble, with any one who 


thoughtfully considers it, lies deeper than 
these. 

To put a power, practically unlimited, of 
excluding members on account of their 
“acts,” as showing a want of ‘Christian 
sympathy,” into the hands of any majority ; 
to authorize any church to let the great 
sinner go unrebuked, if he has ceased at- 
tending the services; to require a member 
who fully believes in the pastor’s guilt to 
continue to attend on his ministrations, 
when a letter of dismissal is for any reason 
impossible to be asked for, denouncing his 
course as ‘‘unchristian” if he does not; to 
make mutual councils practically impos- 
sible, in difficult cases, by requiring a com- 
mon agreement of the parties on all the 
members, and giving to each “‘ the right” 
to object to the other’s nominees; to en- 
dorse for the past and so authorize for the 
future an ‘‘investigating committee” se- 
lected by the accused, not wholly com- 
posed of evenchurch-members, and affec- 
tionately devoted to the man whose acts it 
is to examine; to forbid one church to ask 
another to unite with it in a faithful en- 
deavor to clear themselves and the Chris- 
tian community of the injury involved in 
ever-recurring and unsettled charges against 
a minister for whom both in their measure 
are responsible; to put forth a commis- 
sion, such as that here proposed, as a sub- 
stitute for the usual councils of the 
churches—these things are enough to startle 
the dullest. 

But still behind and beyond all these 
breaks forth on one’s thoughts that greater 
question, more unsettling to the mind than 
even these strange and eccentric proposi- 
tions: If a Result like this be accepted, then 
what is left, in the entire Congregational 
plan, to be regarded as finally settled? What 
can ever be considered fixed and defined, be- 
yond the reach of the first rash impulse? 

If one council can commend the rules 
which a previous council—certainly not of 
less intelligence—has declared, if carried 
out, sufficient to justify the withdrawal of 
fellowship; if one can adjudge specific 
cases, in effect, if not in form, by princi- 
ples which the other declared unsound; if 
one can answer three several questions, spe- 
cifically proposed to a previous council, and 
answer them in exactly the opposite sense; 
if a council, not empowered for the pur- 
pose, can construct and set forth a wholly 
new instrument for church inquiry, and 
supersede by it all usual church tribunals; 
if it can forget its own letter-missive, and 
enter on important and difficult business of 
which in that appeared no mention; if even 
the permanent platforms of the commun- 
ion have no directing or limiting force in 
any such case, but a council, once organ- 
ized, may consider any question and assume 
any function which others shall suggest or 
which it may contrive—what basis remains 
for any settled rules whatever? Why con- 
tend for such rules, when the only possible 
effect seems to be to heap up sand, which 
the next foot may scatter or any puff of 
breath blow down? Of what possible use 
are discussion and effort to get anything de- 
fined, or anything established? And if that 
cannot be, what alternative is left for one 
who would build an orderly church, ac- 
cording to wise and intelligible rules, on 
whose permanent validity he can rely, but to 
get himself out as soon as he can of such 
rickety confusion? It is idle to build our 
edifices of stone, if the rules of the church, 
more important to it than buildings, are so 
mutable and shifting. Anybody can put ma- 
terials together, if they are solid; but it takes 
nothing less than miraculous power to make 
a permanent wall of water. 

I left the positions which it had been 
pleasant for me to occupy, because of the 
pressure of these thoughts upon me. I did 
not do it as declaring a purpose to leave at 
once the communion I was born in, in which 
my fathers had ministered before me, and 
in which my whole public life has been 
passed. I have no claim to influence others; 
but, for myself, I wait to see what others 
say, what the general mind of the churches 
says, to these extraordinary recent proceed- 
ings. It may be that such a reaction will 
come as will give to the general scheme of 
government, which to me now appears al- 
most fatally threatened, a new term of life, 
with more of stability, order, and strength. 
But, unless such comes, I do not see how 
any man can abide for long in a house so 





frail in its foundations, and so infirm in its 
structure, that it may tumble’ in heaps 
around him at any moment. 

Certainly I cannot. I have not years 
enough left for work to give any large 
future part of them to rebuilding the plat- 
form on which I am to stand. I see the 
heads around me growing whiter. I know 
that whatever force I have must now be 
used for the service of God, in the manifest- 
ation of his Divine Son. With me the blos- 
soms have fallen; the ripening fruit-season 
is fast passing; the October tints are not 
far in the distance. There are subjects on 
which I love to dwell, as those who hear 
me will bear me witness; but these ques- 
tions of a changeful external polity are not 
among them. There are transcendent and 
immortal results, forothers and for myself, 
for which I would work. I cannot be al- 
ways unavailingly trying to get the very 
primary rules of church-order re-estab- 
lished. 

The Congregational system has had a 
great history. Its colleges and seminaries, 
as wéll as ,its churches, are trophies that 
will not let others sleep. It has given 
abundantly to other communions, and has 
all the time been enriched itself. Its min- 
isters have often been pre-eminent in the 
communities which they have molded. Its 
missionaries have walked the dark places 
of the world, in the white of an apostolic 
charity, and sometimes in the crimson of 
martyrdom. Its great benefactors of insti- 
tutions and of man shine crowned with 
the gold of a Slorious beneficence. But it 
cannot live always by virtue of its past. If 
it would still surpass that history, in its 
future development over the country, if it 
would attract the best minds to itself, or 
even hold the common minds which it has 
trained, it must do it by securing the purest 
Gospel in the teaching and the life of both 
ministers and members. It must, at least, 
assure the world that it provides established 
rules, which conserve and cherish Christian 
purity; that members received to the 
churches which it forms cannot be released 
from them, whatever their crimes, by sim- 
ply absenting themselves from the sacra- 
ment; that councils are assured to the hum- 
blest member who feels aggrieved, in which 
those whom he trusts and respects shall sit 
unchallenged; that any minister in its com- 
munion, accused of gross sin, shall be prop- 
erly questioned and impartially judged by a 
regular, speedy, and competent tribunal; 
and that, while giving the right hand of fel- 
lowship to either minister or church is made 
as easy as to draw on one’s glove, it shall 
not be as wholly impossible to withdraw it, 
whatever the occasion, as it is to escape 
from one’s poisoned skin. 

As at present presented, in this recent 
“* Result,” the whole scheme seems absurd. 
The man who builds churches at the West 
or the South, or in his own city, on the 
basis of its principles, appears to me to be 
doing all he can to heap up anxiety and 
trouble for himseJf, and to make the exter- 
nal Kingdom of Christ a mere confused, 
chaotic jumble. 

Last of all, it must be said, with the ut- 
most emphasis, that a method must be 
found, if one does not exist, and a method 
in harmony with the primary principles 
which are organic in the system, for secur- 
ing a recognized purity in the pulpit; at 
least, for releasing other churches in fellow- 
ship from all responsibility for any one ac- 
cused, by many voices, of reduplicated 
crimes, and the question of whose possible 
guilt continues, year after year, an inces- 
sant subject of public debate. The recent 
council distinctly admits and conspicuously 
affirms that its accepted Congregational 
scheme has no regular and appropriate 
way whatever for searching into and set- 
tling a vast public scandal in one of its 
churches; that that can only be done, if at 
all, by some machinery wholly unknown to 
any of its platforms, to any of its 
manuals, to any tradition of its elders; 
and that neither a requesting member 
of the church, nor a member dropped 
fronr the roll, against protest, and while 
making severest charges against the pastor, 
nor any sister church, near or remote, can 
effectively secure such a mutual council as 
might explore and end the scandal. 

Nay, more than this: each one of the pro- 
ceedings by which the church, enthusiastical- 





ly devoted to its pastor, has fostered to its. 








portentous growth this detestable incubus 
on all American Christian life, is authorized 
and endorsed by this numerous council, 
The dropping of one of its members from 
the roll, after he had charged the pastor 
with adultery, and when a complaint, on 
account of such charges, by a member of 
excellent standing and repute, had been 
formally lodged against him; the peculiar 
appointment and peculiar procedures of the 
“investigating committee,” on account of 
which their verdict wholly failed to restore 
public confidence; the cutting off of an- 
other member, without trial or censure, in 
spite of her protest, and in face of her 
tervific declaration that the pastor, who for 
years had opened to her the secrets of his 
confidence, was to her knowledge a _ per- 
jured adulterer; the denial to her of a 
mutual council, under cover of an objec- 
tion to two of the churches named by her, 
which made it impossible for them to ap- 
pear, and justified others in equally declin- 
ing; the repulse of the gentle and noble 
overture from the Andover church—every 
one of these proceedings is emphatically 
endorsed, the last was suggested, by this 
large and influential representative body. 


The machinery of Congregationalism, 
according to it, is precisely adapted to pro- 
long and keep alive such a scandal as the 
present; but is hopelessly incompetent, in 
its normal provisions, to bring it to an end. 
Any other similar demoralizing develop- 
ment, hereafter arising, is, therefore, as ful- 
ly assured as it can be of having as longa 
run as this, and of keeping the anxious 
mind of the public as widely feverish and 
festered as now. The irresponsible ‘“‘Scan- 
dal Bureau ” may need to be often repeated 
hereafter, may need to be made a perma- 
nent institution, under such an astonishing 
scheme of ‘‘ government.” 

TI seriously think that, if a way had been 
sought to make the Congregational name a 
by-word and a hissing to the entire Ameri- 
can people, I had almost said to the civilized 
world, the way thus adopted was the very 
best possible; and that unless the method 
proposed by the Andover church, or one 
equivalent to this, shall be insisted on as 
just and right, and shall ere long be carried 
to success, the ancient and honored denom- 
inational title, in which we have rejoiced, 
will be so smirched that no one who can 
help it will be willing to wearit. If it be 
true that Congregationalism, after centu- 
ries of development, and after three years 
of public distraction by this hideous rumor 
of an unexplored wickedness, has really no 
power to doanything about it, in any effect- 
ive and legitimate way, but can only ap- 
prove the successive steps by which the 
present paralysis has been reached, men 
ought not to be severely blamed if they ad- 
judge it unworthy, at least, of further 
respect. 

It is not pleasant to me to write thus. I 
remember the schools in which I was trained. 
Iremember the graves by which I have stood. 
I remember the grand and saintly souls 
who are now with the Church of the First 
Born, above. Iremember the almost thirty 
years in my own congregation—of happy 


harmonious, and useful church-life, with the 


truths that have stirred us, the promises 
that have raised us as on the swift celes- 
tial wings, the divine influence that has 
wrought on our souls, the sacraments 
where we have seen the Lord. I remember 
the other churches around us, to which I 
have given whatever I had of counsel and 
support, andin whose welfare my heart has 
expanded with new delight, and I hardly 
can bear even now to read, I would al- 
most recall, if it were possible, the words I 
have felt constrained to write. But VERA 
PRO GRATIS is as good a rule nowas in 
earlier times. And it is as true of the gov- 
ernment of the churches as it is of their 
worship, that ‘‘God is not the author of 
confusion.” 





At a church meeting on Monday night, 
called for the purpose, the church supported 
Dr. Storrs by adopting the following pream- 
ble and resolutions, by a vote of 90 to 23: 


‘“‘ Whereas, There is a known and authorita- 
tive ecclesiastical law of the Congregational 
Church, evidenced by its usages and its ac- 
credited platforms of polity, by which the 
validity of the acts of churches and of councils 
are determinable; and 

“« Whereas, The procedures of churches and 
councils which do not conform to that law are 
disorderly, illegal, and revolutionary, snd not 
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binding upon individual churches or the Con- 
gregational communion ; and 

‘Whereas, The late Advisory Council con- 
yened in Brooklyn, in February, 1876, did, in its 

ublic result of council, in terms or effect, 
declare and affirm: (1) That a subsequent or- 
dinary council may disregard, annul, and set 
aside the result of a previous council, which 
acted within its letter-missive and within the 
acknowledged competency of a council; (2) 
that a church may, without reproach for laxity 
of discipline, drop a member for alleged pro- 
longed absence from ordinances or other minor 
offense, without inquiring into the truth of 
graver charges publicly and specifically made 
against the moral and Christian character of 
such member; ‘selecting’ a minor ‘offense 
on which it shall separate him from its fellow- 
ship,’ that it may avoid the scandal of inves- 
tigating and cutting him off for the graver 
offense ; (3) that a council may declare itself 
upon matters of the gravest concern to an in- 
dividual church and to the collective churches 
of the communion, which are not submitted by 
the letter-missive, from which, by the con- 
sentaneous act of the inviting and invited 
churches, the sole authority of the indi- 
vidual delegates and of the collective council 
is derived, and by which its functions are 
strictly limited; (4) that without hearing a 
church that has proffered a mutual council to 
a sister church, and with a submission of that 
question by the letter-missive a council may ad- 
vise the latter church that such proffer was un- 
authorized and should be rejected, and may 
thus take upon itself the exclusive responsibili- 
ty for the rejection of a proffer which it was 
within the undoubted competency of one church 
to make and of the other church to accept ; (5) 
that after agreeing to unite in calling a mutual 
council each party has an unconditional and un- 
limited right by objecting to exclude from the 
council any church or minister proposed by the 
other party to be invited, even irrespective of 
the question whether such excluded church or 
minister is in truth or in fact so committed to a 
pronounced judgment in the case as to be mor- 
ally ineligible to sit in the council; that such 
right of exclusion exists even after the excluded 
church or minister has been named, agreed to, 
and by arrangement between the parties noti- 
tied that an invitation will be sent, and may be 
exercised so as to exclude from a mutual coun 
cil (one-half of which is to be named by each 
party) all churches which and all ministers 
who, by their maturity of age, experience, and 
wisdom, or by reason of vicinage, or special 
knowledge of the parties or of the relevant 
facts on which the councii is to pronounce a 
conclusion, are in the nature of things most 
competent, morally and intellectually, to con- 
clude wisely and justly ; (6) that a pastor (and 
by parity of reasoning a churchmember who 
has equal rights with the pastor), who is 
charged with a scandalous offense, may be per- 
mitted by his church to pass by the standing 
examining committee and constitute a special 
committee of attached friends ard business 
associates (some of whom are not members of 
the church), to investigate the charge, with the 
assistance and direction of his private attorney; 
and that the church may accept an investigation 
by such special committee, so constituted and 
directed, and its decision as ample and final, or 
as relieving such church of all duty to make 
further inquiry into the truth of the charge ; 
that a council may set aside the orderly method 
of investigating, by a regularly constituted coun- 
cil, a grave matter which concerns the purity 
and good name of all the churches, and may 
substitute therefor a secret commission, anoma- 
lous in the mode of its constitution, in the defini- 
tion and limitation of its functions, and in its 
methods of procedure, and in the personnel of 
the tribunal so unknown that contidence can- 
not be implicitly reposed in either its integrity, 
intelligence, or impartiality ; therefore, 

** Resolved, First, That the Church of the Pil- 
grims will not accede to and will not be bound 
by the principles so declared in the result of 
Council ; that it regards those principles as nov- 
el, false, and revolutionary, and subversive of 
the platforms and polity of the Congregational 
communion; and that it does not hold itself 
bound to continue denominational fellowship 
with any church which adheres to those prin- 
ciples. 

** Resolved, Secondly, That upon the funda- 
mental principles of the Congregational plat- 
form and polity—principles which underlie all 
voluntary corporate association and effort— 
whatever concerns the collective brotherhood 
of the churches may be judged by that brother- 
hood in a properly-constituted council, ordinary 
or extraordinary, according to the particular 
case ; and that if a church proves itself unwill- 
ing or unable, by some appropriate ecclesiastical 
procedure, instituted by itself or in any orderly 
way proffered by sister churches, to rid itself of 
a scandal which tends and threatens to discredit 
all the churches, it is the right and may be the 
imperative duty of the brotherhood of churches 
to institute inquiry in order to rid itself either 
of such scandal or of such church ; and that we 
shall regard a final denial of such right of the 
brotherhood of churches to investigate, in an 
extreme case, through an ecclesiastical council, 
as endangering not only the purity but the very 
existence of the communion of Congregational 
churches.” 





THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 





THE impeachment trial of ex-Secretary 
Belknap is postponed indefinitely, through 
the miserable mismanagement of the Demo- 
cratic leaders of the House of Representa- 
tives. They were so exceedingly anxious 
for a grand spectacle, to affect the New 
Hampshire election, that when they 
brought in the report of impeachment, last 
week, they actually let the only witness to 
the crime alleged escape to Canada. The 
chairman of the Committee that drew out 
the evidence actually took Marsh to the 
office of the Sergeant-at-Arms and had him 
paid off; and then he went to New York, 
and after to Canada. From the autset the 
House Democrats have shawn that their 
greatest desire is to make political capital 


.thing against the Administration. 





out of their discoveries. It is not the pwn- f 


ishment of Belknap that they care for; but 
the defeat of the Republicans in the fall’ 
elections. So, when the President, through 
the district attorney, had waited the 
evidence in the possession of the Demo- 
cratic House for a day, so that Mr. 
Belknap might be indicted and soon sent 
to the penitentiary, the House refused / 
It wants nothing of the sort just now. It 
is determined to have Belknap impeached 
by the House and tried in the Senate, that 
the Democratic party may make something 
out of it. 

Marsh must be coaxed back first, and so 
a bill is passed in hot haste holding out the 
promise of protection to all witnesses re- 
quired to testify before any of the House 
committees. AsI read the bill, itis not 
only a premium on confession, but on ras- 
cality. It says virtually: ‘‘If there be any 
scoundrel in the country who has been en- 
gaged in nefarious transactions with any 
Republican official, if he will now come 
forward and aid this Democratic House in 
carrying the country next fall for the De- 
mocracy, by implicating the Administra- 
tion, through its subordinates, in miscon- 
duct, such scoundrels are hereby promised 
exemption from all punishment for their own 
crimes!” The House was in a panic and the 
bill went through with only ten dissentients ; 
but the Senate will act with more cau- 
tion. It is said that the Government always 
acts upon the principle of allowing a 
criminal to turn state’s evidence. True; 
but it always exercises its discretion. It 
does not hold out a general pardon to all 
culprits. In this case it is the Democratic 
party which holds out a pardon to all 
thieves who will implicate Republican offi- 
cials. It might prove in some cases a tempt- 
ation to perjury. The Democratic whisky 
dealer, who has stolen millions by fraud, 
could escape all punishment by implicating 
the Federal official in his district. 

But, after all, it isa very bad year and 
winter for the wicked; and it was time that it 
came. The President has been so blind and 


even stupid in bringing round him so many ‘ 


men of ill-repute(the Shepherds, the Delanos, 
the Schencks, the Murphys, the Babcocks, 
and so on) that, now that a panic has come, 
the people are ready to believe almost any- 
After 
the Belknap exposure, how it makes every 
honest Republican hang his head in shame 
to learn that Orville Grant, a brother of the 
President, has been jobbing in these post- 
traderships! The Republicans in Congress 
show the right disposition in this matter. 
No matter how foolish the President may 
have been, they are not going to defend any 
of his follies or stand by the bad men he 
has honored with his confidence. 

One thing seems to be certain. The Re- 
publicans must nominate for President a 
man above all suspicion, or they are doomed 
to an overwhelming defeat. It is no time 
now for either a well-meaning military man 
with a low moral sense or a smart and 
crafty politician. It must be a man of the 
loftiest character, or he will be beaten out of 
sight in the fall campaign. There are such 
men still inside the Republican party; but I 
fear the power of the “‘ rings” will render 
the nomination of one of them impossible. 
We shall soon see, however, how much 
virtue and courage there is left in the party. 

The Senate at last finished the case of 
Pinchback. Five or six Republicans had 
the intelligence and the courage to say No 
to the demands of this pretender, and he 
will never try again. It is amazing how so 
many Republicans in the Senate, with party 








schemes toppling to ruin’about them, still 
go on adding to their majority by trying to 
bring in men guilty of fraud and to keep 
others in who got there by the same means. 
A Senate majority maintained by artifice 
and fraud isn’t worth having; nor, in the 
present temper of the people, can it long be 
maintained by such means. To gain Pinch- 
back or save Spencer may lose a dozen sen- 
ators in the North. 

The debate in the Senate on Thursday 
afternoon, in which Gordon and Withers, 
on the Confederate side, and Morton and 
Sherman and Edmunds, on the Republican 
side, participated, was intensely interesting. 
The speech of Edmunds was truly grand- 
Tt was a clear and most eloquent statement 
of the real issues between Republicans and 





Democrats to-day, Withers, of Virginia, 


charged sectional strife upon the Republic- 
ans, just as Hill, of Georgia, charged in 
the House the other day that the Republic- 
ans were responsible for the civil war. 
This impudence was met with proper 
severity by Mr. Edmunds. ‘‘So long,” 
said he, in substance, ‘‘as colored men are 
deprived of their rights at the South there 
cannot be peace between the sections.” It 
is a conflict of ideas—just as it was in 
1860—and the right is sure in the end to 
triumph. 

The impudence of these Confederates is 
wonderful. They daily abuse Republicans 
and Republicanism, asif they were not fresh 
from the battle-fields of treason. One of 
the most furious of the House rebels in the 
Belknap case was himself once censured in 
the legislature of his native state for taking 
a bribe of twenty dollars. D. W. B. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March Lith, 1876. 














ments, ete. 
eral: Ist. It was discovered thatrubber, being the nat- 
ural reservoir of electricity, possesses great curative 
properties. 2d. When rendered soft and pliable, it be- 
came a convenient base for the best external stimu- 
lants, 3d. It could be worn without soiling the clothing 
or causing the wearer hg inconvenience. Like all 
new inventions, however, it was far from perfect and 
capable of improvements. These improvements 
have been made in Benson’s Capcine Porous Plaster. 
An article descriptive of the new method of treating 
the rubber, whereby it contains more electricity 
than formerly, will be published in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT of next week. 





* Be thou as chaste asice, as pure as snow, thou- 
shalt not_escape FR ae Use 
Renne’s Pain-killing Magic Oil when traveling, and 
you will escape all danger from change of climate or 
water. It promptly cures colic, cholera morbus, 
chills, colds, sprains, bruises, and should be in every 
traveler’s portmanteau. Sold by all druggists and 
grocers. 








The Imp Dyspepsia ceases to torment those who 
use Milk of Magnesia, a mild, pleasant, and effect- 
ive remedy, which is never violent but always decis- 
ive in its effects. There is nothing like it tor reliev- 
ing heartburn, flatulence, sour stomach, and head- 
ache caused by indigestion. Sold by Druggists. 








PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 


PATENT UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES. 
Pronounced ee ee Superior to 


FULLY WARRANTED. 


MEsSRS. S.C. OSBORN & Co.: 

Having thoroughly tested HALLET, DAVIS & CO.’S 
Upricht Piano-Fortes, I take pleasure in recommend- 
ing them as superior to pny other I have ever known. 

SOPHIE FLORA HEILBRON. 
Warerooms, 20 East 14th St., N. Y., 
S. C. OSBORN & CO., 


Boston Warerooms, 484 Washington St 


HAINES PIANOS. 
17,000 


NOW IN USE! 


170 Made, Sold, and Delivered 


DURING THE MONTH OF MAY! 








means send for s ciroular, giving prices and iliustra- 
tions of the HAINES PIANO-FORTE. These 
Pianos have given entire satisfaction for the past 
twenty-five years. They have every improvement, 
are first-class, and guaranteed. not be influenced 
by unprincipled agents or salesmen; but go to head- 
quarters or their regular authorized agents. 

e above number of Pianos sold in one month is 
the best proof of the a yee and great 
demand of the HAINES PIANO-FORTES, 


Circulars may be had Free upon Appli- 
eation to 


HAINES BROS., 


Corner 21st St. and 2d Avenue, 
New York. . 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK !! WRITE!!! 
Bef: buy, send for information, circulars, and 
pricelist. Guaranty unlimited. Piano sent for ap 
roval and satisfaction assured by our “ Special 
Oper.” Address Chambers’ Piano Factory, 
; 306 4th Avenue. New York. 








A PIANO CHEAP. 


A NEw and splendid Piano, from one of 
the best and oldest manufacturers in the 
country, round corners, richly-carved legs, 
and in every respect a perfect and most 
magnificent instrument, for sale cheap for 
cash or a good endorsed note at four to six 








months. Apply to H.S8. Caanpuer, Box 





GRAND, 
SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


These instruments have been before the public for more 
than forty years, and upon their excellence alone have at 
tained an 

UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 


which establishes them as 


UNEQUALED 

for their TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, and 
DURABILITY. 

They have received Seventy-five Gold and Silver Medals 
over all other competitors. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 


No. 112 Fifth Ave., 350 W. Baltimore St., 
(above 16th Street), Nog. 1,3,5, and 7 N. Eutaw &t., 
NEW YORK. BALTIMORE. 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 





STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
Worlds Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
Warerooms 109 and 111 East 14th St., N. ¥ 

UILD IANOS. 
ed 
Fa 
The GUILD PEANOS are famous for great nicety and 


durability of workmanship and fine tone qualities.— 
Boston Journal. 


We recommend them as by in every respect reli- 
able and satisfactory.—Oliver Ditson & Co. 

Are the perfection of musical mechanism.—Provi- 
dence Journal. 


ge Easy TERMS TO DEALERS. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR 


Cugcn ano Grape, Orcans, 


Specifications snd references furmished upon ap 
plication. 




















TRAVEL. 
INMAN LINE. 


Royal Mail Steamers are appointed to sail as follows: 

R QUE N AND LIVERPOOL: 
CITY OF MONTREAL.Saturday,Mareh 18th,at 11 A.M. 
CITYOF PARIS. ....Saturday, March 25th. at 3 P.M, 
CITY OF CHESTER... .Sa 


ay, April Ist, at 11 A.M. 
guy OF NEW Y 





ORK...Saturday, April 8th, at 3 P.M. 
TY OF RICHMOND..Thursday, A ath, at8 a.m. 
and each succeeding Saturday, from Pier No. 45 North 


ver. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 


AGE 
Drafts issued at low rates. 
For cabin passage and general business apply at the 
company’s office, No. 15 Broadway. 
For steerage passage at No. 33 eerts & or Pier 
No. 45 North River. JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


HOTELS, ETC. tl 


SOUTHERN 
HOTEL, 


ST. LOUIS, 


FRONTING ON WALNUT, FOURTH, AND FIFTH STs. 
LAVEILLE, WARNER L& CO.» Proprietors. 

past ti been 
BS ag re inted. refresceed, 
recarpeted, and refurnish Som top to bettem 


The “SOUTHEEN” is located near the 
center of business, the theaters, and alt plarcs 
ot a a — sabtes =“ supeli a 
the bens the marke afford an re is in the 
Hotel yo the neatest RESTAURAN' in 
the city for la 




















ies and gentlemen. 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 


Madison, Between Clark and LaSalle 
Streets, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
The Brevoort, which has been recently furnished 


in the most elegant style, is the finest European 
Hotel in the city; is Situated in the very heart of its 





business center, offers especial advantages to persons 
visiting the ait either for business or pleasure. 
Rooms $1 to $1.50 per day. 


H. M. THOMPSON, Proprietor. 


IRVING HOUSE, 


WOOLMAN STOKES’ SONS, 
WALNUT, AB. NINTH, PHILADELPHIA 


This House is located in the heart of the City, con- 
venient to business quarters. The Chestnut and Wal- 





To 
- Depot. Was opened newin 1872. Its 100 
Sioon ta to Sh pos doe - a of room. 
m 1 day, acco: le 

No Ap at this House. 





OCC!DENTAL HOTEL, 

(la:e Westchester House), 

Buro Broome street and 
225 eee xt ingle Hoome, 75 cts. to $1; Fam- 
Rooms, $2 to 35 Ho 7 





2787, New York. 


ie 
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from th: Grand Central it direst to 
th TP: DARROW. Proprietor, 
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NOTICES. 


2" All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of tnis journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

2 All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 

icati from Ss and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 3787. 

52 No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

&2" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. ” 

2” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 
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251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL CRISIS. 


WE hardly need to ask every one of our 
subscribers to read most carefully the ad- 
dress of Dr. R. S. Storrs on the Advisory 
Council, of which we publish, as its im- 
portance demands, a verbatim{report. We 
especially commend it to the careful study 
of the Congregational clergy and laity of 
the land. It recognizes and marks the cri- 
sis upon which Congregationalism has been 
thrust by a few of its own churches, and 
opens the way to resist the new and spuri- 
ous departure. 

The question before Congregationalism 
is not one of High Church or Low Church; 
not even of association or independence 
It is more narrowly defined than that. It 
is simply this: Whether the Congregational 
body can protect the purity of its pulpit. 
According to the new theory impressed 
upon that Advisory Council, a church is 
utterly independent in the one matter of 
its pastor’s immunity from discipline. So 
long as a minister can maintain his popu- 
larity with his own people, although he has 
by his course brought scandal on the whole 
body of churches; although the majority of 
intelligent men, not in his own vicinity 
merely, but all over the land, believe him 
guilty of the foulest crimes, he is yet so 
fenced about by the support of his own 
single church that no other church and no 
council or body of churches can bring him 
to trial. 

This is not all. According to this new 
theory, while the accused minister and the 
abetting church are relieved of all account- 
ability to other churches and ministers, 
these ministers and churches are not re- 
lieved from responsibility for them! A 
man is inducted into the ministry by the 
advice and act of other churches; but the 
moment he is in the pulpit no power of 
theirs can degrade him from it. He may 





disgrace the fellowship of the churches; but 





they have no kind of remedy and must en- 
dure the fellowship. The absurdity of the 
proposition is exceeded only by its impu- 
dence and equaled only by the disgrace 
which falls on all those who are contam- 
inated by the fellowship of such a church. 
No wonder that Congregationalists hang 
their heads in shame. No wonder that 
their ecclesiastical enemies or rivals mock 
at their calamity. No wonder that Dr. 
Storrs and the Church of the Pilgrims re- 
cord their protest against this travesty on 
church order, and demand some protec- 
tion to their own honor, if they are to be 
counted in such a fellowship. If this the- 
ory isto come in vogue, and the old de- 
ferises are to be cast aside, Congregational- 
ism has seen its best days. The time has 
come for disintegration or disruption. 

Look at the case. A man who is 
pastor of a so-called Congregational church 
was tried before a court, and, by the final 
vote of a quarter, and, at one or another 
ballot, five of the jury, was absolutely 
proved guilty of adultery, and, conse- 
quently, of perjury. At that trial half of 
the testimony against him was excluded. 
His own confessions were admitted; but 
not the confessions made to eight or ten 
men and women by the partner in his sin. 
On the imperfect testimony admitted the 
presumption against his innocence was so 
great that about five of the jury were ready 
to pronounce him guilty, and more than 
half of the intelligent clergymen and lay- 
men of the land are either convinced of his 
guilt or believe that it isso probable that 
his continuance in the ministry is a scandal 
toallthe churches of hiscommunion. And 
yet, if we may believe the council of his 
friends, Congregationalists have no remedy 
but to sit still and await the judgment of 
God. If that be true, then Episcopalians are 
right when they point to the speedy justice 
meted out to a bishop and taunt Congre- 
gationalism as an inefficient system. Then 
Presbyterians are right who call it a rope 
of sand. 

We believe the churches will come to the 
support of Dr. Storrs in his utterance for a’ 
pure pulpit. They must if they will not 
make their own pulpit an altar of refuge 
for plausible villains. In some way they 
must pronounce themselves in favor of the 
accountability of churches to each other. 
How this shall be done it will be for each 
church to say. Not a few, we imagine, 
may prefer to adopt resolutions like those 
passed by Dr. Storrs’s church. In this or 
some other way Dr. Storrs and the Church 
of the Pilgrims should learn that they have 
the sympathy of the communion of 
churches. But if there be a large follow- 
ing of the new utterances of the Beecher 
Council there is either disruption or disin- 
tegration before the Congregational body. 
Of this, however, we have little fear. The 
influence of the council is very rapidly 
weakening as its deliverances are being 
analyzed, and the abler men among its 
members are declaring their more or less 
divergence from its results. Dr. Bacon 
last Monday began a critical review of it 
before the New Haven students; and Pres- 
ident Fairchild, who was obliged to leave 
before the close of the council, does not 
conceal his partial dissatisfaction with 
even those parts which came under the con- 
sideration of the committee of which he 
was a member. The more the Andover 
proposition is considered the more worthy 
it appears, and it is not likely to be readily 
given up. The reply of Plymouth Church 
was received just before the spring vacation; 
but as soon as a new term shall open we pre 
sume that another step will be taken. We 
believe that the time is now brief before Con- 
gregationalism shall purge itself of this 
scandal, either by an orderly investigation 
or by the exclusion of Plymouth Church 
from that intelligent and time-honored com- 
munion of saints. 

I 


MR. SANKEY’S SERVICE OF SONG. 





Messrs. Moopy and Sankey work to- 
gether in such perfect harmony and the 
labors of the one so complement the exer- 
tions of the other that comparison between 
the two is almost never made. Should one 
of them die or part from the other, any new 
religious partnership of Moody and Smith, 
or Jones and Sankey, would lose in the 
public mind much of the peculiar power 








that is now manifest in the Hippodrome. 
Alexandre Erckmann and Emile Chatrian 
are not more closely one in the novel-mak- 
ing business than are these two sevants of 
Christ in their evangelistic labors. But Mr. 
Sankey’s singing is so effective and so at- 
tractive that we want to discuss in a word 
or two some of its characteristics. 

To begin with, it is from the heart, and 
from the throat too. Mario never could 
take Mr. Sankey’s place at the cabinet organ, 
nor could the most pious of men with a 
rasping voice. By his choice of songs, by 
his pathetic or triumphant modulation of 
tone, by his curious blending of modesty 
and self-assertion, this sweet singer in Israel 
makes his hearers feel that he is desparately 
in earnest, and that he is using a gift of God 
in God’s service, just as much as Mr. Moody 
is. Atevery one of the revival meetings 
persons are present who profess to care 
nothing for Mr. Moody’s prayers and ex- 
hortations, but to have been drawn to the 
Hippodrome merely to hear his fellow- 
worker sing. But they find it hard to apply 
to him the cold canons of criticism which 
they might take with them to the Academy 
or Steinway Hall, and before the service is 
over find their hearts are touched and their 
heart felt enthusiasm aroused. The great 
struggle over the choir question, all through 
the country, is between two factions—those 
who insist that church music shall be artist- 
ic, though never so cold and artificial; and 
those who declare that a Christian with the 
voice of aguinea hen must sing better than 
a sinner with the throat of a Nilsson or a 
Wachtel. We would that both these class- 
es could be congregated every day for a 
week to have auricular proof that the way 
to manage the west end of the church is to 
fill the choir-seats with men and women 
who when they were boys and girls were 
equally enthusiastic over their music lessons 
and their Sunday-school. 

The most prominent outward character- 
istic of Mr. Sankey’s singing is his admir- 
able enunciation. It is about as good as a 
lesson in elocution to listen to him. Every 
word rings out as clear as a bell, and the 
soft passages are no less distinct than the 
loud ones. Then, too, Mr. Sankey con- 
trives to sound his fs and ps without for- 
getting that the vocal sounds are predom- 
inent inmusic. The English language, say 
the opera singers, is unfit for singing, and is 
only less guttural and jaw-breaking than 
the German. Notsoisit with Mr. Sankey’s 
vocalization. The people hear him for his 
cause, and are silent that they may hear; 
but if they were noisy, his penetrating tones 
would still reach them in pretty much all 


their power. 
Mr. Sankey’s voice is sometimes said to 


be ‘‘rich”; but it hardly deserves the adject- 
ive. It is most carefully and judiciously 
managed, however. This apparent “rich” 
quality is largely due to the manner in 
which the singer avoids the use of mere 
tricks and extravaganzas. Then, too, he 
knows his hymns thoroughly, and antici- 
pates coming lines far more than most 
singers. Thus he sings one line or one 
stanza with his plans for the next continu- 
ally in mind. This is not so common or so 
easy a thing as it seems. He has a rather 
unusual skill in choosing hymns for partic- 
ular parts of services, and reads Mr. 
Moody’s wishes and purposes with remark- 
able quickness. Nor does he forget that one 
hymn touches a widow and another a 
stevedore; and each is sung with its object- 
ive point in mind. And he knows when to 
stop. 





RIGHT AT LAST. 


Tue Senate last week decided, by a vote 
of thirty-two yeas against twenty-nine nays, 
to reject the claim of Mr. Pinchback to rep- 
resent the State of Louisiana in the Senate 
of the United States. Five of the votes 
against him were given by Republican sen- 
ators, while all the other Republican sen- 
ators present, with the exception of Senator 
Robertson, of South Carolina, who declined 
to vote, and those who were by agreement 
paired with absent senators, voted for him. 
General Burnside was the only senator ab- 
sent without being paired. Had every sen- 


ator beenin his place in the Senate and 


voted on the question, the result would have 
been the same, as is shown by the actual 
vote and in the manner in which absent 
senators were paired. 





We are gratified in being able to record 
the fact that the Senate has at last come to 
the right conclusion in deciding a pure 
question of law. The judgment thus ren. 
dered is an official declaration of the Sen. 
ate, fully endorsing the finding of its Com. 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, as stateq 
in their report of February, 1873. The 
Committee said in that report that the de 
facto state government of Louisiana, then 
in existence and claiming to have been 
elected in November, 1872, including Wij. 
liam P. Kellogg as governor and the go. 
called legislature that chose Pinchback to 
the Senate, was not a lawful state govern. 
ment. The ground then taken by the Com. 
mittee is the one now aftirmed by the Sen- 
ate in refusing to seat Pinchback. His cre. 
dentials were indue form. There was no 
doubt as to their genuineness or as to the 
fact that he was elected by the body pur. 
porting to have elected him. The sole 
difficulty, so far as the electing body is con. 
cerned, was that it was not a lawful legis. 
lature, and, hence, had no power to elect; 
and precisely the same difficulty applied to 
Kellogg as governor of the state, since his 
title to office is exposed to the same objec- 
tions as that of the legislature. 

What is most remarkable in this case is 
the fact that the Senate of the United States, 
with all the evidence spread before it by 
one of its own committees more than three 
years ago, should have postponed a de- 
cision of the question for so long a period. 
The case as to its merits stood on the day 
of the decision just as it did when it was 
first opened. The interminable speech- 
making neither added nor blotted out a soli- 
tary fact. The report of the Committee, 
covering, with the testimony, more than a 
thousand pages, presented the whole case in 
both facts and argument; and yet until 
last week the Senate has refused to say 
whether Pinchback was or was not entitled 
toa seat. The consequence of this most 
scandalous delay has been a denial to Lou- 
isiana of her right of equal representation, 
as guaranteed by the Constitution. The 
Senate has so misused or, rather, failed 
properly to use a power granted to it by the 
Constitution as to bring its action into 
conflict with the plain letter and spirit of 
another provision of the same instrument. 
It has trifled with the state right of sena- 
torial representation. 

Moreover, the reason is no better than the 
act itself. Does any man in his senses be- 
lieve that, aside from the influence of party 
spirit, it would have taken the Senate of 
the United States three years to ascertain 
whether Pinchback, according to law, had 
a good title toaseat, and that, too, with 
the whole evidence applicable to the case all 
the time before the Senate in a printed form? 
No man believes this. The discussion 
shows the reverse. While the Democrats in 
the Senate are by no means faultless in the 
matter, the main responsibility lies with 
Republican senators, since they have been 
in the majority during the whole period. 
There has not been a solitary week for 
three years when the Senate was in session 
in which they could not have settled the 
question. The maneuvers and dodges 
which have been played upon this subject 
are a disgrace to the Senate, and especially 
to the majority responsible for their tolera- 
tion. 

A clearer question of law, in view of the 
facts, is hardly supposable, and a clearer in- 
stance in which party spirit, rather than 
law, has controlled the action of the Senate 
is not furnished in our whole history. The 
Democrats were as intensely partisan in 
their spirit as were most of the Republic- 
ans, yet in this case they happened to be on 
the side of truth. The five Republicans 
that refused to yield to party dictation and 
voted with the Democrats, in order to vote 
right, deserve the thanks of the country. 
If all senators and representatives in Con- 
gress would act on this principle, they 
would be wiser as well as better men and 
the people would live under better laws. 


— 


Tue Herald of Gospel Liberty is told of 
more than one minister who has become finan- 
cially involved and religiously injured by the 
frequent and too free borrowing of money.” 
This is true; but the Herald should not fail to 
read those congregations a lesson whose cul- 
pable carelessnéss so often makes this borrow- 
ing a necessity. 
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Etlitorial Dotes. 


THE nomination of R. H. Dana, Jr., as the 
successor of General Schenck, our late min- 
ister to England, has met with an almost uni- 
versal welcome of approval from all the repre- 
sentative journals in the country. It is very 
rare—nearly, in truth, unprecedented—that any 
nomination of so important a character has 
been so well received by the public. Mr. Dana 
has never held any diplomatic position, and it 
is by no means sure that he possesses the neces- 
sary qualifications for such an office; but his 
fitness is assumed and of his honorable char- 
acter there has been no question, except in one 
instance. The New York World, without dis- 
paraging the intellectual superiority of Mr. 
Dana, vigorously protests against his confirm- 
ation by the Senate, on the express grounds 
of his having been proved guilty of literary 
larceny and perjury. The charges are very 
serious and they deserve attention, for, if 
Mr. Dana can be proved guilty of the offienses 
laid at his door, or if he cannot disprove them, 
he is clearly not a fit person to represent the 
American people at any foreign court. The 
World is a very bitter and unscrupulous parti- 
san journal; but it cannot be accused of polit- 
ical partisanship in this matter. It acts simply 
as the mouthpiece of William Beach Lawrence, 
of Rhode Island, who accuses Mr. Dana of rob- 
bing him of his literary iabor, in appropriating 
to his own use the notes which Mr. Lawrence 
appended to his edition of Wheaton’s “ Ele- 
ments of Internationai Law.” No direct pecu- 
niary benefit could be gained by either Mr. 
Lawrence or Mr. Dana, as each gave his 
services for the benefit of Mr. Wheaton’s 
family; but the professional reputation 
which each anticipated from his annotations of 
the work was of much greater importance than 
the profits of a copyright. What is requisite 
to be proved is that Mr. Dana did purposely 
appropriate the labors of Mr. Lawrence and 
pass them off as the results of his own investi- 
gations ; and, if that can be done, it should be a 
bar to Mr. Dana’s confirmation by the Senate, 
or of his being trusted in any honorable em- 
ployment of any kind, public or private. We 
have been greatly scandalized by the accusa- 
tions made to the discredit of General Schenck, 
and it will not do to send to England as his 
successor a man who rests under an imputa- 
tion of committing an offense which may be 
compared with General Schenck’s Emma Mine 
affair. 





THE moral law, as the bond and strength of 
society, is vindicating itself fearfully at pres- 
ent. There is avery painful impression abroad 
that the late disclosures of crime in high places 
is only significant of deeper depths below, 
and each new exposure increases the uneasi- 
ness and apprehension. There is a very gen- 
eral lack of confidence in the common in- 
tegrity of men. Public trusts, like the man 
who journeyed from Jericho to Jerusalem, 
seem to have fallen among thieves. There is 
searcely a city or village or public corporation 
of any kind in the land whose officers have not 
fallen under suspicion, and in many cases 
under conviction. And business stands still; 
and public faith is shaken; and men scarcely 
know whom to trust. There is money in the 
country; there is no lack of resources; but 
there is not confidence enough in public and pri- 
vate integrity to set them in motion. Perhaps 
after some more bitter experience we may at 
last learn that righteousness alone can exalt a 
nation, while sin will finally be a reproach and 
curse to any people. 

THERE is a treaty with the Indians securing 
them the undisturbed possession of the Black 
Hills country. Not long ago Generals Crook 
and Sheridan issued orders against any one’s 
going thither, upon pain of severe punishment. 
Now, however, General Crook has set out with 
a large expedition for the Black Hills; and 
General Sheridan has asked the military com- 
inittee of the House of Representatives for an 
appropriation of $200,000, to build two forts, to 
protect the miners, who in the grossest bad 
faith are going into the Indian reservation. He 
says: 

“Military operations have now been com- 
menced — the hostile bands of Sioux, by 
request of the Interior Department, and I con- 
sider this appropriation so necessary that I 
especially request immediate action on it.’’ 
Necessary for what? Why, to protect a band 
of border ruffians in their flagrant outrages 
upon the Indians. And the Sioux are spoken 
of as hostile! Their country is invaded, con- 
trary to treaty, and themselves plundered and 
shot indiscriminately; yet we wonder at their 
hostility and commence military operations 
against them! There is a treaty; but who 
cares for justice or honor, as long as the out- 
raged party are only Indians. 

In the nomination of Judge Taft, of Ohio, 
for the Secretaryship of War the President has 
selected a gentleman of undoubted ability as 
a lawyer and high standing as a citizen. 





Whether he has the qualifications appro- 
priate to administer the War Department 
of the nation we have no means of judg- 
ing. The country will readily exercise confi- 
dence in his integrity and fidelity, and we 
have no fear that the people will in this re- 
spect be disappointed. “Time and trial will test 
his capacity as a war minister. Judge Taft was 
a member of the Superior Court of Cincinnati 
when the school question was argued before 
that court. He delivered a dissenting opinion, 
which the Supreme Court of Ohio subsequent- 
ly confirmed by reversing the decision of the 
majority. 


THE soft-money men in Connecticut, whom 
the Democrats of that state sought to win over 
to their side by demanding a repeal of the Re- 
sumption Act, seem rather hard to be pleased. 
At any rate, they concluded in their convention 
of last week to run a state ticket of their own, 
heading it by Mr. Charles Atwater, of New 
Haven, as their candidate for governor. This 
inflation ticket will give the disciples of the 
John Law school in political economy an op- 
portunity to show their full strength in Con- 
necticut. It will not be a matter of mere 
bluster and noise, but of votes in the ballot- 
box. We more than suspect that their leaders 
have made a mistake in putting a distinct ticket 
into the field. The Democratic platform was 
intentionally so worded as to invite their sup- 
port, while at the same time seeking to avoid 
giving any offenge to those who believe in hard 
money. The real contest will be between the 
Republicans and the Democrats, and the out- 
and-out inflationists will make so poor a show 
at the polls that their brethren in other parts 
of the country will be in some danger of con- 
cluding that, after all, they are not the people. 
The true policy for these gentlemen is not to 
expose their columns, but to hang on to the 
tail of the Democratic party. That party will 
accommodate them or anything else that has 
votes to give in return, 


Tuts from Dr. Cuyler: 


“DeaR Epitor:—In THE INDEPENDENT of 
March 9th I find the following paragraph, 
which I never saw before : 

“‘Dr. Cuyler recently recommended every- 
body to lie in bed until a cup of coffee had 
been prepared ; and now we learn that there is 
no end to the domestic discord he has pro- 
duced by his advice, because of the heated dis- 
cussions which have sprung up in order to 
establish who in the family should make that 
coffee.’ 

“As the sensible things which a man utters 
are often forgotten and the foolish things 
which he never did utter are often widely re- 
peated, I will thank you to “spot” the above 
sentence as a forgery. I believe in early rising 
—coffee or no coffee. T. L. CuyLer.” 





Acligions Intelligence, 


MR. MOODY IN NEW YORK. 


THE meetings at the Hippodrome show an in- 
creasing interest. For the benefit of the peo- 
ple living out of the city and who are anxious 
to attend the Hippodrome meetings when a ser- 
mon is preached, Mr. Moody has consented to 
hold services in the afternoon at 4 o’clock and 
to preach the same sermon as in the evening. 

Mr. Moody has preached two sermons on 
“The Blood ’’ and two on Heaven during the 
week. His sermons have usually escaped sharp 
criticism even from those who are considered 
to be the less orthodox followers of Christian- 
ity. But the sermon on “ The Blood” invokes 
some opposition and criticism in certain quar- 
ters. Mr. Moody anticipated this and meets 
the arguments of his critics in his usual blunt 
and direct way. In his prayer before the ser- 
mon he said: “‘ Keep thy servant from teach- 
ing any error.” When ‘he had opened his re- 
marks he referred to the blood, saying : ‘‘ That 
scarlet line began its course way back in Eden 
and runs all through the Bible. It is the scar- 
let thread that binds the leaves.”’ - : 

His sermon on Heaven was a clear and vivid 
description—such a pieture as could be drawn 
only by a man who, like Mr. Moody, believes 
thoroughly what he finds in the New Testa- 
ment. He began by saying that in these days 
there were many people who think there is no 
Heaven except on earth and no God except 
Nature. But the Heaven on which he would 
have all hopes fixed was the one above the 
skies, the one in which were God the Fath- 
er and Christ the Son, the angels and the 
friends who have gone before; and, with his 
Bible in his hand, he read the texts on which 
this vision and this hope were founded. He 
spoke of the children, the way to teach them 
the simple story and to lead them to God. 

At the Wednesday prayer-meeting Mr. Moody 
spoke of the promises of God. He said: 


‘There was a manin London who had all the 
romises of God printed together in a little 
k, and some time after some one in the 
country wee ¢ for a copy. He received the 
answer that all the pro of God were out 
of print. Perhaps that man had never heard of 








this (hol up a Bible). At one time in Chi- 
o, when the meetings grew a little dull, I 
told them we would go through the Bible and 
look for all the promises given us; and from 
that time there were no more dull meetings. 
We had never realized before what promises 
God has made to those who believe in Jesus 
Christ. In the West I met a man in the cars 
who was marking alot of notes he had in his 
hand with the letters B, G, P, and so on, and I 
asked him what it was for. He said some of 
them were bad—the parties were bankrupt and 
he never expected to collect them ; some were 
good, though the men were slow to pay; and 
some were only possibly good; and he marked 
them to calculate his chances. Now some peo- 
le are just like this with God’s promises. 
me they expect will be kept and some they 
do not. me are barely possible. I advise 
you to make all God’s promises good. God al- 
ways keeps every promise he makes, and I 
a y any infidel to show any promise he has not 
ept.’ 

The weekly temperance meeting was largely 
attended. Mr. Moody said he wished to make 
his hearers understand that there was no hope 
for the drunkard except through Christ. A 
man may have a strong ; will but the tempter is 
stronger than him, and unless he throws him- 
self on Christ and asks him to take away the 
appetite he will never be sure that he is saved. 

After a prayer by Mr. Wells and the hymn 
‘Pass me not,O gentle Saviour,’ Mr. Moody 
introduced Dr. Reynolds, of Massachusetts, 
who has been active in recent temperance 
movements in that state. He gave as his own 
experience : 

“Tam one of the unfortunate men who in- 
herited the love of strong drink. It is as much 
a part of my inheritance as my hand is part of 
my body. drank for 20 years, and the last 
six I was a hardened drunkard. When for the 
second time I was on the verge of delirium 
tremens, driven by a propensity I could not con- 
trol, I,in despair, kneeled down and asked God 
to help me; and from that time to this I have 
been a temperate man and one of the happiest 
that ever lived. If you want to read a history 
of my life and of all drinking men’s lives, you 
will find it in the 60th psalm. No man can 
handle alcohol and not be beaten inthe end, 
Drinking men are the best-hearted men in the 
world, and if you can get them to quit it they 
make the best Christians. Oh! if this evil has 
got hold of you, godown on your knees and 
ask God to help you.”’ 


The Sunday sermon was a familiar talk. Mr. 
Moody said he did not mean to preach a set ser- 
mon; but to show his hearers the way of life and 
to illustrate it so that it should be clear to all 
in the house. Mr. Moody dwelt upon trust in 
Christ as the ground of salvation. Not our feel- 
ings, not our good works, not our resolves, but 
Christ is our Saviour. In him we live and are 
made strong against temptation and sin. 
Speaking of feeling, he said: 


‘Suppose I say to a man: ‘Do you feel that 
you own this piece of land?’ He looks at mea 
moment and thinks I must be crazy. He says: 
‘Feel? Why feeling has nothing to do with it. 
I look at the title. at is allI want.’ So, you 
see, all you have to do is with the title. A great 
many are all the time saying: ‘ Do you feel that 

ou are safe?’ But to all God says: ‘He that 
lieveth in the Lord hath everlasting life.’ Not 
‘will have.’ Itisthe present tense—hath it to- 
day, hath it this very hour. If the Devil can 
make you believe you will be saved some time, 
and keep you from believing now and receiving 
now, that is all he wants. He knows that to- 
morrow will never come, and he puts it off from 
day to day, from month to month, and from 
year to year. My friends, Jesus Christ will 
never be more willing to save you than heis to- 
night, and the sen ad you put it off, the longer 
you wait, the further you are going from him. 
very day you put it off you are going back 
from God and are making it harder for you to 
be saved.” 


The inquiry-meeting was largely attended, 
both in the afternoon and evening. 





...-The January number of The Southern 
Presbyterian Review contains a violent anony- 
mous article upon the Southern Presbyterian 
Church and the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance, in- 
tended to prevent the Southern Church from 
having any further connection with the Alli- 
ance. A delegate was sent by the church to the 
late preliminary meeting, a concession which 
the writer regards as fraught with the direst 
consequences ; and he warns the church against 
further connection with the movement ; for it 
would be astep toward a dishonest compromise 
with the Northern Church. He says, with all 
the slanders and usurpations of the Northern 
Church unrepented of, ‘‘duty forbids us to 
meet them in fraternal correspondence ; and 
then we go across the water and meet them in 
fraternal correspondence.’’ He thinks that 
fraternal correspondence across the water 
must lead to fraternal correspondence on this 
side of the water, which the writer seems to 
think would be an unpardonable treason to 
principle and self-respect. The movement is 
further objectionable as having in it the essence 
of popery and the egg of a monster. He also 
feels ugly toward the Irish and Scotch Assem- 
blies, for their addresses on the subject of 
slavery, and says: ‘‘Slavery has been violent- 
ly and wickedly abolished—partly through the 
mischievous influences of these very diatribes.” 
Another fatal objection is “‘that this Alliance 
will only expose our Church to additional peril, 
from that which is a great evil of the times— 
the spread of a latitudinarian spirit. The lead- 
ing bodies with which we are invited to ally 
ourselves are tainted with Broad-Churchism. 


That this charge is true as to the Radical Pres- 
byterian Church of America among of us can 
deny.’’ Perhaps the best reply to all this is 
the rebuke of Christ to John, who wished to 
call down fire from Heaven on the Samaritan 
village : ‘‘ Ye know not what spirit ye are of.” 


.... The Observer says: 


“The evidence is daily developed that the 
decision of the council is not acquiesced in by 
the Congregational churches, and its accept- 
ance would be fatal to the prestige of the de- 
nomination. Happily, the council was wholly 
selected by Plymouth Church, and, therefore, 
has not even the weight of a mutual council in 
the mind of the churches at large. Asan ex- 
position of Congregational usage it is not re- 
garded as of any account.” 


Speaking of Mr. Bowen’s offer to give the 
facts known to him to a committee of Plymouth 
Church, pledged to secrecy, The Observer adds : 


‘Mr. Beecher declined the offer unless coun- 
sel could be admitted also. Mr. Bowen in- 
sisted on his offer, and, as Mr. Beecher would 
not accede to it in that form, it was dropped. 
Thus again the bottom facts were prevented 
from coming out, when they were within the 
reach of the church. . . Tie following 
day the statement of Henry C. Bowen was pub- 
lished in the daily papers, giving the reasons 
for his belief in the guilt of his pastor. The 
document has produced a profounder impres- 
sion upon the public mind than any ‘ statement’ 
or event since the trial of Mr. Beecher by the 
civil court. The circumstances he recites, the 
gentlemen whom he introduces, the letters of 
Oliver Johnson which he quotes, and the dec- 
larations of Joseph H. Richards are all sus- 
ceptible of examination to confirm or disprove 
Mr. Bowen’s statement. By them he or Mr. 
Beecher may be easily acquitted or convicted, 
and Mr. Bowen declares his readiness to go be- 
fore any properly-constituted court and submit 
the testimony. If Mr. Beecher and Plymouth 
Church now desire the bottom facts in the case 
to be brought to light, to the complete elucida- 
tion of the mystery, they have only to indict 
Mr. Bowen for slander and the whole thing will 
be revealed.”’ 








Publisher's Department. 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





Burnet?’s Cocoarne kills dandruff, 
allays irritation, and promotes the growth 
of hair. 





THE PLANET JUNIOR 
CoMBINED SEED DriILL AND Hor, manu- 
factured only by 8S. L. ALLEN & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is becoming universally popu- 
lar with Farmers and Gardeners. Read the 
following certificate from J. H. D. Baker, 
Madison, Wis. : 

“* Your machine$ have given perfect sat- 
isfaction in every respect. One man walked 
fourteen miles to get’: a Combined Machine 
and carried it home on his back. He had 
seen one at work at his neighbor’s. I could 
get a testimonial from every purchaser.” 


SEED ESTABLISHMENT. 


ONE of the oldest seed establishments in 
the country is that of Mr. Alfred Bridge- 
man, of 876 Broadway, New York. The 
business has been steadily growing for the 
past fifty years, until to-day it is widely 
known. Vegetable, Grass, Herb, and 
Flower Seeds are sold, as well as garden 
tools. Their Descriptive Catalogue con- 
tains prices and full particulars. 








TREES AND SHRUBS. 


A veRrY rare collection. S8. B. Parsons & 
Sons, Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, L. I. 





Stockton, Caz., March dist, 1875. 
To the Am. Chem. Mfg. Co., Perfumers, ete., 
Rochester, N. ¥.: 


GENTLEMEN :—I have thoroughly tried your 
Po.tsH Woop Box BuLackinG, and unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce it the best in the world. It 
gives not only the best but most lasting 
polish. It does not rot the leather (like other 
blackings). It is the easiest,sold and always 

ives entire satisfaction. In this section it 

_has been tried two years, and now it is the 
only kind for one to keep. The wooden 
boxes are a great success over the tin boxes, 
as the edges of the tin boxes cut the daub- 
ing-brush rapidly to pieces, while the wood 
box does not hurt a brush and the handle 
is but to be once tried to always win its 
favor. Truly yours, 
FRED. ARNOLD, (Boots and Shoes, 
Findings, etc.). 





WHEN Visiting New York or Centennial, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag 

express. European plan. 350 rooms. 
taurant first-class. Prices moderate. 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements. 





Usr the celebrated Mopet Printine 
Press. Do all your own Printing. 


Lyon’s Tooth Tablets. 





Dr. 
Children are delighted with them. 
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ASBESTOS AND ITS USES. 


Wnuart 1s Assestos?—It frequently hap- 
pens that a substance which has only been 
known in the laboratories and in the cabinets 
of scientific collecters is put to some new 
use and at once becomes an article of gen- 
eral interest. This isthe case with asbestos, 
of which specimens were regarded as re- 
markable mineral curiosities; but the ap- 
plications of which were very limited until 
a few years ago, when its incombustible 
and non-conducting qualities were turned 
to account, in various ways, by Mr. H. W. 
Johns, of New York, who has set the word 
before the public sc prominently that there 
is a general desire to know something about 
the material. Asbestos is a mineral of 
fibrous formation, and when mined often 
presents the appearance of masses of de- 
cayed or petrified wood. It gets its name 
from Greek words, meaning unchanged by 
fire. The common acids do not attack it; 
hence, it is of use in the chemist’s labor- 
atory for various purposes—such as filtering 
acids. The non-combustible qualities of 
this wonderful substance were known to 
the ancients, who made a cloth from it in 
which the dead were wrapped preparatory 
to burning and in which the ashes of the 
body were saved. They also employed it 
for lamp-wicking. Among the minor uses 
to which asbestos has been put is that of 
making gloves for the use of those who 
have to handle hot iron. 

The finer kinds, which are pure white 
and silky, are comparatively rare and ex- 
pensive; while the colored and more com- 
pact forms are quite abundant and are 
found in various parts of the country. 
Some of the largest deposits are controlled 
by Mr. Johns, the inventor and patentee of 
nearly all of its practical uses, who at his 
factory reduces it to various degrees of fine- 
ness, assorting, cleansing, and preparing it, 
according to the uses to which it is to be 
put. The largest quantity is consumed in 
the manufacture of a roofing material, for 
which the mineral is reduced to a kind of 
flock and forms the basis of a compound 
which is applied to a foundation of strong 
canvas, combined with an asbestos felt and 
a manilla lining, forming a compact, flexible 
sheet, resembling leather. This is nailed 
upon the roof, and afterward coated over 
with Asbestos Roof-Coating, which consists 
largely of the mineral. This coating is also 
extensively used for restoring old decayed 
roofs, thus preserving and rendering them 
fire-proof. Various non-conducting fire and 
water-proof articles—such as felts, boards, 
cements, etc., coatings for protecting wood- 
work which is exposed to fire—are made 
largely of asbestos; one of the most valua- 
ble uses of which is for covering boilers and 
steam-pipes, to prevent the loss of heat. 
The material is also used in the manufac- 
ture of paints, all colors, ready for use; 
which, bid fair to become the standard 
paints for structural purposes. A roof 
paint of unusual body and richness of color 
is also made in liquid form for coating tin, 
iron, and shingle roofs. One of the most 
recent applications ef asbestos is in the 
making of steam-packing, to use around the 
piston-rods and other moving parts of an 
engine, where a steam-tight joint is needed. 
For this purpose it is made into ropes of 

different sizes. Indeed, so many uses have 
been found for what was not long ago a 
comparatively unknown substance that we 
shall by and by wonder how the world man- 
aged to get along without asbestos, 

Pamphlets descriptive of the above and 
other asbestos materials will be furnished 

by mail, without charge, by addressing H. 

W. Jouns, 87 Maiden Lane, New York. 








A BRANCH CENTENNIAL EXPosiTIon will 
be held in Cincinnati. Messrs. Crane, 
Breed & Co. have a large establishment, 
filled with a great variety of objects of in- 
terest, from a fine Carriage toa complete 
Heating Apparatus, and from a Metallic 
Burial Case to a gold-plated screw. 








TREES AT FLUSHING, N. Y. 


Buyers will find in the stock of R. B. 
PARSONS & CO. what they need for 
either lawn or garden, whether Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines, Evergreens, Roses Rhodo- 
dendrons, ete. For catalogues address at 
Box 99, Flushing, N, Y, 


Sree of cost, to any one sending address and 


DRY GOODS PRICE LIST. 


THOUSANDS in the country are constantly 
debating the question of prices in dry 
goods. They go to the most popular store 
in the neighborhood, and fail there to learn 
for a certainty whether fair prices are 


charged or not. Other thousands are not 
only seeking honest and fair prices; but 
they want also reliable information in re 
gard to the styles of goods most in demand. 
Now all such persons should send a letter 
to the highly respectable house of M. Alt- 
man, 301 and 303 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
and ask for their new Spring Price-list. 
This enterprising and well-known dry-goods 
establishment has taken this method of 
popularizing his business in every section of 
the country. This Price-list, containing 
twenty-four pages of closety-printed matter, 
gives a minute description of a $500,000 
stock of Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
linery Goods, Ladies’ and Gents’ Furnish- 
ing Goods, Costumes, Cloaks, Basques, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Jewelry, Laces, Trim- 
mings, Parasols, Umbrellas, Notions, and 
the thousand and one articles usually sold 
in first-class city houses. It will be sent, 


postage stamp for mailing the same. 

We have examined this Price-list, and 
find that it teaches its readers how to order 
goods. The description it gives of every 
article is so perfect and complete as to 
make the selection extremely easy and 
certain of giving satisfaction. This house 
will give its best attention to the execu 
tion of all orders, and Mr. Altman agrees to 
refund the money in every case where the 
goods turn out different from their repre- 
sentations. The standing of the house is 
such that we cheerfully vouch for the truth 
of what he says. Address M. ALTMAN, 
corner 6th Avenue and 19th Street, N. Y.— 
Ep. Inv. 


ONLY 25 CENTS. 


Our lady readers cannot invest 25 cents 
to better advantage than by sending it to 
become a subscriber to Ehrich’s ‘‘ Fashion 
Quarterly.” The celebrated firm of Ehrich 
& Co. use this ‘‘ Quarterly” as a means of 
acquainting the ladies of the United States 
with their various attractions; and, there- 
fore, their ‘‘ Quarterly” is made as interest- 
ing and as valuable as possible. It is a 
complete Fushion Guide, giving hundreds of 
costly illustrations of the most popular 
fashions. It is a reliable Price Current, fur- 
nishing prices of every article interesting 
to a lady or the household generally. It is 
full of valuable articles on ‘‘ The Toilet,” 
‘«The Kitchen,” ‘‘ The Housewife,” ‘‘ How 
to be Beautiful,” ‘‘How to Make Home 
Attractive,” etc., etc. All in all, it is one of 
the cheapest and most interesting publica- 
tions now issued for ladies. We feel sure 
that every subscriber will acknowledge it as 
a good service on our part that we called her 
attention to this ‘‘Quarterly.” Only 25 
cents for a year’s subscription. 


“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 3 new subscribers, with 
$9, ora renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 3 years, with $9; the regular 
price of the Wringer being $8. 











‘¢A DECIDED ADVANCE.’ 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Inst. Fair. 


NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATI 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal = Py gy te 
the American Institute, Novy., 1875, dthe “ Scott 
Legacy Medal” of the Franklin Institute, Oct., 18%. 
No other Sewing Machine in the World 
has an “AUTOMATIC TENSION ” or 
any other of its Characteristic Features. 
Call and examine or send for prospectus. 


HoME OFFICE 658 Broadway, 
(Cor. BOND ST.), NEW YORK. 








NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


I. 


Floral Decorations 
FOR DWELLINC-HOUSES. 


Being a Practical Guide to the home arrangement of 
Plants and Flowers. By ANNTE HASSARD. Amer- 
ican edition, revised and adapted by a competent edi- 
tor, with many illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt, 


Opinions of the English Press. 


“The authoress has performed her task so well as 
to have produced a real work of art, for which many 
a mistress of a household will bethankful. ”"—TLondon 
Standard. 

“Tt contains well-considered and tasteful directions 
for the arrangement of flowers for decorative pur- 
poses in the dining-room, on the Christmas dinner- 
table, the breakfast-table. in vases for drawing- 
rooms on meantel-sieces. to be worn in the hair or 
button-hole; also for wreaths, crosses, for window- 
gardening, the grouping of plants in rooms,and the 
like. A book which cannot fail to be useful to those 
who need advice on such subjects, It is thoroughly 
ractical and comprehends all that one needs to 
now.”’—Athenewm. - 


MISS YONGE’S NEW NOVEL. 


My Young Alcides. 


A Faded Photograph. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, author of “The a of 
Redclyffe.”” 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 
rl. 
IMPORTANT NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


Angola and the River Congo. 


By JOACHIM J. MONTEIRO. 


With l€ full- “page, illustrations, from sketches teken on 
the spot, and a map. 


12mo, cloth, #2.50. 





1 vol., 
“ The reader must go to Mr. Monteiro’s volume it- 
self, every page of which, from first to last, overflows 
with interest and instruction. It affords a comp'ete 
and accurate account of the resources of an infinite- 
ly wealthy but practically unexplored country and 
abounds with the most striking and enjoyable de- 
scriptions of tropical life. It will be equally welcome 
e merchant, the African traveler, and the idle 
reader by the fireside.’”’—Academy. 
“A new book of exceptional excellence.”--N.Y. Sun. 


MACMILLAN & C0., Publishers, 


No. 21 Astor Place, New York. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Duncan Matheson, the Scottish Evangelist....... $1 25 
Gates of Praise. By J. R. Macduff, D.D............ 10 











The Story of the Apostles. By the Author of the 
“PoepOP Da.” .6.55..510 5... .decsiied sgilecws 100 

Haunted Rooms. A Tale. By A.L.O.E.. 

Hebrew Heroes. A Tule. By A. L. O. E 

The Golden Fleece. A Tale. By A. L.0.E...... ve 


Lilies and Thistledown. By Julia A. Mathews... 1 25 
Wells of Baca. By J. R. Macduff, D.D......... mais (THQ 
Little Jack’s Four Lessons. By Miss Anna War- 

TOPE anno s2sents S00cetes cnn sncg ap agdpanseessQiep 50 
Christie’s Old Organ. Three cuts...........-0....08 5 
Comfort Strong. By the Author of * Win and 

| ee EA Teese re ie ee eee ye 125 


The Mariner’s Progress; or, Captain Christian’s 
Voyage to the Promised Land. By Rev. D. 


in dg citrabsdes Natkcnre<-acaltedheeteec sed 13 
Dr. Guthrie’s Autobiography. 2 vols pis tenberieeon 400 
Forty Years in the Turkish Empire. A Memoir 

of Dr. Goodell,., By Drs Prime..ccieesscvsscccccs 2 50 
All About Jesus. By Rey. Alex. Dickson..... ... 2 


D’Aubigne’s History in the Time of Calvin. 6 yols.12 00 
The Say and Do Series. By Miss Warner. Be- 


ing Stories on the Lord’s Prayer. 6vols....... 750 
Miss Ashton’s Girls. By Miss Mathews. 6 vols... 7 50 
Hugh Miller’s Works and Life. 12 vols........... 18 00 


Ryle’s Notes on the Gospels. 7 vols.......... Se atard 10 530 
530 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 
n the world. The inventor has used this splendid 
Hair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and no 
injury — heaith—proof that it is the only true and 
pteead Dye. gins reliable, instantaneous. No 

tints; remedies the 
ill effects of bad’ ‘anene leaves the hair soft and beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and to rly applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wi ‘Factory, No. 16 nd street, N. 
Y. Sold by all druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a plese exactly fitted to the Bald 

















Mothers,Give your Baby k of M esia, 
if food turns sour on its stom The little. crea- 
ture will swallow it with avidity as it is smooth and 

leasant tothe taste. It is in hitely preferable to 

e ordinar ae or carbonate of magnesia. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


NORWAY SPRUCE. 


A ‘Sich large stock of well-grown trees, from 2to5 
feet hi at low rates. Prices on application. 





Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
75,917 ENGLISH BOOKS AT 
OUR PRICE. 
67.847 AMERICAN BOOKS 
AT YOUR PRICE, 
112,672 MISCELLLANEOUS 
BOOKS AT ANY PRICE. 
CATALOGUE FREE. SEND 
STAMP. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
NO. 3 BEEKMAN STREET, 
COR. PARK ROW. 


HE SOCIAL LAW OF GOD. 
we ae Un ON "WAS! TEN COMMANDMENTS. 





“Dr. Washburn is widely known ‘as one of the 
ablest as well as most liberal clergymen in the Epis- 
copal Church, and his utterances are cordially wel- 
eee by a multitude of friends in other commun- 
ons 


T. WHITTAKER, Publisher, 
2 BIBLE HOUSE, New York. 


POPULAR 


. AND 


STANDARD BOOKS. 


[We commend this vol- 
ume to the careful study of 
all biblical scholars. We are 
sure that they will find it of 
absorbing interest.’ |---The 
Independent. 


GEORGE SMITH’S LATEST WORK. 


The Chaldean Account of Genesis. 


Containing the Description of the Creation, the Fall 

of Man. the Deluge, the Tower of Babel, the Times 
of the Patriarchs and Nimrod, Babylonian Fables, 
and Legends of the Gods from the Cuneiform In- 
scriptions. Bv GEORGE SMITH, of the Department 
of Oriental Antiquities, =" Museum, Author of 
“ Assyrian Discoveries,” etc. With numerous illus- 
trations. One vol., 8vo, 


From the New York Evening Post. 


“We have had occasion to speak in terms of praise 
of some of Mr. Smith’s former works, and we end 
our review of the present one with the assurance 
thavit is of even greater value than its predecessors.”’ 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, RECENTLY ISSUED 
Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries. 


cloth, with numerous illustrations 
maps, plans, etc., #4. 


One vol., 8vo, 


A NEW VOLUME BY PROF. BLACKIE. 


Songs of Religion and of Life. 


By JOHN STUART BLACKIE, Author of ‘ Self-Cul- 
ture,’ ‘‘ Four Phases of Morals,” etc. One vol., 
12m0, cloth, attractively bound, $1.50. 





By the Author of “Mrs. Jerningham’s 


Journal.” 


Miss Hitchcock's Wedding Dress, 


By the Author of ‘* Mrs. Jerningham’s Jour- 

nal,” “A Very Young Couple,” etc. 
One vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Miss Hitchcock’s Wedding Dress is the title of a capti- 
vating story by the author of Mrs. Jerningham’s 
Jowrnal. Its altogether original plot, bright wit, 
gentle pathos, and delicacy of touch quite lift it out 
of the range of ordinary love stories and give it a 
character of its own. 


. ’ i 
Gilbert’s Original Plays. 
Comprising *‘ A Wicked World,” ** Charity,” ** Palace 
of Truth,” “ Pygmalion,” “The Prince,” “ Trial 
by Jury,” ete. 


By W. S. GILBERT, author of “The Bab 
Ballads,” etc., etc. 
One vol., 12mo, cloth, attractively bound, $1.75. 
*,* These works to be had of all Booksellers, or sent post- 
paid on receipt of the price, by the publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


TWO VALUABLE BOOKS, 


NOW READY. 
1st. 


A Life of Dr. Nott, 


for sixty-two years President of Union College. 
By C. VAN SANTVooRD, D.D., and Prof. Tay- 
LER Lewis, of Union College. 

One vol. large 12mo, with two steel-plate like- 
nesses of Dr. Nott. Price, $2. 
This is a volume of rare interest. Dr. Nott 
had associations more orless intimate with al- 
most every prominent man of his day and the 
correspondence contained in the book will be of 
great interest. i 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT AND 
MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


By JosepH HAveN, Formerly professor in 
Amherst College and the Univ ersity of Chicago 
and author of Text-Books on ‘‘ Mental Philoso- 
phy’ and “‘ Moral Philosophy.’’ One vol. 12mo. 
Price $2. 

The preparation of tltis book and its revision for 
publication was Dr. Haven’s last work. It fur- 
nishes in a compact form a complete history of 
Philosophy. 


RECEN1 PUBLICATIONS. 
TEMPEST-TOSSED, by Theo. Til- 





ton - - - - - - - $1 75 
MY LIFE ON THE PLAINS, Weg 
Gen. Custer - 


OUR POETICAL FAVORITES, by 
.B Kendrick. First and Second 
Series, each - - : - - 2 00 


WORDS AND THEIR USES, by 
Richard Grant White - - - 2 00 


Roget’s Thesaurus 0 of English Words 
and Phrases. 
12mo, cloth, $2. 





Either of the above~sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 








S. BOARDMAN & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





For sale by al! booksellers, or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price. 





8. Murray Street, N, Y, 
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THE LORDS 


TuE Lorp’s PRAYER has been made the subject of an elaborate and-costly Stone Engraving (size 22x26). 
Prayer, embellished with over one hundred symbols and emblems of the most fitting and appropriate character. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





PRAYER. 


It consists of the Lord’s 
These symbols and 


emblems are decorated with the finest and most exquisite work that it is possible for an artist todo. The artist, Hermann Claussen, 
whose name is known throughout the world, has faithfully and with seemingly supernatural imagination and skill engraved the 
imaginary scenes of Heaven in its resplendent beauty and glory. The Angels, Cherubs, and the Throne of God itself has been cut in 


figures of matchless grandeur and beauty. 


of what we regard as the grandest piece of workmanship ever produced in this country. 


Each line of words across the engraving is varied in size and style, so that all the choicest 
and most fascinating styles of type are represented. Nothing like it has ever been produced and probably never will. 
years of toil and a large sum of money to complete this work of art. 


It has cost 


We have spared neither money, labor, nog time in the completion 
We have made extensive preparations, by 


which we are prepared to furnish both Protestant and Catholic copies, in any quantity, to agents and dealers in any part of the world. 


This explanation will give you but a faint idea of the transcendent beauty and perfection of the design and execution of this en- 


graving. 


It must be seen to enable you to realize what it is in its perfection. 


A WORD TO AGENTS.—As there never has been anything of the kind sold in this country, the selling of it affords you a 


golden harvest, indeed. 


It is the only new thing of any importance out for Agents at the present time. 
at work selling it now, and are reporting extraordinary large sales from every quarter. 
moral sentiment of this engraving insures its success. 


A large number of Agents are 


You cannot fail to succeed in selling it, as the 
This feature cannot be overestimated, as it alone destines the sale of it through- 


out all Christendom. Every Christian man or woman will have one, if they have the money to buy it with. One word with regard to 


the price. 


brings it within the reach of almost every person. 
sponding price with the average $2 stone engraving. 


In consideration of the excessive hard times, we have put the retail price at 50 cents each, which is rem#kably low and 
Although it was intended at first to charge $2 per copy, this would only be a corre- 
Agents, do not fail to send for a sample copy of the engraving to canvass with. 


You can easily sell one thousand copies in six weeks in any county in the United States, on which you can make $250 clear money. 


PRICES TO ACENTS: 


Sample by Mail, 
1 Dozen by Mail, 


. . $3.50. 


. 50cts. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


50 by Express, . 
100 by Express, . . 


$13. 
25. 


J. BRIDE & CO. 


767 and 769 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Be sure and mention THE INDEPENDENT when you write. 








THE BEST CONGREGATIONAL 


HYMN AND TUNE-BOOK. 


ATTENTION IS INVITED TO SOME OF THE 
EXCELLENCIES OF 


THE TRIBUTE OF PRAISE. 


BY PROF. E. TOURGEE. 
1. It offersa large collection ofthe best hymns in 
the language. 


2. It contains a large number of standard familiar 
tunes adapted to congregational singing. 


3. It is rich in chants, sentences, chorals, and select 
tunes for the use of choirs. 


4. It affords a choice selection of bymns and tunes 
for social worship. 


5. It provides a choice variety of pieces for the 
Sunday-school. 


6. It is suitable for use in family worship. 


7. It furnishes valuable suggestions on the subject 
of music in connection with worship. 


8. It has a Psalter arranged for responsive reading. 


9, It suggests an order of worship highly approved 
and suitable for all Christian congregations, 


10. It is cheap and convenient. 

te” The book is warmly endorsed by the leading 
clergymen and periodicals of the Congregational and 
Methodist Churches and other denominations. Many 
of the best judges of congregational singing in the 
country commend it as the best Hymn and Tune- 
book yet published. 


THE TRIBUTE OF PRAISE. A Collection of Hymns 
and Tunes for Public and Social Worship and for 
use in the Family Circle and Sabbath-school. 
Square 8vo. Single, $1; per dozen, $10.80; per hun. 
dred, $80. With Psalter, single, $1.25; per dozen, 
$13; per hundred, $100. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, New York, 


UNCONTRADICTED TESTIMONY 
THE BEECHER CASE, 


WITH A PREFACE BY 
REV. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


*,* Copies sent by mail,on receiptof the price, by 
the Publishers, 





D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 





THE 


AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST, 


a Literary Register and Repository of Notes and 
Queries, Shakespearana, etc, 

One Dollar and Twenty-five cents a Year. 
Contains a Priced Catalogue of OLD AND NEW 
BOOKS FOR SALE, NOTICES OF RARE, 
CURIOUS, AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRIVATE LIBRARIES, Etc. 

A specimen part will besent free on receipt of a 
stamp. 


J. SABIN & SONS., 
.. S4iNASSAU STREET, N. Y 





JUST READY. 
THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT; its Source 
and pin. y Dr. D. G. BRINTON, Author of 
“ Myths of the noe eT rid.” Large emo. $2.50. 
ANEW EDITIO NOF THE MYTHS OF THE 
NEW WORLD. By Dr. BRINTON. Large 


2m0o, $2.50. 

Reviewing the first edition, North American Re- 
view said it “ justifies the belief that in whatever Dr. 
Brinton may in future contribute to the literature of 
comparative imselt and nis ¢ e = continue to reflect 


credit upon himself an: ntry.”’ 
HENR T & ‘CO. Publishers, 
25 Bond Street, N. Y. 





“‘Wisest and soundest of ull our newspa- 
pers.” —N. Y. INDEPENDENT. 


WHAT THREE CENTS WILL DO 


wilt pay fee eoeo CENTS A WEEK 
NEW 


YORK WEEKLY POST. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS will pay for a copy, post- 
age free, on trial, for three months. 








SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


Extraordinary Inducements to Clubs. 





LIST OF PREMIUMS offered to EACH SUBSCRIB- 
ER, as well as to te! obtaining SUBSCRIBERS: 
Smith’s DICTIONARY OF THE BI 


BLES. CAS 
commissions to those who obtain SUBSCRIBERS, if 
preferred. 





SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


HE EVENING POST (DAILY) 
THE SEMI.WEEKLY POST 
THE WEEKLY POST 





..39 Oa year. 
oh 3 00 “ 
te 





Address ILLIAM C. BRYANT & CO 


Ww T - 
Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 


BOOKS FOR LADIES. 


Guide to Needlework, plain and fancy, embrac- 
ing instructions for Le oe and _ makin eee 
ing and in embroide _——e werk. Illustrated 
with 167 engravings. rice 50 cen 

Lady’s k of Crochet and Knitting contains 
several hundred new formulasin theseemployments. 
Price 50 cents. For sale atretail by all dealers in books 
and trimmings. At wholesale Oy . E. News Co., Bos- 
ton, and Nmerican News Co.. New Vork, or mailed .on 
receipt of price, A J. HENRY SYMONDS, 68 Dev- 
onshire St., Bosto’ 








The Youth’s Companion. Specimen copies sent 
free. PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


WORK FOR THE UNEMPLOYED! 
THE THISTLE EDITION 


ete outs fully Dustrated Edition of Sir Walter 


“WAVERLEY NOVELS 


of American mane and is**the best, edition of the 
est English novelist.” 

The books are’ Standard and will sell for all ion 

he tion is of the best. The price 

is of the vd ~ Agents Wanted Everywhere, 

a *. om liberal terms and exclusive territory are 








"Forty-eight volumes, averaging 400 pages each and 
containing nearly 2,000 illustrations, — pad 
the series. Subscribers supplied with two volumes 
@ complete work) monthly. ayes Monzne on 

VERIES (21 volumes) are yw ready. 
Gloth. gilt extra. per volume, 31.59; Bait Turkee "gilt 
top, $2.25. For terms, etc., address 
E. J. HALE & SON, Pupishers, 
17 Murray Street, New York. 


change M %centsa year. Amer- 
icau ae aecieeee. hance Street. Rew’ York. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ inte 








= Tinctentes Woekiy. ad pocmanins a ores vant sf 
easant rea: ‘or oung of 2, 
i r annum, postage paid. a tao 9 Doewtifal pee 

every subscrii en co} hree cen 


LYRED MABTIE 


fe SRV ENT rBatiieer |S 





MITCHELL’S 


NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Twe Series, $10 and $20. 
Maps inaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS. NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL. Leo? “ ig L. $1.25, pre- 
paid. MOSHS H. EN', surer, Botan 


SAVE Heater bsg pay double prices? 
You can buy $15 worth 
L 4 not do it. The Great N. E. 
Dollar Sale, 33 Bromfield St., Boston, is firmly estab- 
pears ne re Sey has sola really caapee oods 
ata fixed price of ONLY O =. DoL- 
AR. we are endorsed and ph hun So, by the 
best papers and leading merchants. Our sale is an 
honorable business enterprise and_we do sell all 
goods at less than other dealers. In these times it 
ys to oney. e sell Jewelry, Silver and 
ated Ware, Glassware, * Cutle ery, Dry and Fancy 
ae Groceries, Teas, renee Spices, and, in fact, 
verything, including 5,000 elegant books, which re- 
tail at $1.50 to $4, and all for just one dollar. There is 
no “ticket,” ‘“‘ order slip,” or other trigkery- one 
dollar secures any artic éon the list ¥ 
let you see goods before paying. Over 78,000 ee 
attest the popularity of our great sale. 
agents everywhere. We cannot give any idea here of 
our business. Our list of goods would fill this entire 
paper. Send at once for circulars and socemmmnens: 
ations from eur patrons. You can save cash. Wil 
you doit? If so, address at once H. ORMISTON & 
a .N. E. DOLLAR SALE, 33 Bromfield 8t., Boston, 
ass, 


STATIONERY, PICTURES ETC. 
VISITING CARDS! 


| —4 0) Finel Paes Bristol Visiting Cards sent post- 


ass, Marble, Snowflake, Damask, asiviee of 
—— price-list, ste, — on Bot re of sta You 























DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 ass’td pictures, 50 ctx, They are Heads, Landscapes, Anim: aT 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autuinn Leaves, Comic Figures, ac. 
They can be easily transferred to any article ko as to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, ; 50 for 50 cts. Age nis wanted, 
Address J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York. 





Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 


E. & ile T. ANTH ‘2 = 20-4 91 BROAD- 
psx. = _* fo ney in. sng 
3, Stereosco: and rope ‘Grtiheeaen 
galetioscopes, ‘Ainame and Pho phs of "Sclepric 
ies, Photo-Lantern Slides a sj tr. Manufactur- 
ers Of Photographic Materials Awarded First Pre 


mium at Vienna Exposition. 
Fan les, with Name,l’c. Address 
20 J.B. BUSTED, 'ASSAU. RENSS. CO... Y. 


A000 2a 


Boston Card Eng. Co. 34 Winter St. Boston, 








AGRICULTURAL. 


THE DUCHESS, 


THE EARLIEST STRAWBERRY. 
Large, solid, profitab! a for six. and of the best guali- 
for six, dozen. For de- 
ecole conten of Small 
Fruits, Potatoe:, and poles Seeds address 
F. M. HEXAMER, 
New Castle, Westchester Co.. N. Y. 
(Successor to Reisig & Hexamer.] 


APPLE AND PEAR TREES. 


ffer a Jarge and fine stock of above, at low rates, 
Pincers will find it totheir interest to send lists and 
get prices. ress 


. BOARDMAN & COQ-; Rochester, N. Y. 
te. 
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NEW POTATOES. 
$250 in Prizes to Growers, 


Several superior new varieties sent gratis, postpaid. 
Circulars giving eee and much good advice 
free to applicants, 


D. A. COMPTON, 





Hawley, Pa. 


FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, ETC. 


F. KRUTINA 


offers his entire new stock of 


FURNITURE, 


consisting of DINING-ROOM, PARLOR, BEDROOM, 
LIBRARY SUITS, of the latest patterns in 


EAST LAKE STYLE, 
AT 
CREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY, 
No. 9% and 9 East Houston Street, New York. 


BEDDING MANUFACTORY. 


Spring Mattresses and Beds, Hair Mattresses 
and Bolsters, Husk and Fiber Mattresses, 
Fedthers Renovated by Steam. 

















Beds, Bolsters, and Pillows, Bed and Table Linen, 
Towels, etc., Church and Chair Cushions, Canvas and 
Spring Cots, Iron and other Bedsteads. All goods in 
our line we warrant as to QUALITY. We sell at 
close profitand deliver promptly 

FREE OF CHARGE. 
8. P. KITTLE, No. 203 Cana! Street. 


BUY where a thing is made 


WARREN WARD &6O., 


Manufacturers 
OF 


FURNITURE. 


Large variety of 
RICH AND PLAIN 
FURNITURE, 
DECORATIONS, 

; ete., 

‘= hich are being 
= offered at 
EXTREMELY 
~OW PRICES. 


COR. SPRING AND CROSBY. 


FURNITURE. 


Having decided to give up the RETAIL DE. 
PARTMENT of our business, and to vacate our 
present premises, we offer our ENTIRE RETAIL 
STOCK at ACTUAL COST of production, thereby 
offering SUPERIOR INDUCEMENTS to those 
about to furnish. 


Jas. T. Allen & Co., 
185 and 187 CANAL STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


HARD-WOOD FINISH, 


ly to ay ote and beautify it. Send 
for Treatise (fa urnished f ay 


2) to 
SEELEY & STEVENS, 32 Burling Slip, New York. 


























MISCELLANEOUS. 
Send Stamp for Circularof Washing 
25 Cts, aa and Starch Polish. Price 25 
cents. 


. W. FLETCHER, 
Quincey, lll. 


THE STAR WELL AND 
PROSPECTING AUGER. 


Beres anything STEEL will cut. = s unequaled Fa 
bogies he oo) ND and GRAV. 

500 fee . if on Send: — tee So = 
ieaes? or 1876 


STAR AUCER Co., 
303 South Canal Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PORTLAND, ROMAN, & KEENE’S - 
CEMENTS. 


& L. MERCHANT & CO., Importers, 
(Entrance on Maiden Lane), 76 South Street, N. Y. 
Remit l0c. postage for Practical Treatise on Cements. 
NO EXCUSE NOW FOR BEING LATE, 

“Time is Money.” 
=a Accurate and Reliable 


THIRTY 
Hour Clocks 
for $2. 


THE “ SAINT NICHOLAS CLOCK” isa detached 
._ of careful construc- 
TEED. Novel, tasteful, 






















RUN IN ANY POSITION and will be of 
special valne to the traveler. They are suitable for 
the Library, the Family Room, the Dining Room, the 
Ly in, ~wegys the Shop, the Store, the Saloon, and 


The Cut represents the “St. Nicholas” at one-fifth 
the actual size. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 


rice. 
pia §. B. JEROME & CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CT 
Agents can ‘on money selling these clocks, 
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. H. DEGRAAP. 


. FORAAF M. TAYLOR. T YLOR. 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 













a 


Merchant’s Gargling Oil has become one of 


Please state where you saw this. 


STILL CONTINUE TO KERP THE LARGEST STOUK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they offer 


to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 








the most popular Liniments for human flesh that is now pre- 
pared, while for horses and cattle it has no equal in the world. 


We are assured by those who have used it for 


piles—one of whom is a distinguished physician—that among all the various pile remedies none afforded such 


speedy relief as the Gargling 


Oil.—Lowisville (Ky.) Datly Democrat 


Extract from a letter from G. H. Simmonds, Unionville, la., July 24th, 1873: ‘‘Iam selling more Gargling 
Oil than all the liniments put together, and I am keeping twelve different kinds. I think it is the best remedy 
for horseflesh in existence, and can say it without fear of successful contradiction.” 

ract from a letter from Shoemaker & Co., Bloomington, Ind., Sept. 17th, 1873: “It is the popular horse 


_ Ext 
23° in this country. 


ract from a letter from George A. Snell, Braman’s Corners, N. Y.. Aug. 9th, 1873: “ Lsell more of your 
Gargling Oil than of al! other liniments combined, and have seen it used on horses and cattle with good effect 


when others have failed.” 


Extract from a letter from Pattee & Co., Derry, N. H., Aug. 26th, 1873: ‘‘ We think your Gargling Oil one of 
the best articles for which it is recommended that we have ever used or sold.” 
Extract from a letter from Snowdon & Gibbs, Concordia, Kan., July 28th, 1873: ** We sell more of your 


Gargling Oil than of any liniment we keep.” 


MERCHANT’S GARGLING OIL 
is the Standard Liniment of the United States. Established 1833. Large size, $1; medium, 530c.; small, 25c.; 
smal! size, for family use, 25c. Manufactured at Lockport, N. Y., by M. G. O. Co., and sold by all druggists. 


JOHN HODGE, Secretary. 





IVINS’ PATENT HAIR CRIMPERS. 


Adopted by all the Queens of Fashion. Retailers sup- 
lied by any wholesale Notion houses in New York, 
delphia, or Boston. Manufactured only by FE. 
3 N. 5th St., Philadelphia. Send for circular. 


hila 
VIN 


8, 2903 


QINOM FHL NIAHOLOVAONVY BOVINDVO GAV 








» THE LARGEST AND MosT SUCCESSFUL WAWON = 


epository 262 & 263 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 


Ornamental tron Works, 
F. O. HANSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
PATENT COMBINATION 


Wrought Iron Fences 


for Public and Private Buildings. 


THE MOST DURABLE, NEATEST, AND 
CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET. 


Galvanized fron Posts, Tabing, Gates, Orna< 
ments, Settees, Chairs, Vases for Cemetery Lot 
Enclosures, 

Wire Railings of all descriptions. 
for Counters, Plain and Nickel-plated.: 

Estimates and Designs furnished free on ap- 
plication. 


TWELFTH AND NOBLE STS., 


_____PHILADELPHIA_ PA. 
American Safety Parlor Fusees. 


THE ONLY PERFECT SAFETY MATCH IN THB 
WORLD. 

MANUFACTURED BY 
AMERICAN FUSEE CO., LIMITED, 
OF ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

263 Broadway. New York. 


Resolution adopted by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, Oct. Zith, 1875: 
** Resolved, That we endorse the ‘Safety Parlor 
Fusee’ manufactured by the American Fusee Com- 
pany, and recommend its general use.” 


'e oe 
NEEDLE QSOS 
1 1D Fe | : 
eat ab 
THREADER 1 | 
For Hand Needles; also Magic for Sewing Machines. Only 
rfect threaders mace. Used by the Blind in all Asylums, 


Nailed tor 25 cts. Large discount to dealers. Agents wanted. 
WELLS MFG. CO., 33 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Railings 

















pur TANITE CO., STROUDSBURG, PA. 
Emery Wheels and Machinery. 


REVOLVERS “<= §3,00 


Sent with 100 Cartridges for Fu. NIckLE PLATE. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Illustrated Cataloque FREE. 
WESTERN GUN WORKS, Chicago, IlL., 
P.O. Box 540- 


INDEPENDENT, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1876. 





-st. (McCormick Block). 











PERSONS desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with THe INDEPEND- 
ENT. on receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for Tue 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist...........0..00+2..81 30 $1 50 


Appleton’s Journal (Weekly).... 360 400 
Atlantic Monthly. ..........-.6.. 360 400 
Christian at Work.........c.000. 3 00 3 00 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 3 69 400 
Harper’s Magazine .............. 860 400 
Harper’s Weekly........ ....... 360 400 
TIAIGET SD BONNE accccccesiscccess BOD 4 00 
PE OUI 5s cece wssisecaccs 2 OO 3 00 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with stee: 

engraving ‘The Rustic 

WM CCRR) 6 008 6s's stvceverncss 1: 1 30 
Ladies’ Journal ......ccccccccese 3 GO 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 3 60 4 00 
Littell’e Living Age.........0..6. 750 800 


National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 5u 


Popular Science Monthly......... 4 60 5 00 
St. Nicholas Magazine...........2%7 300 
Scribner’s Montbly..... ......... 3 60 400 
Sunday Magazine.......secesess. 2 30 2% 
The GalaxVisieessedscccnn cscs. 860 400 
The Nation (Dew subs.)...........4 7 520 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........ 1 35 1 66 


The Illustrated Christian Weekly.. 225 250 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 10 3 60 


International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm............450 500 
Forest and Stream................450 500 
Eclectic Magazine................450 500 
Waverley Magazine........ errs ie 
N. Y. Semi-Weekly Post.......... 2 60 3 00 


{# POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information by applying to us. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will contiuue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than any 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been s0 long established that 
it has won to itself not only a lurge and stable 
constituency of readers, but an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contribators. 

Every number of Tne INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a houre- 
hold. 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chrovicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries ir science, the 
most prominent art topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school aepart- 
ment, 1ts column of tbe latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Thev, too, the children hke to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS! 


POSTAGE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” postpaid, to every new or old sub- 
scriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratuity on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz,, Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are now living. and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of tnose noble patriots 1s becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away 4s premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 
teaching the ahowe Bugravinge eee eg oy 
Renewal of an Old Subscription for 2 years, in 

advance, e tree, including t above 


Corrcrcccescvcescccoseseeeccccoseees -- 60 


POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Size 24 by 38% Inches. 


This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 





SEDGWICK, MRS. S.GOURNEY, MRS. SOUTHWORTH, 
MITCHEL KE ow. 
AT? RITCHI 

I 

Smoms, P. PENDL: 
] RO. 

( 





R 
LOWEL BOKER, hoary TAYLOR, 
SAXE, STODDARD Mrs, AMELIA WELBY, Gauae 
GHER, COZZENS, HALLECK. 

We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
14,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to presentithem to sub- 








seribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 
Subscriber. pne yeer, in advance, 
a free, sotiheg ye Stee 
A renewal of an Old Subscription for two 
jest. in advance, postag ee, including 


POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


The new and magnificent Steel Engraving of Charies 
Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed and 
ready for delivery. Our subscribers and friends 
will plane understand that they can have this 
splendid work of art by sending us the name of one 
new subscriber, with $3.40, or by renewirg their sub- 
scriptions for one year (if not in arrears) and sendin 
us the same amount, or for a two-years’ renewal and 





33-8 in advance, or for two new subscribers and 
-00 in advance. This new and perfect engraving 
alone (without THE INDEPENDENT) is well worth 
from #5 to $10, as similar engravings usually sell at 
the print stores. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches, 


Mr. Ritchie nas engraved tor us accurate and 
beautiful Steel Engravings of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson. We will send both of these 
fine works of art to subscribers for THE INDEPEND-~ 
ENT on the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
free, including both of the above Engravings. .$3.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


We have beautiful Steel Engravings (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the famous War Seoretary of 
Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. The work 
san accurate likeness of one of the most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becoming 
more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
scribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 

8: 


rms: 
1 Subscriber. one year, in advance, postage 
free, including the above Engraving............83 00 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 


SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

This book is a faithful and graphic narrative of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which transpired 
within the cognizance of its author, while residing at 
the White House, engaged on his famous intin, 
“The Emancipation Proclamation.” We will prese 
this book to subscribers for TKE INDEPENDENT on 
the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
free, including the above book...........sse000. $3.56 


‘¢PROVIDENCE’”? WRINGER. 


We have a contract with the manufacturers of the 
“ Providence Wringer,” by which we offer their very 
best ‘“‘Cog-Wheel Machine” (cash price $8) to any 
person who will send us the names of three NEW 
subscribers, with the monev. $3.00 each, ($9.00 in 
all), in advance: or who will renew their own sub- 
scriptions for three years in advance and pay us 
£9.00. The “Wringer” will be delivered at our 
office or sent by express, as may be directed. 


t®™ See advertisement, on page 31 of this issue, 


Certi 
cate, parts ne —_ — of the Publisher, 
aranteeing the sending of the . 
mrAddress HENRY 0. BOWEN, 
Pablisher ‘‘ The Independent,” 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City, 


WESTERN OFFICE: 70 State Street. Chicago, Ill 
JOHN P. FISK, Manager. 


The Independent, 


TBRRMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders. Bank 
Checks. or Drafts. if possinle. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a ered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection against losses bv mail, and at Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 





52 Numbers, in advance (postage, free).......$3.00. 
2 > ~ ea 1 aa 
“ after 3 mos., “4 3:50. 
« after 6 mos., os 4.00, 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per copy. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit orderis 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and until payment of all arrearages is made as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the supscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly reouested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due fer the ensui year. with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

. RECEI of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of tne FIRST subseription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached tothe paper, which change is mé .e 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But ar S postage stamp is received the ree 

eipt Ww sen mail. 

Mftssrs. SAMPSON LOW & OO.. No. 188 Fleet street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 


and advertisements. ENRY C. BOWEN, 
Editor. Publisher, and Proprietor, 
P.O. Box 2787. New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1.—Anv person who takes 8 paper regularly fium the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
= —— ne nas supscribed or not—is responsible 
or the payment. 
2—If a Gerson orders his paper@discontinued, he 


oR cerne courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to tae inch. 200 hnes to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertis Business Notices 
MBaccsestuacescqeeses . MIRO s. ccccccsece egeccee MIC. 
4times (one month)....70e.| 4 times (one month)... .20¢ 
13 “ (three months).65c./13 (three months) 80c, 
“(six = .60e. (si - T5e. 


“ 
“ 







% 4 six 
& “ (twelve “ .0c.152 “ (twelve “ 65c 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENT». 
Spee suecedaweous 
‘ times (one munth)..... 





times (three months). 
3 “(six * 4 
62 “ (twelve “ 

PUBLISHER’s N oncne. devo 





IN B 
NE, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIALNOTICES, TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE LINE. 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES........ CENTs A LIN 


GES AND 
$i ores that, Twenty-five cents a line. 


HENRY C, BOWEN, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR. 
Address all letters to 
P. O. Box 2787, New York City, 
WESTERN OFFICE: 7@ State St., cor, Randolpb 
Chicago, Ill. 
JOHN P. FISK, MANAGER 
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Weekly dtlarket Aeview. 


oe EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 


West Broadway, Reade,and Hudson Streets, New York. 


_——_—, 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The cargo go sales of Rio have been 
mewhat in buyers’ favor, while the line and dis- 
tributive trade is moderate at unchanged prices. The 
J telegram shows but little change in the situa- 
Maracaibos are in good consumptive demand 
= Paneha: anged tigures. The relatively high prices of 
Old Government Javas tend to diminish the con- 
sumption and the stock is gradually increasing. 

FISH AND SALT.—Fish.—Mackerel sells moa, 
put prices are strong and receipts are light. cod 
is in liberal demand at steady prices. Salt. nad 9 is 
very dull, but prices for both Liverpool Fine and 
Bulk are steady. 


FOREIGN DRIED FRUITS.—The market for Dried 
Fruits has been more active, Turkish Prunes leading 
the advance, on account of the large demand, prices 
closing %c. higher. On account of the very low 
prices of Prunes, Raisins and Currants will go higher 
and we look for afurther advance at no distant day. 

MOLASSES.—Louisiana Molasses is in fair de- 
mund and prices have ruled about steady for all 
grades. ‘The arrivals are light, but the stock is ample 
especially of good and medium grades. Choice an 
faney grades for summer use are scarce and are firm 
at our quotations. On account of the large stock and 
cheap rates of Domestic Molasses the importation of 
grocery grades of Foreign will be to a certain extent 
Satay As yet there ape only two lots of new 
Porto Rico arrived, and both of them sold at prices 
caaueakr higher than Louisiana Molasses. 


SYRUPS.—There is but very little change to notice 
since our last in the general situation of the market. 
except that finest a are two or three cents higher 
and in small supply. 


SUGARS.—There has been a good demand durin 
the entire week for all grades of Refined Sugars, an 
prices have advanced fully 4c. over last week’s quo- 
tations, the market closing strong, with rather an in- 
creased demand, and is largely oversold at our figures. 
The export demand has fallen off slightly, on account 
of the increased prices. Louisiana Sugars are in good 
demand and are relatively cheaper than Refined. See 

uotations. Raw Sugars for refiners’ uses continue 

ull, refiners buying only to supply immediate wants. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Flour.—There has been more 
general demand for Flour during the past week, yet 
the features of the market are not materially 
changed, although a steadier feeling may be noted 
with holders of all sound Winter Wheat extras,which 
itis now very apparent are in diminished supply, and 
with very high prices for really sound at the West, 
which is extremely scarce. These brands can be re- 
nag hence a more satisfactory and confident tone 

as been ap) areas. See with holders of well- 
known bran ajority of the daily receipts 
from the states Ne heen of unsound Flours. A mod- 
erate business has been done in choice new Patent 
Process Flour for export. Rye Flour is pliahsty im- 
proved and is less plenty. Buckwheat Flour is lower 
and closes dull, Corn Meal is plenty, has declined, 
dan is heavy, 


Ay MATERIALS.--Brick.--We quote: Pale, 
$3.50@4; Jersey, $5.25@6.25; Lon, jeland, ee 
f. Tpeee @e-; averstraw ‘Bay, 
Croton—Brown. #9@$10, Dark $10@$11. “Red dbtigat: 
Philadelphia, $28@830; Itimore, 
prices, delivery included, $2@%3 higher. Cement.— 
e quote, from pier and yard and according to brand, 
as iollows: Portland, $3.50@$#4; 
.50 for Coarse and 
Martin’s, 6 Portiand, €4 tor Coarse and $1I@$ll 50 for Fine; 
ortland, $4.10@4.25; and Lime of Teil, $2.5@ 
—'Trade fe mae dull, but prices are about 
° “Hardware. —The market continues —- at 
unchanged prices. Lath.— uote at $180 
Lime.—We quote Rockland at 
1.25 for Finishing ; 
1.8 for Finishing. 
Son . 


pot oy aan cargoes at $18@ 
snares, som « a5 ; Green Flooring Bourds, 

'y do $24@$25 A Cargoes at the 
south Biagio % tn * iHaraw oods..We goose seeaee 
do, for Ash; $40 do. for Whitewood; $38@ $40 
Oak; and $50@ 860 for Cherry. 

* CATTLE MARKET.—Since the beginning of the 
Lenten season the demand for Beef Uattle has been 
very moderate,and, though prices at one time showed 
adecline of one-quarter of a cent, the hegey Ra tow 
tions vary but littie from chose current at the time 
of our last report. The receipts have consisted 
chietiy of the better grades, there being a noticeable 
absence of Texas and Cherokee and common Na- 
tives. The range was 12c. for Cattle to dress 58 bs. 
to the gross cwt., and 9@llc. for ordinary to good, to 
dress 50@57 tbs. Milch Cows have met with a limited 
inquiry, but prices ag remained steady. Calves 
were quiet at 7@10Kc. for Veals and 44@4Xc, for 
Grassers. There was a a liberal demand for both 
Sheep and Lambs, but atthe close the tone of the 
market rather favored py The quotation ranged 
from 7Xc. to byt _ Ee me tochvice and 5X@7xc. 
for ordinary t essed Hogs Rwere firm at lus 
@WXe, f or Citys ae 104 @10Xe. for e re- 
ceipts forthe week were 6,5°5 Beef Gautt, ¢ 61 Milch 
Cows, 820 Calves, 18,852 Sheep, and 25,168 H 
COTTON,—There has been a fair pmo eee 
last for ** spot,” and prices have advanced one-cighth 
of acent, the market Coes | firm Ld an upward 
tendency, The sales comprise 6, s,of which 
3,011 were taken for OEROFE 2 2,. “110 for sprains 140 on 
transit. The market for 


git ta rm. The sales ag res 78,500 ne es he 3 2X 
. . in 


gil 1 
as 56 ae May 
2 wal 11-16 ed June, | 13 11-16@18 29-32 for July, and 


eae AND 5-1 Oe market is 
very dull, but prices show no change. Leather,—The 


market for Hemlock Sole js unsettled and prices 
favor the buyer, Crop is steady, 
MISCELLANEOUS. — Candles, —Adamantine are 


Steady at unchanged prices, 
tions are for iat I 
je age ny £058 


Coal,—The quota- 
House Cannel, $15@$17; 
Newcastle do., $6@ ; 


$7; do. Steam, $5 vin- 
|, sy urrency ; £ Gas) $625; e 
land, and mberland, 


et Domestic is dull, 


a0. 0., 10 475¢.; ; and O at, 65@70c,—cash, 


METALS.—Copper.—Ingot oe dull and lower. Iron.— 
Seoteh Pig is tending downward and palling 
American Pig—The market is heavy an 
Lead.—The market is weak for Foreign and sells slow- 
ly. Zine is quiet and steady. 

OILS AND NAVAL STORES.—Oils.—Linseed isin 
fair demand at the decline. Lard is steady. Naval 
Stores.—Spirits Turpentine has been active, closi 
meay a and firm, Rosin.—Strained has ruled dull. 

sd 
smersnneie —The leading articles of the Hog 
— = = p Saptores a weaker toneand prices are 
ps oe = f.—rhe market is dal] at unchanged 


"Wook —The market is very much demoralized, on 
Sccount of the large number of failures among the 
Manufacturers. 





PRODUCE MARKET. 


yASHES.— —Pots ane, dull, but but nominally unchanged. 
No puusiness in Pear! 

EANS AND PEAS. —Medium Beans continue 
very dull and plenty. Pea Beans are held at un- 
changed prices, but are very quiet. White Kidney 
peau ull. Canadian Peas favor the buyer. Green 
as are dull. Southern Black-eye have ru‘ed easier. 


@ quote: 
mans. Pea, 1875, prime., sseceee 1 35@1 s 
8, Pea, tair'to good... eaeeees 1b@1 % 













Beans, Medium, 1875, PEUBO. os-cerenee soins Sad ae! 2% 
Beans, Medium, fair to good. .1 6@1 10 
s, Medium, very peamiii4.. s .. H@ 8 
Beans. Marrow, 1875, prime..... ..1 6@1 7 
Beans, Marrow, fair * .1 00@1 50 
ans, White Kidney,i875, prime.... 70@tI 75 
Beans, White Kidney, fair to gem . W@1 60 
ans, Red Eines. ~18%5, prim —@! 40 
Beans, | panty : 2@1 30 
Beans, Lima, Galifoesin. a. Der bush @2 50 
Peas Canadian, 1875, bbis., duty paid . -1 16@1 17 
Peas, Canadian, 187: b xe N 
Peas, Green, 1875, I... 02s 0 ccc 55@1 60 
eas, Southern b.-e., per 2-bus) —@2 90 
= i ba peer sree, per bi bbl.. @6 00 


z 
5 
$ 
gE 
@ 


hort Green.. ee 


Green, medium, per 
Red and Red-tipped, pe 
BUTTER.—General grades of State Butter have 
been inactive during the past week and at the close 
there is some weakness in medium qualities. Fine 
State half-firkin tubs are scarce, and, though — > 
mand for them at current prices is not hang J yee 
is sufficient to take the receipts about as it as * 1 
arrive. Western me fresh tubs are in eager re- 
quest and higher, Choice Rolis are aoee scarce and 
would sell well. nN We quote: 
State dairies entire, extra.. @35 
State dairies entire, good to p’ 
State, dairies entire, fair to ‘g00d 
























State dairies entire, poor se fai --u% @% 
State, firkins, sele wae 33 @34 
State, firkins, zood to prime 23 @32 
State, firkins, fair to good AA @28 
State, firkins. poor to fair. 13 @24 

. half-tirkin tubs, selected. . 37 @40 
State, half-firkin tubs, ,0od to prime..... 33 @35 
State. hailf-tirkin tubs, fair to good............. 28 @33 
State, half-firkin oe orto fair....... e 18 @27 
State, Welsh tubs, entire dairies........... +..28 @32 
State, Welsh tubs, prime...............05. Bs 
State, Welsh peo ig — 2 
State, Welsh tubs, fair........, y 
State, Welsh tubs, poor bod fair. od 
State, a tubs, DriMe 2... 2. cece cece eens 36 

. creamery tubs. fair utes. 32 @34 
Pails, State, dai: SP RE 23 @w 
Pails, State iry, inferior... 20 @%3 
Bails, State, very poor........... eee OD @2B 
Pails, Western warcameny. choice... eoeedh GST 
Pails, Western. creamery, fair to good.. eee oe BU @3M 
Pennsylvania, store-packed............ co cee A C26 
Western, tubs, selected, fresh.....,.-. «.--- 28 @29 
Western,tubs, good to prime, fresh . 3 1 2 @27 
Western, tubs, fair to good, oe « --21 @2 
Western, tubs, poor to fair, fresh.. 17 @ 
Western, early-packed, selected ..... 23 @2 
Western, poe eae 20 


Western, early-packed, fair, in lines 
Western, ¢ aa -packed, r. 
Roll B ich. and 
Roll Butter’ a to prime 
Roll Butter, fa 
Roll Butter, poor to fair. . 
CHEESE.—The export dem: as 
this week than last. oe home demand has been 
very light. R t . WwW 
State ae September, | Taney. 
State good to pl 
State Factory, fair to ano. 
State Facto rto fair 
State Farm Da ry, fancy... 
State Farm Dairy, good to 
State Farm Dairy, fairto good 
Western Factory, fine fall....... 
Western Factory, good to prime 
Western Factory, fairto good. 
Westero Factory..........- atecenens 


DRIED FRUITS.—The market is dull for all kinds, 
business being confined to the smallest wants. 
Apples are generally held at about the same prices, 
but to effect liberal sales easier prices would have to 
be accepted. Peaches extremely quiet. Cherries 
very dull and lower to sell. Plums are scarce and 
but little inquired for. Blackberries very dull. 
Raspberries lower. We quote: 

Appies,: Stute, 1875, Sliced.. 
“ Stac 


be Western, . 1875.. 
N.C. Sliced, cho 

“ Southern, 1875, Sliced ced, good 
ba Tennessee, 1875, Quarte 
Peaches, 5 Peeled, new process 




























6 Unpeel ed, Quarters, Old... aes 
Blackberries. 1875, prime 


Cherries, 1875, Prime... ...cc..c.cccccccccceeceees @? 

Plums, 1875, Beate, per eo: ...18 @W 
1875, Southern, " sd Wccsctide<ddcncuoeet 16 @18 

Raspberries, 1875, per att Cehedsene @ 


EGGS.—Under the eis’ arrivals and during the 
entire week the market a the buyer. Ola 


stock is very dull and freel Jersey and 





State gs are coming in loaly. We note sale 
< Limed at 10 +m at the mark. Receipts 17,168 pack- 
es. We quo 

Jereey, single we per bbl............. o-ees++ L6K@ITH 
State and Penn........... .. 22.16 ele 
Western, prim @l6 
Western, fair mii. 15 @s 
Western, Old Stock........... jie a 12 @l4 
Southern and pam nenedenmay oe canaegencecesee he @15\ 


GREEN FRUITS.—Apples are firm and in fair re- 
quest. Florida Oranges are very scarce. Cranber- 
ries are in fair demand at steady prices. We quote: 


vane varieties, per Dbl.............- 











o.--. 83 50@ 4 
Mixed lots, g . per woe +. 3 25@ 3 
oe. lots, air, per bbl - 223@ 3 wo 
Ora: 
Florida, per bbl......- coeccccccceces eseeeee+l0 W@14 00 
Catawba. tg to prime, per Ib............. 6@ 8 
Cranbe: 


Jersey. ol standard crates.. 
Jersey, good to prime, standard crates... 
Jersey. g00d to choice. ne ie ii. caacnnne 12 W@13 W 
Hot-House Fruits, etc 

About 0 quarts Florida strawberries solda day or 
eve Cts sat $3 per qt, This isthe last sale we know 
) e 
Strawberri. “ a ii cdcccseccccses wane 








Nut 
There is a better inquiry for Virginia Peanuts and 
























slightly higher prices are quoted; but the demand is 
not sufficient to take a great deal ‘of stock unless the 
figures are Kept moderate. Hickory Nuts are very 
iow. We qu 
Peanuts, ya DF Wd caencerese. eee “3 @ 1 65 
Peanuts, Wilmi ington, per bush.. --. + 1 80@ 200 
Peanuts, Tennessee, Bea! - bush... S@ 115 
gt gy Dinaaad - -“@1H 
Vv CES. nie quo 
Green Peas, Flo: ag per crate 450@ 50 
Radishes, Norfolk, per 100 bunches 2 00@ 3 OU 
Cabbage, Norfolk, per bbl.......... Ts@ 100 
Cabbage, per 100 ..,.... 4 We 6 00 
Pinac . ber bbl - 20@ 2% 
e, DBAS... 000. - 10018 
uash, Marrow, p -. %3@10 
Squasn, Hub 100@ 1% 
Onions, White, per bbl..... 2 00a 3 DD 
Onions, Yellow, per bbl . 13@ 150 
Onions, Ked, per bbl. .... 12@ 150 
urni R ia, “)_, | Rese ee ee a 7 
POTATOKS.—Irish Potatoes are plenty and dull. 
soto Aergp ne bgp ——. We quote: . s 
se, . per Dbl........... Covccecees W@ 1 
early Those , in double-head bbis. ‘# Re 1 0 
Peachblow, bulk, per bbl......., «+. 1 12@ 1 37 
Peachblow, in double-head bbls. -. 1R@158 
Prince bbl....... + _ —-@10 
Prince Albert, in doybie-head bbis. --112@1%8 
Inferior of above Hinds, in bulk,,., ~~ H@10 
seer, balk, AL pececegticass 2 ’ 
ellow, were, 
RY. AND ve tive” Poultr Pa 
fe. coe pl Wi 


ent: y 
declined Ic. leaky cape Ss considerable stock ‘unsold 
this morning. Hen Turkeys hold their own and sell 
alitse better. Tom ——- are dull and lower. 
Ducks are steady, co. day an 
generally inferior in qual ait Fi Ay --- 8, Be 
robably exceed 


< 


quota 





stock arriving is inferior and prices are 
bits are quiet. We quote: 


- 94@10% 
8 o* 































































LIVE POULTRY. 






































CANNED, fRUIT, ire 
. 
Peaches,z B® 


ten 
si Cc. 
ys doz 40 a7% 
Olives, Queen, 
doz... 7 a-— 
8, . 
Capres, Nonp. 
doz.,gold.—— 2440 
Russ’n Must’d ? 
# doz.. ... 330 
CREAM OF TARTAR. 
Grand Crysta —— 
Good Quality... a—— 
Ordinary........ a— 






































a r-- aur 8 PS 
2; a Se We oe 
vanilla. eto. — 1343—~ — Wolf, smait’:’— 30 tis 
> | Hieaetsad— B's ‘Drowil:. 10) a Bde. 



















B@ M4 
ie 13 
a a5 
ie 2 
87@1 25 
RS wb 
1 %a1 5) 
TR 
Co., good to peine N@ 18 
Chickens, Jersey, sosdwe be Vi 
Chickens, State. Sg HO prime... M4@ 16 
Chickens, Wes Sern, good prime 13@ 15 
Chickens. Western. air by g00d. ll@ 13 
Chickens, Ro dee 8@ Ww 
‘urkeys, ersey, good to prime’ li@ 18 
urkeys, .cood 15@ 17 
Turkeys. Western, neat ae pre. - Me li 
urkeys, inferior........ ......-..05 -- 10@ 12 
Ducks, Jersey, good to prime.. - @ 
Ducks, State | good to Dime. wasreees . 1@ 
Ducks, Western, good to prime............... . Ne 
Ducks, fair to good be 18 
rere 1s 12¢@ 13 
ersey, D 12@ 14 
Geese, State, ate, Gord t to eng ti » = 
Geese. Western, poor fo Pairs. cadeneee eee a 
ME. 
Wild eons, Feathered, per doz....... eoee3 00 @3 25 
English Snipe, per doz 3 @ 
Plover, per hong 3 
‘es, per pair 
Rabbits, per pair. wees 
PRICES CURRENT. 
Greceries and Ben ess 
R. 
Standard A........ - . 9%. Pa Mess, bbl. 11 ual 50 
team eae @88....... 12 W0al2 
Cc OK 9 prime Mess ss tce..— —a23 00 
Coffee waeseen - ae 96 | Pac et. bbr....... 16 WalT 00 
Yellow Sa 85) Extlndias esstce32 Was2 50 
Brown... Bi 1% | PORK. 
Crushed oe 10% | Mess, Western.. 20 50a22 00 
aoe a ‘10381055 Prime, \ npg 15 Wal6 00 
Powaere: 10% | Prime Mess.......19 50a20 00 
Powdered. Ex ra. 2 all‘: LARD 
Cut Loat.. ali; Western oom 
RIVERSIDE REFINERY: rime, # yo eT s¢al3K 
__ SUGARS. City steam, - 13 al3% 
Riverside A, soft gr’d..10 Kettle rendered. B al3X¥ 
Riverside A, coarse “ | .1 12\a 
Riverside E _ ee 98 
Riverside Cal. Cream C. 9% 
Riverside Cal. Golden. . 
Marigold Yellow. .... 
SSES—vUTyY: se¥el 
wees 62 a—it 
.N.—5 a—J5 
English Is.,N.—43 a—47 
O....—40 a—45 
DTIDS......+-++ --d2 a—68 
Siiver ~— -—% a—T0 
Golden “ ...—-8 a—@ 
hive....... —~45 a—2 
Common 8 
i) seeseee 2D &a— 2B 
T Duty: Free 
cate Hyson.—30 a—78 
WD veccegses —w a-7 
Biperai «30 a-75 
Gunpowder....—30 a-% 
nkay'... ..—29 a-3 
Oolong.........—30 a-70 
pe ee -80 


XX... 
Rio. ub 2.a—2 [Bergin : pea 
10, Choice — a a~— 
21a =z, SALA Durr: al2 cts. # 
—21 bt pe {sland, 










iT. a— 35 
[Rawugalay ere — a 12ytAshton's fine 2 5 a-—— 
1. Muse’l. 1541Verdins...... o_— 
js | London. “17 als ope 
“ Seeaiess. ““ none j_fine......... a 260 
E« Vatencia.— a—1l rable Sait in bxs. 
=Currants, ...—- a—7 Oz... ain 
an. — or = 5% In small Lags, 
<= Lee er ae x 1 7 a- 
sen % bxs—i5Ka —! sma) 
a—2 | 100inapbbi.. 
Maccaroni, It —15 a—15\ SPICES. 
Dom.. a-—lIi .Pepper........ 
Vermicelli, Tt. —15 a—1l6 ee 


A 
act a— 
rican.—44a—— 


° 
Tallo 
RICE Dury: 2gote.# 7 Db 
Carolina, fair 
ooSuigedoess - Tifa 7% 


|_ prime oo Ste 
es daed, Laas — $a 9 
sage. tat tarch, Laundy.. 5a 2 
Starch. Pat.Gloss 9xa—10 
Starch. Corn.... a—10 





Rangoon, fair’ to 








a 134 

No,2 Milwauk 125 a 120 

0. 1Chicago —— a—— 

og . v4 22 a125 

ee 107 a1 

Winter e-el 27 al DD 

Amber Mich.)13 «#137 

bsp tape }its al52 

a nn 35} 

0) CORN. chen: 

a 50 uu eern Whi aGt 

pn na 6g reo 

e1l0w. 

a3% OATS. om 

3575 iNo.3N.Y.1....44 a— 49% 

2510 | 2 > “Ya— 564 

38 Ligne ae -— a4 

andywine a Mix @ ...45 a—47 

Oat Mosal.....» “55 ai(S RYE....... eccee ct? &— 83 
BUCK WiikAT FLOUR. | 
State....... esooel TW @ 2 00; 
ennsylvania. 17) @ 200i 

Weel. Rides Fate ene : Free. 
Sax Frew n.—o a—70 iox.B.A.& Ro. “3% aio 
A.F.B. Merino a—00 Ct ee 
Meri FURS AND 3) 














Matamoras...—18 a—20 |LEATHER—Dourty: Soly 
Fete se BNIB pros Sa Beka, 
Calcutta | —. \Gak: Beary.’ pe 
Kins #pce.— 17 a—1s ar a — 
Soe pees eee 
Slaughter— 9%a—— iHome daar 19 —% 


Drugs and Dyes. 


e! 
tark Petayv..—.0 a—60 
i-carbSoda glas 74a—5 00 
Borax.rennea— 11% a— 12 
rimst’ oy ly ge — 
srimst’ne.flor— 4 
rim e#t'n.ed 1450 ‘3332 20 ; 
nor.ref.— Xe— 3 H 
nt. 1des.. 125 
Car.. Ryn acid ya 
ror Ol rin oa. $225 | 
E. I. gold ric 5, a — 
omileFi.—19 a— 
Chlorate Pot- we 








~ 




















Alconol.......212 a 218 Jala id....— Hxa—12 
Alces. @ B poy ee B Lael Temi 4 ene 
‘Aloessoc’tri’e— _@—56) ji Licorice to a— 38 
Alum.. a— 24 Madder, Dutea, 
Antvreg. gid. = 5ss— a—13%} goid.... .... 64a— 8 
Argols ref.cid— 2/4 a— 3! 4 Maader. Frenek 
arsenic vow'r.g.— a— 34! gold......... a— 5 
Assafcetida...—12 a—15 ‘Manna, smali_ 
3ais’m Uapiyi...67 a— 1D asia «0855 a— 45 
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HURBER & CO., 


IMPORTERS, WHOLESALE GROCERS, 
AND 


N 


MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


We dothe largest Wholesale Grocery business in 
the United States, and in connection therewith a con- 


siderable Produce Commission 


ission business, Our sales being 


made direct to retail Grocers (not to Jobbers and Ships 
pers). We are enabled to get the full market value 
of Butter and other produce consigned to us. 





Reliable Seeds. 


Our new Catalogue is now ready for mailing to all 
applicants enclosing 10 cents. 


R. H. ALL 


EN &CO., 


189 and 191 Waier St., New York. 





GREAT REDUCTION, 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholes 
Increased Facilities 
Send fer Ne 


ale Prices. 
te Club Organizera 
w Price-list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 


(P.-0.Box 5648.) 31 and 


33 VESEY 8T., New York 





TEAS. 


staple article—p 


—The choicest in the world—Importers 
Largest Com 
everybody—'t 


n America— 
e continually 


in sing—Agents wanted Sven where- boas induce. 
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on’t waste beans Fi for 
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MOURNING 


DEPA RT MENT. 
Arnold, Constable & Go. 


are prepared to offer the LARGEST and most 
EXTENSIVE stock of 


MOURNING DRESS FABRICS 


of every description to be had in the city and at the 
LOWEST PRICES. 








BROADWAY, COR, 19th STREET. 
NEW DRESS FABRICS, 


The stock now complete and containing all the 
recherché 


NOVELTIES 


produced this season, and offering unusual induce- 
ments to purchasers, both as regards 


STYLE and PRICE. 


FRENCH CAMBRICS and GINGHAMS, 
CRETONNES, ENGLISH and FRENCH SHIRT- 
INGS, 

FRENCH and ENGLISH PRINTS, Erc., Etc. 


Arnold, Constable & Co,, 


Broadway, Corner {9th Street. 


Arnold, Gonstable & Go.’s 
SPRING ASSORTMENT 


CARPETINGS 


NOW OPEN. 


PRIVATE PATTERNS, strictly confined to this 
house and containing many NOVELTIES in DESIGN 
and COLORINGS. 


French Moquettes, 
Axminsters, 
Royal Wiltons and Tournays, 
Crossley’s Velvets and Tapestries, 
English and American Body Brussels. 








the choicest assortment ever before offered in this 
market. 


Three-Ply and Ingrains, 
English and American Oil Cloths, 


ete., etc., 


AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BROADWAY, CORNER {3th ST. 
Commercial, 


THE NEW YORK CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE. 











THERE is no organization, considered in 
reference to trade and commerce, existing 
in this country, or perhaps in any other, 
that embodies more wisdom or has a higher 
character than that of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce. Its membership is 
large and includes the best practical finan- 
cial and business intelligence of New York 
and Brooklyn. The opinion of such a body 
of men is entitled to great weight; and that 
our readers may see what they think on the 
currency question we quote as follows 
several of the resolutions adopted by the 
Chamber at a recent meeting: 

ae Soir resumption of specie pay- 
ments is alike indispensable to the reinstate- 
ment of our financial affairs upon a safe and 
enduring basis, to the restoration of confi- 
dence ard activity in every branch of in- 
dustry, and to renewed success in all the 
pursuits of commerce. 

‘*2, For the attainment of this end two 
things are needful: An unalterable purpose 
on the part of Congress and the people to 


abide by the law of 1875, fixing the 1st of 
January, 1879, for the resumption of specie 
payments, and the requisite ability on the 
part gf the Government to redeem its legal- 
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tender notes in coin at the time appointed 
in said law. 

«3. This ability may be acquired in one 
of two ways: either by an increase of gold 
in the Public Treasury prior to January ist, 
1879, or by a sautortal doteoass in the mean- 
time of the volume of the United States 
notes in circulation. 

‘*4, Nothing can possibly be gained by 
deferring to a later period than that now 
fixed by law the redemption with coin of 
its legal-tender notes by the Treasury, for 
statistics conclusively show a balance of 
trade against the country ever since the war 
in excess of the annual product of our 
mines. 

“5. By atimely exercise of the power 
conferred by the existing law for resump- 
tion of specie payments on the ist of Jan- 
uary, 1879, the Secretary of the Treasury 
may negotiate a sufficient amount of bonds 
abrcad to meet all extraordinary demands 
for exchange, to check the outflow of spe- 
cie, and to recuperate the national fund by 
a temporary retention at home of the whole 
product of our mines.” 

These resolutions, with nine others, hav- 
ing reference to the same subject, indicate 
the view of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce as to the policy to be pursued. 
The great difficulty in achieving specie pay- 
ment at the time designated is to secure the 
‘unalterable purpose ” on the part of Con- 
gress and the people referred to in the 
second of the above resolutions. The 
Democrats in Congress are busy in con- 
structing a currency platform on which to 
run a presidential candidate, rather than in 
devising any method by which to bring 
about specie payment. Their great ques- 
tion is, if possible, to harmonize the two 
wings of the Democracy, so that both shall 
pull together next fall. Republicans seem 
to be waiting to see what the Democrats 
will propose before taking any decisive 
step. Politics and president-making thus 
hold the whole subject for the present in 
abeyance, and the people are left in uncer- 
tainty as to what, if anything, will be done. 
The difficulty of the resumption problem 
lies far less in the problem itself than in the 
divided sentiment of the country and in the 
contest of political parties for ascendency. 

The Democrats of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will probably pass some bill re- 
pealing the Resumption Act of 1875; and 
we think it not unlikely that the Senate 
may pass a bill for funding a portion of the 
greenbacks at a fixed rate per month prior 
to January ist, 1879, and thus decreasing 
the amount of legal-tenders to be redeemed 
in coin. There seems but little chance 
that either of these bills will secure the 
concurrence of both houses of Congress. 
The Senate would undoubtedly reject a re- 
pealing bill, and the other house would as 
certainly reject a funding bill. The most 
probable result is that there will be no addi- 
tional legislation until after the next Pres- 
idential election. If Republicans win the 
day, and secure a majority in both houses 
of the next Congress, specie resumption 
will be the policy of the country, and what- 
ever legislation is needed to carry it into 
effect will be secured. If, on the other 
hand, the Democrats are victorious, re- 
sumption is likely to be postponed for an 
indefinite period. It will be for the people 
to decide which of these two policies is the 
one to be adopted. 

The Republican party has nothing to gain, 
but everything to lose, by tampering with 
the question. It is pledged by the Resump- 
tion Act to go forward and do its utmost 
to make that act effeetive. If the Demo- 
crats in the House of Representatives seek 
to defeat its success and refuse to concur 
with the Senate in measures adapted to pro- 
mote such success, then the appeal must be 
taken to the people. We cannot doubt 
whether Republicans, upon such an issue, 
will have the majority of the people with 
them, provided they plant themselves bold- 
ly and squarely upon the doctrine of specie 
resumption, without any effort to conciliate 
the paper-money inflationists. The best 
conciliation is to meet them openly at the 
ballot-box and vote them down. 





SAVINGS BANKS OF NEW YORK 
STATE. 


Tue report of the bank superintendent of 
this state in regard to savings banks shows 
that on the ist of January, 1876, their total 
resources amounted to $353,763,582.45, 
against 320,091,408.52 of liabilities, leaving 
a surplus of $83,672,123.98. Their re- 





$328,574,572, against $304,264,326 of liabil- 
ities, leaving a surplus of $24,310,246. 
The increase in their resources during the 
past year amounts to $25,188,960.45, the 
increase of liabilities is $15,827,082.52, and 
the increase of surplus is $9,361,877.93. 
The average deposit on each account has 
risen during the year from $357.74 to 
$386.64, giving an increase of more than 
ten per cent. These figures show that, 
notwithstanding the so-called ‘‘ hard times,” 
the saving banks of this state have largely 
increased the amount of their business. 
New York City and Brooklyn are the 
two great centers of the savings banks 
system in this state. The banks of the 
former city held on the ist of January, 
1876, resources amounting to $205,415,447, 
against $184,188,216 due to depositors and 
$539,509 of other liabilities, leaving a sur- 
plus of $20,687,122. Those of the latter 
city held reserves amounting to $53,878,- 
378, against $48,391,964 of liabilities to de- 
positors and $103,973 of other liabilities, 
leaving a surplus of $5,382,440. Of the 
$353, 763,532.45 held by all the savings banks 
of the’ state $259,293,825 were held by the 
banks in New York and Brooklyn. So of 
the $320,091,408.52 of liabilities against all 
the banks of the state $233,223,662 were 
liabilities against the banks of these two 
cities. So also of the total surplus of $33,- 
672,123.93 of all the banks $26,070,162 be- 
long to the banks of New York City and 
Brooklyn. This shows that more than two- 
thirds of the whole business is transacted 
in these two cities. 

The system, in both city and country, 
has already reached stupendous propor- 
tions and is increasing every year. Its 
rapid growth in this state shows thrift and 
economy on the part ofthe industrial classes, 
for whose benefit savings banks are estab- 
lished. There is no other financial interest 
over which the legislature should watch 
with a more careful supervision. The 
great thing to be gained by legislation is the 
security of the depositor, and laws wisely 
adapted to this end can hardly be made too 
stringent. The frauds practiced by the 
officers of some of the savings banks that 
have recently failed in this city suggest the 
necessity of some further legislation to 
provide against their repetition. There is 
no more wanton rascality than that which 
willfully misappropriates the funds of sav- 
ings banks. 

ac 


DRY GOODS. 





THERE has been a reasonably active busi- 
ness doing by the leading jobbing houses 
during the week and considerable activity 
in the package trade; but the tendency to 
lower prices continues, although without 
any important break, except in prints, 
which are accepted as the indicators of the 
market. In these goods prices cannot fall 
much lower, for when the stock on hand 
shall have been worked off and the mills 
shall have ceased producing, as they cer- 
tainly will when they cannot be run ata 
profit, then prices will begin to rush up, 
and all the machinery of production will 
once more be set in motion. But things 
will hardly drift into the condition of abso- 
lute stagnation. Capital must be employed 
in some way, and there is too much of it in- 
vested in cotton mills for the managers and 
owners of them to suffer their property to go 
to ruin. The population of the country is 
constantly increasing, and they are not at 
all likely to abandon the use of shirtings 
and sheetings or to give up wearing 
calicos. There will be a time, and that 
before long, too, when merchants will 
wake up to the opportunities presented 
them, and those who can command the 
means will begin to lay in stocks of goods 
for a rise. 

The reports from all parts of the West 
and the South are encouraging; but the 
buyers who represent those sections of the 
country buy only from hand to mouth, and 
are very timid in their selections. They 
buy, in fact, as though they meant to pay 
for what they take, and are determined not 
to load, themselves up with goods which 
their customers will not be sure of taking 
off their hands. They have seen prices 
drop for the past ten years, and they do 
not appear to think that there isa point 


lower. But that point seems now to have 
been reached. 

Another failure the past week—that of a 
Boston house, with a New York branch— 
shows that there are still more weak points 
among the dry goods men than were sus- 
pected. It is to be hoped that there will be 
no more this season; for every new failure 
has the effect of creating a feeling of dis- 
may and uncertainty, even among the 
staunchest firms. 

Those who imagine that our commercial 
troubles have a local origin and that the 
currency question has anything to do with 
them will see from the following extract 
from the Manchester (England) Zraminer, 
of the 22d ult., that the condition of affairs 
on the other side of the Atlantic exactly 
corresponds with the situation here: 

““The whole market must, in short, be 
considered as in a state of transition. Buy- 
ers will no longer pay the prices current be- 
fore the heavy falls in silver and in cotton. 
Sellers are not yet prepared to take prices at 
all commensurate with those falls, partly 
because they still hold dear cotton or yarn, 
as the case may be; partly because they still 
hope to tide over the depression by means 
of contracts yet current; and partly, no 
doubt, from sheer absence of offers of suf- 
ficient importance to tempt them to make 
so great a change in values. Indeed, it is 
only what might be expected that, after so 
great changes, our market should require 
some little time to settle down into its ordi- 
nary routine.” 

There is still a good demand from first 
hands for brown sheetings and shirtings; 
but principally for the heavy standard five 
and four-yard sheetings, of standard makes. 
Prices are nominally unchanged, but the 
discounts are generally more liberal. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings of fine 
and medium grades are in fair demand 
and the leading makes are becoming scarce. 
In some cases they are closely sold up to 
receipts. The apparent anxiety of agents 
to dispose of their goods does not afford 
any promise of an advance in quotations. 

Print cloths continue very dull and the 
price for extra standards is down to the low 
point of 3% cents cash, at which they ought 
to be sufficiently cheap for shipment to 
England. 

The business in prints is in a very unset- 
tled condition and prices are variable and 
uncertain. The only thing to be relied on is 
a declining market. Sprague’s fancies 
have been marked down to 64 cts., at 
which low figure there have been very 
large sales. We notice that some of the 
leading retail stores advertise prints at 5} 
cts. There isa fair stock of shirtings in 
first hands; but it will be a long time, un- 
less some great change occurs, before there 
will be anything like a short supply of these 
goods. For the present the American and 
international flag prints are selling freely; 
but there will be no further call for these 
patriotic prints after the subsidence of the 
Centennial fever. 

Ginghams are in good demand at quota- 
tions for both staple and fancy makes; but 
the stock in first hands is abundant for the 
season. Prices are well maintained. 

Corset jeans and satteens are steady in 
price, with a good demand, while the stock 
in first hands is by no means in excess of 
the requirements of current trade. 

Stripes and tickings are in rather better 
demand at unchanged prices, with increas- 
ing activity in the low and medium grades 
of the latter. 

Cheviots are in more request, but buyers 
are unusually descriminating in making 
their selections. - 

Rolled jaconets and glazed cambrics are 
selling moderately well for the season, at 
steady prices. 

Worsted dress goods continue in good 
demand, with large sales of the favorite 
makes from first hands. Some of the new 
styles are sold along way ahead of pro- 
duction. 

Worsted shawls are in fair demand for 
the season, at steady prices. 

Woolen goods are somewhat better, as 
far as the immediate demand goes; but the 
prospect is not very encouraging for the 
manufacturers. The leading clothiers are 
buying more freely and orders are given to 
a considerable extent for plain and fancy 
overcoatings. 

Cloths are without any material change, 
but sales are effected at current quotations 
for the more popular makes. 
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fair demand at steady prices, but a slight 
reduction has been established in medium 
and low grades. 

Satinets and Kentucky jeans are in mod- 
erately good demand ‘for the low grades; 
butthe sales of high grades are on a very 
moderate scale. 

Carpets are in better demand, as usual at 
this season; but the sales are not specially 
active and prices are without change. 

In foreign dry goods there is no essential 
change since our last week’s report, though 
there is a moderate increase in the demand 
for worsted dress goods and for linens and 
millinery articles. The new importations 
embrace some very attractive styles of 
black-and-white plaids of cotton warp and 
of all-wool and silk makes. The Knicker- 
bocker luster plaids, striped cashmere de 
bege, mohairs, and all-wool cassimeres are 
in ‘good demand. The importations are not 
in excess of the ordinary spring demand 

and the auction-rooms are abundantly sup- 
plied with seasonable and attractive styles 
of goods. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS, 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THH 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, March. 13, 1876. 
a 
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is the Subscription Price for 1876. 








Our ‘‘ QUARTERLY” will be very much enlarged 
this year, and to ladies who wish to know the Latest 
Noveities and desire to purchase goods at the very low- 


est New York ape it offers more valuable informa- | FUL. 


tion than any agazine now published. Our | 


CRocKERY Music, 
the HOUSEWIFE, etc., ete., eee. 


| 


BHRICHS’ =“ FASHION QUARTERLY.” 


Our Spring ** QUARTERLY ” will also be enriched y 

wy, he uable and rae articles on ‘‘ How 

Ma OME ATTRACTIV “How To BE BEAUTI. 

‘Also Hints on Housekeeping, Cooking, etc., etc. 
We aim to make our “ Quarterly”’ a book of real 
| PRACTICAL VALUE and Seema COMMON SENSE. 
Our subscribers of last year write us that they prefer it 
| to their $3 magazines. Four numbers will be issued, 
| One for eachseason. The Spring Number will be issued 

| this month. Ladies will acknowledge it to be worth 

| "| Booms THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE FOR THE WHOLE 


"x 


Subscribe without delay, and call your neighbors’ attention to this Advertisement, 


EHRICH & ry 287 and 289 Eighth Ave., N; ¥, City. 


(= Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 





Lord & Taylor, 


IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH. BRITISH, AND GERMAN 
DRY COODS, 


ARE NOW OFFERING THEIR 


SPRING IMPORTATIONS 


AT EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE PRICES, 


Camel’s Hair Cloths, 


in new colors and latest spring styles, for Suits and 
Overdresses, together with 
FULL LINES OF POPULAR DRESS GOODS, 
low and medium priced. 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS 


from the most celebrated Lyons manufacturers, 


Striped and Checked Silks, 


and the latest novelties in great variety, at great 
reductions from prices of former seasons. 


SHAWLS 


from the looms of 
INDIA, FRANCE, GERMANY, ENGLAND, AND 
PAISLEY, 


in the newest styles and colorings, at marked re- 
ductions. 


Suits, Overdresses, and Mantles, 


MADE IN PARIS AND NEW YORK, FROM THE 
MOST DESIRABLE FABRICS AND IN 
THE NEWEST FASHIONS. 

FOR HOME, STREET, AND EVENING WEAR. 


Orders filled at Short Notice in the 
most Satisfactory Manner. 


MOURNING GOODS A SPECIALTY. 


Complete Outfits always on hand or Made to Order 
in twelve hours and no Disappointment. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
UNDERCLOTHING, 


embracing every article in this line, fromthe most 
Economical to the most Elaborate and Costly. 


Complete Trousseau, 


furnished from stock or made to order. 
ALSO 


Infants’ Wardrobes, 


complete in every particular. 
ALSO 
Housekeeping Goods and Domestics, 
Linens and White Goods, 
Upholstery Goods, 
Laces and Embroideries, 
Hosiery and Gloves, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes, 
Boys’ and Children’s Clothing, 
etc., etc, ete. 





Rules for Self: ement and §& les of Goods 
sent Free of Charge to all parts of the country. 

Every article sold by this house is guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. 


BROADWAY, COR, TWENTIETH ST.,,| =x 
Grand St. Corner Chrystie St. 


REMOVAL. 


WM. JACKSON, OF NO. 729 BROADWAY, 
HAS LEASED PREMISES NO. 777 BROAD- 
WAY, WHICH ARE ABOUT TO UNDERGO 
EXTENSIVE ALTERATIONS. WHEN COM- 
PLETED, WILL BE OPENED WITH AN EN- 
TIRE NEW STOCK OF BLACK GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. THE PRESENT 
STOCK IS CLOSING OUT AT A GREAT 


SACRIFICE. 
Jackson's Mourning Store, 


CORNER BROADWAY AND WAVERLEY 
PLACE. 





EUREKA. 





Our new steamer, traveling, and evening hat, Mul- 
tum in Parvo. Originated and introdu y WaR- 
NOCK & Co., Hatters, No. 519 Broadway, N. Price 


$5. Mailed FREE throughout the United States. 


EXPLANATION.—The Hat is made of Fine Black 


Felt, very gentlemanly on the head. Can be thrown 
into cap form, or drawn down to cover the ears. 
When not in use, can be put inthe pocket. Just what 
is needed for traveling and evening wear. 


JEFFRAS, SEELEY & G0, 


99 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, 


Importers of 


FANCY DRY GOODS, 
SILKS, AND MILLINERY. 


Manufacturers ot 


Cloaks and Suits. 


HAVE AT ALL TIMES THE 


LARGEST STOOK AND LOWEST PRICES. 


THREE PAIR 


OF BEST 
TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES for $2.75. 
SIX PAIR $5.50. TWELVE PAIR $10.50. 


Any color or size. Single sent, tpaid for One 
Dollar. Toavoid loss, send P.-O. Order. ed 


TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 Sth Ave., N. Y. City. 


A well-selected stock of Millinery Goods, Laces, 
and ‘Dress Trimmings, and Hamburg Edgings an 








Senta sent free on application. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


EVERY peracthomep. NTEED AS REP- 


CHANGERS MAY BE MADE within one week, 
on wolezaee faopetey ons dissatisfaction. 


Fourteenth. ‘st ‘and Sixth Ave., N. Y. 











ADVERTISE. 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


THOSE merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
‘*keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 

The following will shuw what is thought 
- THe INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
ium: 


WESTERN OFFICE OF THE LORING & BLAKE?) 
ORGAN Co., Toledo, O., "April 20, 1875. *t 


w. & cago, 1.” Esq, Manager, Ill Monroe Street 


=_—— C. BOWEN, Esa. 

r Sir :—In November I commenced advertising 
gat the Christian Union, Weekly Tribune, Graphic 

ln Eagle, and INDEPENDENT) my water-proo? 
preparation, “ Caoutchoncin,” and resolved that, if 
m trom the oor were remunera- 
ee Iwould increase my c names of printers’ 
Stickwe: i & Co.’s Mucilage and 
Writing Fluid. 

Sufficient time has elapsed to enable me to forma 

correct — =. the ware ot the R a woes 

as advertising me or specialties having 
Pebrinete value. I have derived more benefit from the 
advertisement in THE INDEPENDENT than from the 
combined advertisements of all the other above- 
named papers. ee 4 isro 

FFORD, Chemi: 


earl Street, NY. 


W. L. HEATON, Esq., Gen'l Western Adv’g Agt for 
THE INDEPENDENT 

Dear Sir:—The letters I received from my adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT in regard to the In- 
taliible Fire Kindlers have averse ~y & twenty a day 
for the past A six months. 7 aoe I con- 
tinued | advertisement in y the Summer 
months. It is doubtless one of the many best adver- 
tising mediums. 

Nov. 23d, 1874. 


Mr. H. C. BOWEN 
eo Sir :—THE Saperarpens has _ been one of the 


Vesy truly yours, R. P. SMITH, 
P.-O. Box 657, New Albany, Ind. 


beet aioe mone 4 class of subscribers, who appear 
ho be of the very uri 

and summer season I have realized better re- 
ate ma it than any other paper of the religious 
press, withouta adver exception. 

Tinserted atrial a —— of one-half page in 
The h_ paper claims to have : 
i Ay eeainthie than” Tae INDEPENDENT.—Ed.)} and 
also in THE INDEPENDENT (position in the former 
being most favorable), je yet the latter brought me 
between two and three times the money and responses 
over the other . 

Yours respectfully, A. BURDETTE SMITH, 

Publisher of “ Pattern Bazaar.” 


A PORTE, IND., June 27th, 1874 
MR. HENRY C. EN, 


BOW 
Publisher “THE INDEPENDENT” : 
Dear Sir:—I am hearing from the advertisement 
from all over the country. It is counting. It hasal- 
ready twice paid for itself. a 4} USLLINS, 


8. 
Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s Opium Antidote.’ 


YPSILANTI, MIcH., April 25, 1874. 
Dear Sir:—We have hada large number of commu- 
nications referring to having noticed the advertise- 
ment, and we are well satisfied. 
‘Yours very truly, A.G ‘ARR, 
___ See’ c’y Beant aatade Co. 


NEW YORK, May 2ist, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN inane 


Publisher naelt: Y. INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 

to our advertisementin your paper, we most cheer- 

= 82) thas we receive ve more rem returns from THE IN- 

NDE T than APERS coseay ED 

in which a advert now aaa ng nearly four 

hundred. Itis neodieas to say that we consider it one 
of the best mediums in the country. 


truly, J. M. FOSTER, 
Manager “ Victor” 5 8. M. Co 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq., New York: 

Dear Sir:—I am well pleased with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. So been the best religious weekly that 
: oe used in all my ep me experience in plac- 

a! Painless Cure of the Opium and Morphine 
Habit arora me public. 
rs truly, F. E. MARSH 
Quincy, Mich. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


THs NATIONAL &IFs TNS. 
— ou 

ont AS a elected a advertised in 

liberally at the time of the formation of the 

on INDEPENDENT led the list in re- 

ften 60 letters out of everv 100 referred 


WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO. say: “THE 
INDEPENDENT has done us the most good hitherto 
of any religious paper we have ever patronized 

AVER} LL CHEMICAL br. INT ne ! “When 

e first d rtising in THE INDE- 





they Lowy the pa) paper. te 
from the time oO —K.. advertising in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. 

FINANCIAL, a posstnens pees, who advertises 
in all the New ded to 
THE INDEPENDENT. On cal aly at the office to 

y the =. ue stated that ‘THE INDEPENDENT 

Baa | son, * more good than all the rest put 
ther.’ 

ORTH WESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INS. 

” 3: We have found Oe INDEPENDENT the 
very et pest i pnper for insurance advertising in New 

) 
A. BORDETTE SMITH, Publisher of Fashions 
: “ THE INDEPENDENT yielded me 
z ip hay saeede of $2,000 in cash from an advertise- 


lam surprised a 
wedith and —- class of Nays readers. I 
shall nize it ture.” 


‘ 4 vis — Commissioner, U. P. 
0. Fore is EPENDENT has been to me the 


have 
us—ex Ing our anticipations. We es. 
Yeem it now one.of our best mediums.” 


WILSON SEWING MACHINE co, Cleve- 
l- 
pr Sime Tomy hy: justrated matter in neatly 


f large circulation in ions in Mow ba 
THE Lm meng meh ne ~ brought the & 

< nt realised ¢ for auenchos m tousiness thelr navertie- 
meni 

Yue INDEPENDENT our has prow the best paying of 


f Pittsburgh, Pa. the larg 
. C. TILTON, o one lo 
+ aces the country, says: * My adver. 
EPENDENT has paid me better 

Bor ee tal amas we 4 


on, LOUps MGEUAL, Lise ARG. C0. 





pap 


paper we ever patronized 
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Financial, 


THE DISCOUNT ON PAPER MONEY. 





WHEN we say that gold sells for a pre- 
mium of ten or twenty per cent., do we 
mean that gold itself has risen in value to 
this amount, so that its purchasing power is 
ten or twenty per cent. above what it was, 
and, hence, that it will take a proportion- 
ately greater quantity of other things to 
buy it? Or do we mean that the percentage 
which indicates the premium is simply so 
much discount on paper money? What- 
ever we may mean or suppose that we 
mean, the fact, nevertheless, is that this 
premium is simply such a discount. If, in- 
stead of speaking of the premium on gold, 
we were to speak of the discount on paper. 
money, the language would then be accord- 
ing to the fact. 

Gold prices—namely, the cost of things 
reckoned in gold—during the war did not 
perceptibly rise; but currency prices did to 
an enormous extent. The difference be- 
tween the purchasing power of gold and 
that of paper currency was simply the dis- 
count on the latter. When gold sold for a 
premium of one hundred and eighty-five 
per cent. it took two hundred and eighty- 
five dollars of paper money to buy one 
hundred dollars of gold. 

The desideratum to be realized by specie 
payment is to get rid of this discount on 
paper money by bringing the paper dollar 
to par with the gold dollar. The former is 
a promise to pay the latter, and the only 
way to remove the discount from it and 
make it as good as the latter is to pay the 
thing promised when demanded. Nothing 
will ultimately do this but gold. | Funding 
paper money into interest-bearing secun- 
ties will not do it, in the absence of gold. 
These very securities derive their value 
from the fact that both principal and inter- 
est are payable in gold. Blot out this fact, 
and they at once fall to the level of mere 
paper. 

What the Government wants with which 
to redeem its legal-tender notes is gold, and 
gold it must get. Specie payment means 
gold enough in the Treasury to pay these 
notes to their holders on demand, and it 
means nothing short of this. Their pay- 
ment in gold will at once remove the dis- 
count upon them and make them as valu- 
able as gold. Paper notes will then be just 
as stable in value as the gold into which 
they are convertible. They will not be one 
thing to-day and another thing to-morrow. 
When a man receives them for commodi 
ties or services he will know what he is re- 
ceiving. All plans which look toward re- 
moving the discount on paper money and 
bringing it up to the level of gold are wise 
in their end, and if they are equally wise 
in their means then they are entirely wise. 
This is the one great test of every currency 
scheme. By this test all the measures of 
Congress on the subject are to be judged. 





MONEY MARKET. 





THE condition of the money market re- 
mains without any essential change since 
our last report. Money is still in plentiful 
supply to borrowers who have proper col- 
laterals at 3 to 4 per cent. on call loans; but 
those who lack the “‘collats” find it as diffi- 
cult to meet their engagements as in times 
of the most stringent demands. 

At the close of the week, after the Bank 
Statement came out, the demands for 
money on call were somewhat easier, and 
loans were made at 3 per cent. on miscella- 
neous securities. 

The Bank Statement exhibited gains in 
all the items, as compared with the State- 
ment of the previous week; and, as com- 
pared with the corresponding Statement 
last year, it was very much better. The 
Statement for March ist, 1875, showed a 
loss of gold to the extent of $6,229,200, 
while the banks gained last week, ac- 
cording to the Statement, $438,200 in 
specie, most of it being gold. In the 
other items the gains were of legal- 
tenders, $684,300; of deposits, $676,400; 
and of loans, $585,600. The decrease in 
circulation was $134,800, making a gain in 
the surplus reserve over the required 25 per 
cent. of $953,400. The surplus reserve now 
foots up $13,998,600, which is quite as 





much as it is desirable it should be at the 
opening of the spring business. 

Discounts for first-class business paper 
are 4 to 54 per cent., outside of the banks; 
and for ordinary paper with two names, 6 
to 7 per cent. The banks are discounting 
liberally for their customers; but thef 
of the past six months have let them in for 
some considerable losses, which renders 
them extremely cautious. 

The spring revivals in various depart- 
ments of trade are not so cheering as could 
be desired, and, in spite of easy money and 
low prices, there is but little speculation in 
any direction. The shrinkages in all de- 
scriptions of merchandise, as well as in real 
estate, have a paralyzing effect upon trade, 
which cannot be overcome. 

The course of prices on the Stock Ex- 
change during the week has been uncertain 
and irregular. While an advance has been 
established in some stocks, lower prices 
have been made in others. Erie Railroad 
stock has been galvanized by reports of 
new measures and new directors; and the 
price was run up to 22, and afterward fell 
off to 2134. There is alwaysa strong tempt- 
ation to buy Erie for a turn; but it is 
very dangerous dealing in a_ stock 
which has no intrinsic value and which 
cannot have any for many years to come, 
if ever. There was a further advance in 
the stock of Milwaukie and St. Paul pre- 
ferred, on the presumption of a14 per 
cent. dividend being declared this week. 
The price touched 83}, it having sold at 
791 at the opening of the week. There 
was an advance during the week of 23 in 
Lake Shore, 38 in Erie, 14 in North- 
western preferred, 1 in Rock Island, 
Pittsburgh 14, Chicago, Alton, and St. 
Louis 4 per cent., Consolidation Coal 24, 
Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western }, 
Harlem 1, Illinois Central 1, Michigan 
Central 34, Kansas and Texas 5, New York 
Central 4, Panama 8, O. and M. 8, Fort 
Wayne 4. The decline was greatest in 
Pacific Mail, which fell 38, Western Union 
Telegraph 3, Union Pacific Railroad 1}, 
Wabash 3, New Jersey Central 4. The 
express stocks are without important 
change, though Adams is about 1 per cent. 
lower. 

In the favorite investment stocks and 
Government bonds prices are generally 
strong, with a fractional advance; but bank 
stocks are hardly as firm, anda sale was 
made at auction of the stock of the Fourth 
National at 86, though itis said that is 
worth above par, by the showing of the 
books of the bank. 

The Vanderbilt stocks are steadily tend- 
ing upward, and it is said by those who 
ought to be well informed on the subject 
that the Commodore has increased the 
value of his small fortune since the first of 
January to the extent of about $10,000,000 
by the rise which his prudent management 
has secured in the stocks of which he holds 
the control. There are varions reports 
about the Commodore’s interest in Western 
Union Telegraph; but-it is a great mistake 
to suppose that he has sold out. He still 
holds some 30,000 shares; but he did sell 
some 20,000 last month. It was by his ad- 
vice that the dividend was passed, and, as a 
majority of the directors on the execu- 
tive committee are his faithful fol- 
lowers, of course, his advice was followed. 
The mistake made by the Western Union 
direction was in beginning the payment of 
dividends three months too soon. If they 
had waited three months or had made the 
dividends 8 per cent. semi-annual there 
would have been no necessity for passing 
the dividend now; and when they resume 
again, as they will probably in July, they 
will not be likely to stop again. But some- 
thing will depend upon the antics of Jay 
Gould in the A. and P. Telegraph. 

The failure of Daniel Drew on Saturday 
and his going into bankruptcy, after forty 
years of successful business operations in 
Wall Street, causes no special disturbance, 
as it would have done a few years ago. He 
was at one time accounted a millionaire of 
greater importance than Commodore Van- 
derbilt ; but he had the indiscretion to enter 
into an alliance with the late James Fisk, 
Jr., and the crowd of sharpers. who fol- 
lowed him into the Erie frauds, and the 
result is bankruptcy and disgrace in his 
old age. The whole story of ‘‘ Uncle Dan- 
iel’s” disasters is summed up in three 





words—he was tricky. His deficiencies 
are said to be in the neighborhood of half 
amillion of dollars; but it will be consola- 
tory to his creditors, perhaps, to know that 
his benefactions to the Daniel Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary and to the Methodist uni- 
versity in Middletown are secured by mort- 
gages on his real estate in Putnam County. 
Poor old man! It is a sad ending to such a 
career of prosperity as he experienced until 
he was prostrated by his own attempts to 
prostrate others. His losses have been heavy 
in various stocks; but mostly in Wabash, 
Quicksilver, Canton Company, and Chicago 
and Northwestern. He was for many years 
a mighty man in Wall Street; but there is 
nothing left of him now but his tradition 
and his debts. 


The gold market was comparatively 
steady and strong during the week, the 
closing price being a fraction above the 
opening rate. The closing quotations were 
1149-16 to 114%. Sterling Exchauge is 
4.85% and 4.894, against 4.854 and 4.89 at the 
close of the previous week. 

The suspension of the Bank of the State 
of New York, which was announced on 
Tuesday, the 14th, at noon, created some 
little excitenfent, and prices of most of th 
speculative stocks dropped off from itofl 
per cent., while the money market became 
stringent and call loans were made at 7 per 
cent. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, MARCH 11TH, 1876. 


Bid. 
ATGOTIOE 6 voccsicen se Woscnsas aes: | 
American Exchange.............. 114144 
Gbritral THAtOnal 66 «:60ccssccseseccs 1001¢ 
ROMER s:s:csbawesucccsiessne score 136 
Re Ne Ee ae arene err 300 
GTM Svs oo o's 5 dies de oc b4 0 ce ete 115 
KOMI ox coop swicdcccesncmcnee 81 
oe ee 132 
PME NOR soins 6 eckecienas beans 200 
Fourth National....... ae essen 85 
co RR EE EE. 150 
Gatlatin National ........0.sssc00. 130 
PN oo co ccecticeecsgasccassee 109 
DINE cic cones Soaneheeaies cence 85 
Importers’ and Traders’.......... 1901¢ 
PDN 5 cineca ses cosicucsccnepsee 145 
BUMMICOR 5 6 Siiics Sessa cteckkeceeadecue 112% 
ENING 2 os se alassdc th desbeusee 105 
BECPCHOMA ay 5 os dks Fo oes os cB ovens 118 
MGirONOMMM SE. 6.65 oo Meh ecsceSes 127 
IN 5c Sec chs eens epnesecake 103 
Ras. ccididak cvieescicemmesa 127 
DNC DRMMONEl 6.065553h6S6060cacus 81 
MNOS. eich 555664 de exebeeeeuces 125 
PRMNEES . ocaoonuiesema ores acaeeee 9556 
BOOINIIION 5 bc o.<6<:sies ccm comciie oseedtOLng, 
Unions: i...3 Sine sbouesscctdences Ga 146 








FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL- 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to buy 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or tele- 
graph will receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GoLD and Gotn Cov- 
PONS, COLLECT DIVIDENDs and Town, County, 
and StTaTE Coupons, etc., and buy and sell on 
Commission all MARKETABLE Stocks and 
Bonps. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credited monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from $1,000 to 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 


rate of four per cent. 
FISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 
Particular attention given to Coupon Real Estate 

Mor es, without cost to the lender. 

— a gay Any of the Banks or. Bankers of In- 

Thames National Bank, Norwich. Conn 

New York Correspondent: Importers’ mand Traders 

National Bank. 


ILLINOIS REGISTERED 


TOWN AND COUNTY 
8 per cent. and 10 per cent. Bonds. 


Also a choice lot of 


St. Charles Bridge 10 Per Cent. Bonds. 
FOR SALE BY 


Perkins, Livingston, Post & Co., 











59 LIBERTY STREET N.Y, 


CHASE & ADAMS, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


REAL ESTATE LOAN AGENTS, 


Established in 1868), 


give exclusive Sonatinas to the loaning of money 
upon real estate in Chicago and vicinity, and, from a 
long residence here anda large experience in the 
examination of titles, can place to advantage funds 
in large or small amounts, without cost to the lender, 
References :—National Currency and Continentai 
National Banks, New York; S. Manning, Esq., Perth 
Amboy, N. J.; State Capital Bank, Concor “N. H,; 
. Thaxter & Son, Boston ; First National and Traders’ 
National Banks, Chicago. 


A FARM OF YOUR OWN. 
The Best Remedy for Hard Times. 
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SECURE A HOME NOW. 
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world. Address .F.DA 
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CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY. » ‘There en no 
change in its character or management. Having 
loaned millions, without loss of a dollar, it will con- 
tinue its old conservative methods and policy. We 
run no risks. If a certain Ten per Cent. will satisfy 
you, address for Circular and References ACTUARY, 
"Kansas, Missouri, and Central llinois Loan Agency,’ 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 
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THE WALL STREET INDICATOR. 


THIS WEEK’S ISSUE SENT FREE, 
Contains Pictorial Illustrations of Bulls and Bears. 
Also full and complete are aggge ome how to operate 
in Stocks and Stock Privileges. Capital hits and sug- 
gestions. Also a list of Va mable Premiums to Clubs. 


d for it.” 
BUCKWALTER & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 
P.-0. Box 4317, «10 Wall St., New York City. 
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BOOK, 48 PAGES, containing 14 Engraved 
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—" covers, price 10 — oe mail. io 
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WEST & ANDERSON, 
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No. 14 Park Place, New York, 
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tels, Cit a, La ag yf Villas, Cottages 

es, Warehouses, Fac' 
Storia FO FOR SALE. WITH BUILDER’S LOAN. _ 


invested in Wall Street often 
$10 to $50 leads to fortune. A 12-page 
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ang c Aye? of fuhe wall 6 Street Review S 


ING & 0. Bankers "Ent 
Bien 22 DROADWAY NEW YORK 


10 PER, CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First rtgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan = to oxeeed one-third of the 
onal inspection. In many 

ears’ business have paver losta dollar. We pay the 
he lh promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
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Young andl Old, | 


THE WEAVERS. 





BY HELEN ANGELL GOODWIN. 


THERE is a little spider 
Who weaves a web so fine 
~ Jt might be lying at your feet, 
With every thread in it complete, 
And you not see a line. 


But early morning shows it, 
Agleam with pearly dew ; 

And in the rising sun it lies, 

Bright as the walls of Paradise, 
With gems of every hue. 


So you and I are weavers, 
And only God can see 
The woof and warp of deed and thought 
By which the wondrous robe is wrought 
That covers you and me. 


God keep our hands from evil 
And cleanse our hearts from sin, 
That when the final morn shall break 
Enough be done for Jesus’s sake 
Eternal praise to win. 
re — 


PRISSY DEAN’S DONATION PARTY. 


BY MISS M. E, ATKINSON. 





SoMETHING which Prissy had heard on 
Sunday had stirred her up to do a deed of 
benevolence. She wished to be somebody’s 
benefactor and to have a good time doing 
it. She had her own proper sphere of 
benevolence, as everybody has. Her’s was 
her little brother Tommy, who was two 
years old and needed a great deal of pa- 
tience and of playing with. But Prissy want- 
ed to do something fine and praiseworthy, 
outside of her own little round of childish 
duty. 

Two things happened on Monday which 
gave her an idea. The first was hearing 
one of her schoolmates tell what a splen- 
did time they had at a donation party at her 
minister’s house—how they all carried 
things and had a supper and played games. 
And it was just like a party ora picnic 
And it was all in the newspaper the next 
day. 

The second thing that happened was 
this: When she went home, she found a 
stout old woman sitting in the sewing-room, 
with her mother. It was Mrs. Kyte. She 
had on a green gingham dress and a blue 
checked apron, a small red shawl, and a 
large pink sunbonnet. There was a basket 
on the floor on one side of her and a bundle 
on the other, and she was leaning forward 
upon the top of a big, baggy, brown um- 
brella, which she grasped firmly with both 
hands. 

She was saying: ‘‘I’m obleeged to you, 
I’m sure, Miss Deans, for the meat and 
the puddin’ you’ve give me. What you 
haven’t no use for is a great help to me. 
Haven’t you got a dress or a petticoat you 
could spare?” 

“No, Mrs. Kyte,” said Mrs. Dean, ‘I 
gave the last I had to spare to a poor 
woman, with a sick baby, yesterday.” 

‘That’s what I tell um” said Mrs. Kyte, 
with asigh. ‘‘These tramps gets better 
took care of than us that’s members of the 
church in good an’ reg’lar standin’. 
Haven’t you got a couple of handkerchers 
you could give me, oran old parasol? This 
umbreller’s so heavy!” 

“‘No,” said Mrs. Dean again. ‘‘I don’t 
think [ have anything more to give you to- 
day.” 

“Well, I must be a-goin’, I suppose. 
Prissy, you haven’t been to see me this long 
time. I think if young people and children 
was brought up to visit the widow and the 
poor it would be a great advantage to them. 
Good-day, Miss Deans. Good-day, Prissy.” 

Now Prissy was feeling so good and 
benevolent that her mother’s treatment of 
Mrs, Kyte seemed to her rather cold and 
unkind. ‘‘She has three parasols,” she 
said to herself—‘‘her little one and her 
large one and her pretty new one; and I 
should think she might have given one to 
that poor old woman, who is a member of 
the church and has nothing to carry but 
that horrid old cotton umbrella.” 

Prissy was ‘‘wise in her own conceit” 
that day, which prevented her being really 
wise at all. That evening, while she 
seemed to be studying her geography, she 
was considering a plan of beneficence. 
Her idea was to have a donation party at 





Mrs. Kyte’s. It would be very pleasant to 
manage such an affair and to be head of a 
movement so benevolent and so entertain- 
ing; and she resolved to find out next day a 
little more about the way to conduct it. 

Prissy was only eleven years old, and 
Kate Morrow, who knew about the dona- 
tion party at her minister’s, was no older. 
Yet it did not occur to either of them to 
consult their parents until they had their 
little plan all arranged and had chosen five 
little girls, who were to be asked to meet 
with them at Prissy’s house on Saturday 
afternoon, each witha basket of good things 
for supper. The five might have been seen 
after school by the side of the road, hud- 
dled together in a little bunch, while Prissy 
and Kate, with an air of great importance 
and mystery, disclosed their benevolent 
plan. The five said: ‘‘Oh! won't it be fun!” 
And then they all added at once: ‘‘T’'ll go 
right home and ask Mamma.” And then 
Prissy and Kate bethought themselves that 
they had better go and do likewise. 

Mrs. Dean thought it a little too late to 
raise objections to Prissy’s plan, when six 
other mothers were consenting to it, think 
ing it of her devising; so, like the rest, she 
promised to have biscuits, sandwiches, and 
cake ready for her on Saturday afternoon, 
to take to old Mrs. Kyte. 

It was a warm, bright summer after- 
noon when Kate and the other five, with 
three little sisters, appeared at Mrs. Dean’s 
gate, with there bright faces and their bas- 
kets and their clean cambric frocks. Prissy 
went out to join them, in the best of spirits. 
Poor litttle Tommy was crying to go too. 
Of course, he could not walk so far, and his 
mother was trying to console him with 
promise of a donation party all to them- 
selves at home. 

Meanwhile the ten little girls trudged 
away over the hill, with their baskets. It 
was pretty warm, and they were glad to sit 
down as soon as they reached a bit of shade 
on the other side of the hill. 

Then Prissy encouraged the tired chil- 
dren by repeating to them Mrs. Kyte’s re- 
mark about it being so good for young 
people to go and see poor old widows; and 
Kate encouraged them still more by telling 
them how they would all sit in the shade 
on the steps of the little piazza, or ‘‘ stoop,” 
as they called it, and have a splendid sup- 
per with old Mrs. Kyte; ‘‘and there will be 
enough good things left for ever so many 
oreakfasts and dinners and suppers.”’ 

So the ten trudged on down the hill, till 
they came to the little whitewashed house 
where the old woman lived all alone. It 
had a little garden in front of it, which her 
grandsons kept up. On one side of the 
walk were cabbages and on the other side 
were potatoes. Near the house were four 
hollyhocks and a sunflower. * 

Mrs. Kyte heard the children’s voices at 
the gate, and she came out. 

‘Well, Prissy,” she said, ‘‘ so you’ve got 
round to see me at last. I thought you'd 
forgotten me. Children ought to come and 
see old folks like me. It’s good for them. 
And you’ve brought Kate Morrow and a lot 
more. Well, come in.” 

The children went timidly in and sat 
down, two on each chair, and three on the 
box under the window, and one on a small 
footstool, till they were all stowed away, 
with their baskets on the floor beside them. 
Then Prissy began her little speech. 

‘“We thought we would come and see 
you. We thought you would like a little 
donation party ”— 

“To take our tea with you,” she was 
going to add; but Mrs, Kyte interrupted 
her: 

“Of course, I would; and I’m obleeged to 
you all. I tell um I always like to see 
children brought up to go about doing good. 
Now I'll read you a chapter.” 

And she put on her glasses and read, with 
some difficulty and many blunders, about 
Doreas, whom Peter raised to life. The 
ten little girls fidgeted on their uncomfort- 
able seats and thought of the good things 
in the baskets, and were glad when the 
large Bible was closed. 

Prissy said: ‘‘ Now shall we take the 
things out?”—she was going to say “and 
have our supper?" But Mrs. Kyte gave 
her no opportunity. 

“Yes, my dear. Just bring the basket 
here to the pantry door.” 

Prissy obeyed, and the old woman speed- 





ily transferred the things to her shelf and 
reached out her hand for Kate’s basket. 
The children all rose and contemplated the 
things on the broad shelf with satisfaction, 
expecting to see the table set as soon as all 
were taken out. Alas! the old woman had 
no such idea, and not one of the ten little 
girls had courage to propose that they 
should themselves eat what had been taken 
as an out-and-out gift from them. 

They lingered, however, till Mrs. Kyte 
told them it was time forthem to go home, 
for it would be sundown presently. Then, 
with a choking in their throats, they bade 
her good-bye and went away. 

Poor little souls!' They were so tired and 
hungry and disappointed! ‘‘I didn’t want 
to hear about that dead woman,” said one 
of the youngest. ‘‘I wanted one of those 
hearts and rounds with frosting on them.” 
And as they climbed the weary hill they 
became a little cross—two of them were 
erying and two attacked Kate and Prissy. 
“You told us we should have a good time 
and a nice supper. . You brought us away 
out here to see that ugly old woman, and 
we didn’t have a good time, and she has got 
all our nice things, and it’s too bad!” By 
that time four were crying. Then Kate 
said it was all Prissy’s fault, for she did not 
tell Mrs. Kyte they had come to take sup- 
per; and Prissy said it was Kate’s fault, 
for it was she who first told about a dona- 
tion party. So the talk as they went back 
over the hill, with their empty baskets, was 
neither pleasant nor edifying. 

Ten little girls went home and told a 
doleful tale, and were fed and comforted at 
cheerful supper tables. They will not un- 
dertake another donation party very soon. 

A few weeks after, when Prissy came 
home from school and caught a glimpse of 
a large pink sunbonnet in the sewin-groom, 
she did not go in, but crept quietly away, 
with strange dislike to the voice she heard 
saying: ‘‘I tell um it does children good 
to go and see old folks and poor widows.” 

It did do Prissy good, however. She con- 
sulted her mother about the next plan she 
made for doing a work of charity. She lost 
a little self-confidence and gained a little ex- 
perience at her memorable donation party. 





HOMEWARD BOUND. 





BY THE REY. EDWARD ABBOTT. 





Iv was a horse-car homeward bound, at 
the close of a busy day. By the time it had 
swung round its circle through a side quar- 
ter of the city and had dutifully made its 
pause at the waiting-room on the corner it 
had gathered its fill of passengers, who 
crowded the seats within and packed the 
standing-room between, and were now over- 
flowing the rear platform, and even hang- 
ing on to the steps thereof by the railings. 

The front platform was unoccupied, for 
the day had been cold and the night prom- 
ised to be colder, and nobody quite cared 
to face the keen wind from a position so 
exposed. Nevertheless, before we were 
fairly under way the crush inside had be- 
come so dense and the air so stifling that I 
thought nothing could be worse. So, 
though not without some difficulty, I made 
my way to the front door, passed it, and 
attained both elbow-room and oxygen by 
the driver's side. 

It was a stimulating hour. The air was 
sharp and cutting. The frost had begun to 
gather thickly on the shop-windows. The 
western sky, toward which we were riding, 
was still aglow with the lingering radiance 
of the sunset; but overhead the stars were 
shining forth and all around the street 
lamps were bursting into flame. 

‘Pretty full in there,” I observed to the 
driver, as, placing myself by his side, I 
turned up my coat-collar, buttoned the chin- 
strap, pulled my cap down over my ears, 
plunged my mittened hands deep into my 
side pockets, and settled myself generally 
for a long, cold ride. An explanation of 
such a move as mine seemed to be in order, 
if not an apology for it. 

“Yes,” was the driver’s quick reply, in a 
tone which betokened a friendly and com- 
municative disposition. ‘‘We’re always 
full, pretty much, this trip. Folks going 
home. Plenty of ’em to start, though it 
ain’t long ’fore they begin to drop off. .. . 
Fact is,” he continued, after a moment’s 
pause, ‘‘that’s about the way 'tis in this 





world every time. There’s lots to begin, 
but few to hold out.” 

““Yes?" L rejoined, with the inflection of 
inquiry, a little at a loss to know what bot- 
tom thought in the man’s mind could have 
suggested such a remark as that. He con- 
tinued: 

“‘T am forty-eight years old, and I’ve been 
on this road twenty-three of it, and I’ve 
seen a good many fall off in that time.” 

Even yet I did not see exactly what this 
driver was driving at. But with his next 
words light came in a flash. 

‘Be you a Christian man?” he asked, 
suddenly, leaning over a trifle, the better to 
look me in the face and get my answer. 

‘‘That’s not exactly for me to say,” I re- 
plied, taken a little in the flank by this un- 
expected onset, and for the moment dis- 
posed to make a change of front. 

‘* Well,” said he, not waiting for a further 
answer—perhaps taking it for granted—‘‘I 
hope I am, though I don’t suppose I’m 
much to brag of. But its thirty years now 
since I put on the Lord’s harness, and, if I 
haven't always gone the steadiest gait, I’ve 
kep’ agoing somehow.” 

‘‘That’s a good idea of yours,” I here 
put in, ‘‘about God’s service being a 
harness.” 

** Ain’t it?” he replied, giving the reins 
an emphasizing slap and his head an ap- 
proving nod. ‘‘ Only ’taint my idea, exact- 
ly. You know what it says about the 
yoke’s being easy. Yoke and harness is 
pretty much the same thing. One for cat- 
tle and t’other for horses. And there ain’t 
no hold-backs or car-harnesses, neither. 
The brake’s here (and he gave the handle 
aturn). It’s all collar and traces. That 
means pull, don’tit; and leave the holding 
back to the one that’s driving. Eh?” 

““That’s it, I should think,” I replied. 
“And now I guess I see what you mean by 
‘ falling off.’” 

‘Of course,” rejoined the driver. ‘‘ Don’t 
you see? There was four of us started out 
at the same time, and, so far as I know, we 
all had a like chance; but I believe I’m the 
only one that’s still agoing. All the others 
have jumped off. It’s too bad!” And he 
shook his head sadly. 

““It's just like that,” he continued, as the 
car in front of us was switched off in one 
direction, and we were left to go on in the 
other, the patent automatic switch reversing 
with a dull click as the feet of one of the 
horses trod upon one side of the balance 
table. ‘‘One goes one way and t’other 
goes t’other, and its a mighty little thing 
that does it. In half an hour, now, that car 
will be ’way over to the East Side, and we 
shall be out at The Hills, four or five miles 
between us; and yet here we are close to- 
gether. And that little sliding iron ’s what 
does the business. It’s just about as little ’s 
that divides men off in this world (isn’t it, 
now?) and sets ’em going different ways. 
And they don’t get together again very 
often, either; let ’em once get separated. I 
tell you (and he gave a gesture of confi- 
dence), we’ve got to look out what switch we 
take.” 

Soon after this we came to a standstill, 
stopped by a earin front of us. The driver 
wound his reins around the brake-handle, 
turned partly about, so as take a half-seat 
upon the edge of the fender, and gave him- 
self up to patient waiting. The delay was 
not likely to be more than a moment or two; 
but one might have thought, from his delib- 
erate way, that it was certain to be an hour. 
Looking out presently alongside, I could see 
a long line of cars hauled up before us and 
a still longer line crowding up behind. 

‘« What’s the matter?’ asked the driver, 
very composedly, when I had finished my 
survey. 

‘«There’s a train on the track—stuck or 
something.” 

The driver began to whistle, drumming 
with his feet at the same time. Presently, 
after having examined the situation himself, 
he resumed the more serious form of ex- 
pression. 

‘* What trouble it makes,” he said, half 
to himself and half to me, ‘‘ when one man 
gets into another man’s way. He thinks 
he’s only troubling one; but there’s a good 
many others likely to be troubled too. You 
stop one car, and you stop a dozen behind 
it. That's the reason I like to pay my debts 
as {gst asI have ‘em. Don’t you? That 
heffis the next/man te pay his, you see; and 
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so we keep a-moving, instead of getting all 
choked up. ‘Specially so these hard times.” 

While we were thus waiting the driver 
caught the eye of some one who was stand- 
ing within a shop on one side of the street, 
looking out through the window. Tokens 
of friendly recognition passed between the 
two. 

‘Good chance to count us this time,” 
observed the driver, in a soliloquizing tone. 

‘‘How’s that?” Tasked. ~~ 

“Oh!” he answered, ‘‘that’s the ‘ spot- 
ter.’ He keeps ’count of the freight.” 

“Counts the passengers, do you mean?” 

“Yes, so as to see that the conductor 
makes up his fares right. The conductor 
might forget, you know, just how many 
there were.” 

There was a twinkle in my instructor’s 
eye as he advanced this very reasonable 
hypothesis to account for the necessity of 
‘‘ spotting” conductors. But in an instant 
his face assumed a graver look, as he con- 
tinued: 

“‘T wonder how many folks remember 
the Great Eye that looks down on ’em, 
watching all the time to see how they mind 
their business. Spotters is nothing to that.” 

There was silence now for a little time. 
The driver's ideas and his way of putting 
them were impressive, if his speech was 
rude. Here was a man leading a very com- 
mon sort of life, whose mind was yet open 
to some uncommon thoughts, in whom con- 
science seemed to be all alert, and whose 
recognition of truth and duty approached 
the remarkable. I began to be glad I had 
come out on the front platform. 

The blockade had by this time ended; but 
we had not more than fairly got under way 
before the wheels of our car, for some cause, 
slipped from the rails. We were going at a 
rapid gait to make up lost time, and, asa 
consequence, jolted along over the pave- 
ments in a very lively manner for some mo- 
ments before pulling up. Pull up the 
driver did, however, as soon as he well 
could; and, rather than jolt along any fur- 
ther in the indefinite hope of getting his 
wheels into their place of themselves, he 
unhitched his horses, attached them to the 
other end of the car and drew it back a rod 
or two. By this means we easily reached 
easy going once more, and then kept on 
our way. 

‘‘Tt’s miserable business, this getting off 
the track, ain’t it?” said the driver, falling 
back again into his old mood, ‘‘And what 
a little thing will do it. Fact is, there’s 
a smooth enough track for us through 
this world if we only keep on _ it; 
but if you once get off its pretty 
hubby riding. And it’s mighty easy getting 
off. Some people, when they’re off, keep 
right on, bouncing and jouncing over the 
stones, thinking they'll get right again pres- 
ently. But they don’t get right. It grows 
worse and worse with ’em. When I get off 
my frack I can gen’lly look back and see 
what did it; and I’ve found out the best 
thing is t’ unhitch and go back to where it 
happened. Then your're all right again. 
Don’t you see?” 

And he whipped up his horses, as if ap- 
pealing to them to know if it were not bet- 
ter to be on the track than off it.’ I could 
not help feeling that he was right, and the 
horses certainly seemed to think so. 

A smart trot from the place of last deten- 
tion, over a long and open stretch of track, 
brought us up to where a steam railroad 
crossed our street at a grade. Here we had 
to stop, which seemed a pity when in the 
midst of such an inspiring onward progress, 
belated, too; and only for the sake of a 
mere form, there being plainly no train in 
sight in either direction. But stop we did 
until the signal of the conductor allowed 
us to proceed. 

“‘A nuisance. Isn’t it?” I ventured to re 
mark, feeling my way gently after a pro- 
fessional approval of a lay opinion, and 
thinking myself sure of it, under all the cir- 
cumstances. 

‘** Well, I don’t know,” he replied, brisk- 
ly and brightly. ‘‘It’sa pretty good thing. 

Don’t you think so? If you have to stop, 
why then there can’t never be no accident. 
And that’s worth something. I think I'd 
rather stop ninety-nine times for nothing 
than get run over once.” 

“Do you know,” he went on to say, 
when we had safely passed the crossing and 
had settled down again into a steady gait— 
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‘*do you know, I think we should get along 
a good deal more comfortabler in this 
world if we always come to a full stop be- 
fore crossing other people’s tracks. That’s 
the reason men are always running into 
each other. ’*Twould be the peacefulest 
world you ever see if we stopped at other 
folk’s crossings every time.” And he gave 
another of his emphatic nods. 

The long level was now ended, and be- 
fore us rosea gentle slope, up which we 
must labor before reaching level ground 
again. I followed with my own the 
driver’s glance at the car within. It was 
still full. 

“It’s a hard pull for the horses up the 
hill with such a load as this. Isn’t it?” I ob- 
served, as, nearing the bottom, they fell off 
into a walk. 

‘‘Not a bit of it,” responded the driver, 
with the tone of a man who knows what he 
is talking about. ‘‘Don’t you see?” And, 
following again the direction of his glance, 
I saw a single horse led forth from a shel- 
tered corner to take his place by the side of 
the other two. The car perceptibly re- 
ceived a new impulse as this new helper 
straightened out his traces and threw him- 
self into his work. Up the hill we went 
with a rush. 

‘* A little easier than not. Ain’t it, now?” 
said the driver, checking a little the enthu- 
siasm of his team by a taut rein, and, after 
giving a proud and pleased look at them, 
turning with the old twinkle in his eye to 
me. ‘‘ But it all depends on th’ extra. The 
two couldn’t hardly do italone. You know 
there isn’t no hard place we can’t get over 
if we have the right kind of a helper.” 
The old thoughtful look settled over his 
face as he said this, putting out the 
twinkle in his eye; and his lips moved, 
though no words escaped them. I thought 
that this was what he would have added: 
‘‘The Lord is my helper.” 

We were soon at the top of the hill, and 
the horses took up their trot again. 

‘* Almost home now,” said the driver, 
cheerily, as, catching once more the sharp 
edge of the wind, he swayed himself back 
and forth, from one foot to the other, to 
keep up the chilled circulation within. 

The sunset had paled and the twilight 
was gathering deeply over the scene. The 
air had grown colder in the time we had 
been riding. Great puffs of breath poured 
from the horses’ nostrils like steam from 
the smoke-stack of a locomotive. The 
frost was beginning to show itself upon our 
beards. One by one our passengers were 
alighting and there were signs of room 
within; yet somehow I felt disinclined to 
leave the platform. 

‘*Going to stick it out, are you?” said the 
driyer, ending a quiet survey of my per- 
son by a pleasant glance at my face and 
seeming to guess my mind in the process. 
“‘ Well, it isn’t much further,” and he shook 
his reins upon the horses’ backs. They 
caught the signal and quickened their pace. 

“It’s good to get home such a night as 
this,” said he. ‘‘ Fact is, I’m always glad 
to get home.” 

“You talk like a man whose home is 
worth something to him?” said I, inquir- 
ingly. 

“It’s nothing now to what ’twas once,” 
he said, sadly. ‘‘There used to be one of 
the best women you ever see and two lit- 
tle girls; but they’ve all three gone on ahead. 
It’s two years now since the home’s been 
empty of them; though it’s home still, for 
all that. I don’t find any place like it; nor 
I shan’t, likely.” 

It was not fora stranger to intermeddle 
with the good man’s sorrow. I only ventured 
presently to ask: 

‘This isn’t your last trip, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” he answered, with a new energy, 
recovering himself from his momentary 
soberness. ‘‘ That is, last for to night. And, 
for aught I know,” he added, ‘‘it’s the last 
of all. Who knows?” 

If we only had known! 

‘‘T sometimes wish it were the last,” he 
continued, ‘‘ when I get round to my lone- 
liness and go to thinking. But God knows 
when it'll be time for me to stop, and I’m 
perfectly willing to leave it all to him.” 

I thought to myself that such a man as 
this was about ready to ‘‘stop” any time. 

The car was now empty. We were near- 
ing the end of the route. I was the last 
passenger left, The conductor had counted 


his fares, made up his way-bill, and dropped 
off to get his supper. We rattled merrily 


along the street, the dull ring of the wheels 
sounding out loudly upon the still, clear air. 
The last corner was turned. The stables 
came in sight, where the car was to stop, 
a few steps beyond which I had yet to go. 
Its sheltering doors stood wide open to re- 
ceive us. The friendly lamp hung gleam- 
ing in its place, The smoking horses came 
toastand. Thedriver wound up his brake 
and knotted his reins about the handle. 

‘“Whoa!” was what I thought he said. 
‘‘Oh!” was what he must have said. It 
was the sharp outcry of one struck by a 
sudden pain. 

I turned, and had just time to catch him 
as he tottered and fell. The waiting hos- 
tlers ran to my aid. We laid him gently 
down upon the seat inside the car. We 
chafed his hands; but it was of. no use. 
There were one or two faint gasps and all 
was over. 

The driver had run his Last Trip and 
was At Home. 





INTERNATIONAL TRIFLES. 


Tue Centennial anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Republic has been looked forward to 
as a time of general international good-fel- 
lowship. So far as this good-fellowship 
will exist between the United States and 
the Continental nations of Europe it will 
amount to a mere interchange of compli- 
ments—of about as much value, nationally, 
as the compliments of the ballroom are 
socially. As between Great Britain, how- 
ever, and the United States, compliments 
or criticisms, good-fellowship or bad-fel- 
lowship, involve at all times questions of 
the most serious interest to both nations. 
In spite of national boundaries and some 
national differences, we are one people. 
We are such by the imperative force of a 
common language, quite independently 
even of acommon origin. The fact is fully 
recognized by the people of every other 
nation; and it exists all the same, whether 
some of us care to acknowledge it or not. 
We may hate each other or love each other; 
it is the hatred or the love of brothers. 
If we fight, it is a family war; if we are at 
peace, it is a family reconciliation. Our 
close relationship is something entirely 
beyond our own control; its existence can- 
not be rationally denied or profitably dis- 
cussed. A question, however, which does 
demand our attention and calls for our 
most serious thought is this: shall we, 
united despite ourselves, enjoy the advan- 
tages of family unity, instead of suffering 
its disadvantages? Shall we allow small 
prejudices, the result of little differences 
and trifling details, to stand in the way of 
our common interests? We have been 
doing this persistently for the past ninety- 
nine years. 

A writer in the Saturday Review two or 
three years ago called attention to a scene 
frequently observable on the continent of 
Europe. Parties of English and American 
travelers, he said, when brought near each 
other by accident—on a Rhine steamer, at 
a Swiss hotel, or elsewhere—almost invari 
ably drew apart into hostile camps; and if 
a straggler from either camp happened to 
enter the other, he was regarded suspicious- 
ly, as an emissary from the enemy. Al- 
lowing for the slight exaggeration generally 
necessary to make a brilliant article, the Sat- 
urday Review gave us a very fair statement 
of the truth as it was then and as it is now. 
This is a thing to laugh at—a very humor- 
ous picture: two groups of school-children, 
as it were, standing apart and thrusting out 
their tongues at each other. Yet these 
‘‘children” are the grown-up men and 
women of England and America. They 
are on neutral ground, and therefore exhib- 
it their real feelings, uninfluenced by the 
demands of hospitality on either side. 
They are unbiased, also, by those annoy- 
ances which always make a traveler un- 
charitable to the country in which he hap- 
pens to be. We may fairly conclude that 
their prejudices are such as they have 
brought with them from their homes—such 
as exist in somewhat less force among the 
people whom they respectively represent. 
The correctness of this conclusion is proved 
by a study of the people in their own coun- 
tries. Americans who have met the En- 
glish in circles where personal intercourse 
has not led to a courteous suppression of real 
feelings, or to that intelligent liberality 
which personal friendship must always pro- 
duce, find a dense ignorance of everything 
American; and growing in this ignorance 
there is an abundant crop of small antipa- 
thies. Precisely the same thing is true of the 
American people. Where they have not met 
the English, here or at home, as friends, 
they have the ignorance and the indif- 
ference from which petty prejudices spring 
as naturally as weeds from neglected 
ground. In such soil, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, seeds of ill-will have been planted 
by petulant writers, great and small, En- 
glish and American, during the last half cen- 
tury; and they have sprung up in almost 
tropical luxuriance. 

We laugh at these little prejudices as 
trifles. I have called them trifles. But the 
trifles which first cause a slight commotion 
in a family circle and then keep up a feel- 
ing of annoyance day after day often cease 
to be very far from trifling. e gravest 
troubles of society are either caused by 
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same is true, for the most part, of inter. 
national difficulties. Serious disputes can 
be settled with ease by the diplomatists of 
two nations, if their respective -peoples are 
in friendly personal sympathy with each 
other. On the other hand, the slightest 
differences often engender grave hostility 
when the inhabitants of two nations have 
suffered mutual irritation for a term of 
years; and then the strongest leaders may 
pecome powerless to quench it. Has it 
ever occurred to the reader what a glaring 
and disgracefui example of this truth the 
relations of Great Britain and the United 
States have been during the last sixty years? 
Let us recall some of our diplomatic his- 
tory, and compare the relative positions of 
these two great nations with the relations 
of each of them to what we may here call 
“foreign” nations. The “Alabama” affair, 
for instance, would have been discussed 
and settled in half the time—and without 
the sinister suggestions of war which ever 
and anon came up—probably without a 
reference to arbitration at all, if the people 
of England and America had not been 
pecking ateach other, to borrow an appro- 
priate simile from the barnyard, for half a 
century andlonger. We have almost direct 
proof of this in a parallel case—exactly 
parallel in point of time and almost, if not 
quite, parallel in importance. France at- 
tempted to take advantage of our weakness 
during the late civil war, in the boldest and 


most impudent manner, outraging a long- 
avowed political principle of the American 
people—the ‘‘Monroe doctrine.” Unlike 


anything that gave rise to the ‘‘Alabama” 
claims, the action of France was an official, 
deliberate, positive insult, and it was so 
considered in America. Yet the whole mat- 
ter was quietly settled, and the official pa- 
pers that recorded it had accumulated the 
dust of years before the ‘‘Alabama” case 
had reached its most dangerous and threat- 
ening point! At no time did the statesmen 
of America or France feel the slightest in- 
convenience from the pressure of popular 
sentiment. This, too, in spite of the fact 
that the withdrawal of the French troops 
from Mexico, in face of our peremptory de- 
mand—a withdrawal which left upon 
France the disgrace of Maximilian’s death— 
must have been felt as a deep humiliation 
by the French. There was no time at 
which the people of either nation felt 
specially embittered toward each other, 
The popular indifference on each side came 
from very simple causes. There is not the 
slightest sentimental friendship toward 
France in America based on any traditional 
memory of their offensive and defensive al- 
liance in 1778. But the two people are not 
familiar with each other; they have not 
been irritated by a constant succession of 
petty attacks and criticisms.—Pal Mall 


Gazette. 

4 WILL BE PAID FOR ANY REM- 
$50,00 edy which will cure Chronic 
Rheumatism, Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest, 
Sore Throat, Insect Stings, Croup, Dysentery, Colic, 
Sprains, and Vomiting quicker than Dr. Tobias’s 
Venetian Liniment, established in 1847. Never fails, 
Sold by the Druggists. Depot 10 Park Place, N. Y. 
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Habit Cured. 
READ THIS. 


They Tell of Hearts and Homes 
Made Happy by Dr. Collins. 


. iP ine. Wis.. Feb. 19th, 1875, 

. 8. B. Collins, ‘orte, . 

i used 2.040 grains of a per month. Have been 
cured since September, 1874. 








MARY H. MCCORKLE. 


CALHOUN, GA., Aug. 18th, 1874, 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
1 used 2,160 grains or _ per month. Have been 
cured since August, . W.J.Kexves, M.D. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Sept. 6th, 1874. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
Iused an equivalent to 1,440 grains of open per 
month. Have been cured since x 1874. 
E. H. SPAULDING. 





TROY, N. Y., Nov. 20th, 1874. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
1 used 1,200 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since January, 1874, 


MARCUS P. NORTON. 
NAPOLEON, O., Dec. 10th, 1874. 


Dr. 8S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
I used 7,200 ins of i per month. Have been 


ins, 
cured since November, 
Wo. SHEFFIELD, Banker. 


FRANKLIN, GA., Jan. 20th, 1875. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
T used 1,200 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since ber, 1874. 


: MOLLIE E. DUKE. 


Acertain and sure cure, witbout inconvenience 
and athome. An antidote that stands purely on its 
own merits. Send for my quarterly mugazine (IT 
COSTS YOU NOTHING), containing certificates of hun- 
dreds that have been permanently cured. Idiscov- 
ered and produced the ONLY SURE CURE FOR OPIUM 
EATING. Discovered in 1868. Address 


DR. S. B. COLLINS, 
La Porte, Inde 


TO THE LADIES!! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
red and Ladies’ Travel- 
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Pom Wall a8 Ever.” 


t. N. Shiverick, in charge of the aaron de- 
aaan of the INDEPENDENT, at he was 
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soreness, ‘eaions, strains, and suraing 
collins’ Voltaic Plasters are the best in the world. 
25 cents everywhere. Mailed on receipt of price, by 


WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 
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Insurance. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


THE statement of the Universal Life In- 
surance Company, showing its condition 
and the course of its business during the 
past year, is published in our present issue. 
The plans and special features of the 
Universal are just the sort to win popular- 
\ty and inspire public confidence. The 
company isa joint-stock corporation, whose 
stockholders and managers have a personal 
pecuniary interest in its substantial success, 
and its continued prosperty as a corporation 
means continued advantage to its manag- 
ers. In our opinion, there is’ much virtue 
in thisfact. Its methods are believed to be 
free from the complications which have ina 
number of instances resulted so disastrously 
to the opposing or mutual system. All such 
things as so-called dividends, tontines, notes, 
and the like are eliminated from its plans, 
and it brings life insurance down to a plain 
business basis and a simple contract—so 
much insurance for so much money—re- 
sulting, as regards the policyholder, in the 
important fact that in the contract given 
by this company more insurance is guaran- 
teed for the same premium than is done by 
the policies issued by mutual companies. 

The Universal has just completed its 
eleventh year and now makes an exhibit of 
which any company may be proud. Its 
record has been from the commencement 
one of progress, successful management, 
honorable dealing, and security for the as- 
sured. The exhibit in the present state- 
ment abundantly proves that the company 
is one in which the policyholders and the 
public may put full confidence. The assets 
on the ist of January were, in round fig- 
ures, $5,500,000, and, after providing for 
every liability, there remains a surplus of 
$650,000 wherewith to make every policy- 
holder feel that his contract is ironclad 
against all contingencies. The income of 
the Universal in 1875 was $3,400,000. The 
gain in its net assets for the year were 
about $680,000; the net increase in the 
amount at risk during 1875 was about 
$7,400,000; which, considering the great 
depression in the business, is certainly a 
most remarkable result, particularly the 
latter item, which it is asserted is greater 
than that exhibited by any other company 
in the country, without exception. In 
short, everything about this Company has a 
healthy and attractive look, and so long as 
it remains under such capital management, 
making so goodly a showing, and selling 
its insurance at less than the mutual com- 
panies, nobody will wonder at its popular- 
ity, progress, and prosperity. But honest, 
energetic management always will tell: and 
the Universal’s success is, therefore, easily 
explained. 

a 

Ix San Francisco three of the local in- 
surance companies pay their dividends 
quarterly. The California paid $24,000 in 
January and $4,500 in July. The Firemen’s 
Fund paid $18,000 in January and $15,000 
respectively in April, July, and October. 
The Home Mutual Insurance Company cap- 
italized $12,500 in April and paid the first 
regular monthly dividend in May. Heavy 
losses by the Virginia fire caused a suspen- 
sion of dividends in November and the 
levying of an assessment of 20 per cent. 
this month. The Commercial and State 
Investment Insurance Companies were also 
obliged to suspend dividends, for the same 
caugg The Merchants’ Mutual Marine In- 
surance Company made a disbursement of 
$50,000 of capital in January. This com- 
pany declined business over a year ago and 
has since returned the entire capital of $500,- 
000 to stockholders. There is yet a small 
dividend expected as a final distribution, 
pending the settlement of some business 
now in litigation, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


QIKTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan Ist, 1875........0eeee0+ oeee+ $24,735,004 TA 
INCOME. 
Premiums....... +. +000+87,999,991 89 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
Total.......+.. iaheeie ees seadbwiasane ««. $34,306,920 82 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death and 
matured endow- 
MentS...........66+ oe $2,356,211 98 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 
Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county, and 
City tAXES........eeees 56,421 95 
Commissions, ......... 404,372 34 
Expenses........+...... 825,483 99 $6,629,289 95 
Net assets, Dec. 3ist,1875.. .......... $27,677,630 87 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure..........- 5,030,484 55 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York.. 4,332,442 96 
State stocks.... ....... 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipal 
POM 8....0000.ccc00000 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
CC Ce a 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868,639 51 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
Cnc kencccnciassas 237,409 79— $27,677,630 87 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,698 12 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
PEAMBIE...ccc-ccccse cece 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums... 712,576 00— 1,361,458 83 





Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


CIOS, 0.200 cocerecccoee or eerccoesees 24,523,170 28 
Total surplus to nme 
Ce eee bardtatiitad .. $4,515,919 42 
New business in 
5, 8583 


» Assure 
ing....... cadenaaes $30,538,017 
Outstanding 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 the 
society has declared a reversiouary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 

GEO. W. PHILLIPS 
J. G@. VAN CISE, 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detall the assets, accounts, and business of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


’ ; Actuaries. 


BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | Spepisl, Committee 


JAMES M. HALSTED, 
HENRY S. TERBELL, 
PARKER HANDY, 


se’ 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, at the close of the 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER. 
WILLIAM @. LAMBERT.BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER, 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
- HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8.TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON, 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 
ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRBC 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, Jr. 
DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK. 
JOHN T. MOORE. 
PARKER HARDY. 
JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE, Presiden 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE., Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ass’t Secretary. 








RLYRED LAMBERT MD >” } Physicians. 


© OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw York, January 24th, 1876. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 

pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
*aérs on the Sist December, 1875: 

Pieminme meuretc on. p erine 


— 


Risks from 
1st January, t. December, 1875. 95,840,021 83 
Prontems @ 
January, 9b Potten kine a ei we. 2,455,372 87 
Total amount of Marine Premiums....... ~ $8,595,394 75 





No Policies have been issued Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire Secsonstoes with 


Premiums marked off ro Ist J 
1879, to 3lst December, — + $6,123,134 68 


Losses paid during the same period........ $2,712,058 05 05 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... $1,217,477 26 


it od Hiatse and has the State "ot New York, 


18S ...... 





y, Bank, and ot BR Te 0 514,980 00 

pe Stocks and otherwise... 2,544. 
Real Estate ‘and Bonds and hWe PTO 00 

Interest and —s notes and o! due 

Propeten Saban tes Sd Bills Rosi vabis.. ze 2,916 580 £0 
miu’ tes an Vv eeee 2,076,000 5 
Chaat fin WMG. e.3sc0 ‘cccsccscsssecticccnntrn 363402 40 
Total Amount of Assets......... #16,019,940 82 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Kirst 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 


A dividend of Forty Per Cent.is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the {th of April next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


J _D, JON Ww H. 
S DENNIS, BORDON Ww. BURNEAM, 
HaNRY COT. CHARLES P; BURDETT 
FRANCIS SKIDDY 
WELL HO LBROOK, GRAB. BM fers, 
DA LANE gnonas W. LANE, 
J BRY ROBERT L. STUART 
D. 8.MILLER, J G. DE FOREST, 
WM. STURGI ER V. BLAKE, 
JOSIAH 0. Low. 8. D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM GE, AD OLPH LEM YNF, 


AM T. SA’ , 
THO At PHELPS OS BORACH GRAY ' 
Sati LOW, RomUND ELLIOTT ort 
JOHN D. EWLETT, SAMUEL HUTCHINSON 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d ViceePresident. 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $13,256,440 68 
Surplus eeeeee 1,292,543 41 


Insurance effected on all the desirable plans, Term 
nsurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


aspecial feature in thiscompany. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this company. 


JAS. ©. WALKLEY, Pres. 
8. H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Sec’y. 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec y. 
L. W. MEECH, Actuary. 
E.0.@OODWIN, G@sal Agent, 61 Broadwmy, N. Y. 
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Twenty-fifth ‘Anmual Statement 


OF THE 


PHENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


ASSETS. 
Leonean First Mortgages of Real 

















BOR bs bdcdem dade ods dude de bden bad $5,488,652 82 
= a owned by the Com- 

Posecgampece 60,768 00 

Bank Decéavbcocedsce aes tevnce 208,200 00 
— and Bonds of the United 

Be nnctnerannsncnnss qumenan 294,300 00 

state.’ Town, and Railroad Bonds. 97,535 00 
Loans, secured by Collaterals and 

ES 196,491 17 
Cash on hand and in bank......... 323,222 37 
Premium Notes on Policies in 

Bshinks A dt canmienstiGarcseces 3,363,978 54 
wera tel ae st. 1,22 22 
Net defe uarter emi- 

nnual at + ; va 3 Pia 87,155 65 
Net Outstanding premiums........ 24,904 98 
Total Assets..... ........-..- $10,279, 440 75 75 
LIABILITIES. 
Outstanding Losses........ ....... $245,850 00 
Re-insurance Heserve, 4% per 

$e oes, — at 4 per cent., 

Ge se vddacdetetiging, necns 9,229,266 00 
Total Liabilities.................. _ 89,475,116 16 00 
Surplus....... ......-+ 60 dense - nee $804,324 75 324 75 
Income for the Year........ ....... 7 33,298,365 85 
Paid for Losses and Matured En-— 

Cn ree +193 39 
Paid Div:dends to Policyhoiders. 641,722 46 
Number of Policies in force... ........ 281 

Amount insured thereby... $60,247,396 00 





AARON C. GOODMAN, President. 
JONATHAN B, BUNCK. Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN &. HOLOOMBE, Secretary. 


HARTFORD, CONN., Feb. 26th, 1876. 
We hereby certify that we have examined the as- 
sets and accounts of the Phosnix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, and find the above statement to be 
correct. DRAYTON HILLYER, ) suditor 
JAMES NICHOLS, sae we 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850, 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 


aid $6,500,00) Death Claims; 
bas one #43 0 return premiums to Policy-holders 
surplus of more than $1,600,000 over Lia- 
bilities; ; and a ratio of $120 Assets for every $100 Lia- 
bilities, by New York Standard of Valuation. 
lt gives the best Insurance on the ee Lives at the 
most Favorable Rate 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND ‘easel OF THIS 
COMPANY. 








DIRECTORS. 


HENRY S10KES, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
D. HENRY HAIGHT, EDWARD SCHELL, 
AMBROSE C. KINGSLAND, | C. NoRWooD, 

JAMES M. MCi, EAN, 7 





P. VAN ZANDT LANE, 
| Jacon L, HALSEY, 
| JAMES E. YEATMAN, 
JOHN 8. HARRIS, | St. Lou 
| N. K. MASTON, 
Wm. A. SEAVER, | San Francisco, 
| JACOB NAY 


EDMUND COFFIN, Philadelphia, 
JOHN T. TE SETH TURNER, Boston, 
JAMES STOK!4, ‘n., EDWARD KING, 

E. A. WALTON, JOHN H. WATSON. 





C. VANDERBILT, Jr., 


HENRY STOKES,  C. Y. WEMPLE, 


PRESIDENT. VICE-PRESIDENT. 
J. Le BALSEY, 8. N. STEBBINS, 
ETARY. ACTUARY. 
H. Y. WEMPLE. 


H. B. STOKES. t Assistant Secretaries. 





Pay as you go, get what you buy, step when 
you choose.” 


Common Sense and Fair Play in 
Life Assurance ! 


Do not Assure your Life till you have examined the 
NEW PLANS devised by SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actu- 
ary for fy Bd, b 4, 1 PROVIDENT SAVINGS Life 
Assurance Soci 

This Societ erated the Insurance part of the Pre- 





CANTINENTOL|= 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 








4 22,24 and 26 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


» 


eee ee ee ee re reer rr 


Policies Issued in 1875....... on 








J, B. ROGERS, Secretary. 1. W. FROST, President. 


mtum from t serve or De = Part, which latter 
\s held merely for accumulatio 
his Society recognizes the Policyholder as owner of the 


1s Society. therefore, will either issue policies on 
thes payment of uniform annual premiums, guarantee- 
ing a specifi'd surrender value for every year in cash ; or 
it will furnish the PROTECTION OF LIFE AS8UR- 
ANCE at actual current cost for death claims and ex- 
pence of management, eacn year by itself, renewable at 


close of any year without further medical examination. 


These plans are indorsed by lendinz, Actuaries and 
State Commissione: s, pnd pieo io the “ Society for the 
Promotion of Life Insur: 4 Clergymen.”” James 
—s President ; = ard rd Potter. Treasurer. 

For Plans, Rates Full Particulars apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 


WESTERN UNION BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Guarant eek “Capital, ae: 000, 
Inves' n U.S. 


GEORGE WALKER, President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-President and Actuary. 


NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, 


CONNKCTICUT. 
Cash Capital, . . . . $500,000 00 
Total Assets, . . . $1,003,201 65 


MARK HOWARD, President, 
JAMES NICHOLS, Secretary. 














THE PE REN Bae NT. 


[March 16, 1876. 





THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Life Insurance Company, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treasure? 


THIRTY-FIRST 


Annual Statement, 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


Balance, as per statement 


FOR SIGE WB is. 000 ccccccese $20,681,929 41 
RECEIPTS DURINC 1875. 
IR cus au nebscobsgnescessseunces $4,756,486 27 
yg. Ses idiucs BRASS - 1,995,500 79 


$6,751,987 06 
EXPENDITURES DURINC 1875. 
Paid claims by death....... $1,911,106 78 


Total Income ° le ted. 





Paid matured endowments 122,000 00 
Paid annuities..............0« 1,851 44 
Paid surrendered policies... 569,519 16 
Paid contingent expenses, 
including salaries, print- 
ing, advertising, post- 
ID, GOO. wcncccecstsscsssves 193,808 UY ities 
Paid commissions to agents. 358,899 26 
Paid physicians’ fees......... 27,996 81 
SE vc beninncucwanmnnls 116,041 7 
Paid return premiums or 
dividends to policyhold- 
ers on premiums of 1873 
eG TBi4..6, 2.259... dhabe 2,862,513 30 
$6,223,732 21— $528,254 84 
Balance Jan. Ist, 1876......... $30,190,184 26 
ASSETS. 
Cash on hand $563,918 % 
Moni ostetel. 5 6 A.d..ke.<00bd 235,353 64 
United States securities..... 1,505,500 00 
State, City, and County 
ne 9,169,755 63 
Bonds and mortgages........ 12,821,812 20 
Loans on policies in force... 5,843,852 88 
Due for premiums in course 
of transmission....... ... 49,990 96—$30,190,184 20 


Interest due and accrued.... 642,065 73 
Premiums due and de- 
ferred, not yet received, 
on issues principally of 
WORE ocdcesseneacsce.s 252,761 12— $894,826 85 


Total Assets Jan. Ist, 
iy) ir hae $31,085,011 11 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve fund (four per cent., 
Massachusetts standard).#27,765,231 00 
Policy claims in process of 
RAPUSTMENE .....0c00c0000 
Dividends due and unpaid... 
Commissions and expenses 
on unreported premi- 
ums, estimated at ten per 


541,389 00 
363,534 & 


25,276 11—#28,695,430 94 
Total Surplus as regards 
Policyholders . . . $2,389,580 17 


Dividends declared on 1875 pre- 
miums, payable in 1876... 


Undivided Surplus .. 


Ratio ot Expenses to Income 


#1,574,555 22 
$315,024 95 





(excluding Taxes),.......... 8.60 per cent. 
Number of Policies in Force 

Jan. 1st, 1876............+... 43,015 
ae, SO eee $134,104,103 00 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, 


STATE AGENT FOR 


Southern New York and Northern 
New Jersey, 
137 Broadway New York. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,504,329.24. 

THE PENN isa purely MUTUAL Company. ALL 

of its surplus premiums are returned to the members 

every year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest 

possible rates. All policies non-forfeitabie for their 
value. + — ee eae ow at li pore 


Agents wanted Appi te 8. STEPH 
paereue, No. 921€ TRUE Street, Philadelphic, 


Before You Start, 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 











TWENTY-SIXTH 
Annual Report 


OF THE 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN., 





JANUARY Ist, 1876. 








RECEIPTS. 

Premiums received in 1875..........,...000 $2,995,065 75 
Interest and Rents received............ ese. 741,388 19 
$3,736,433 94 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid for Death Claims;,., ....... $514,991 7 

Matured Endowments............. 95,920 70 

Surrendered and Lapsed Policies. 839,769 37 

Dividends to Insured... ........ . 347,152 06 
Total Payments to Policyholders....... se». $2,000,834 04 
Dividends to Stockholders.............<s.008 8,000 00 
Agents’ Commissions........... Oreceetecs «.. 26,070 TT 
Sp NIE a ctu csancs conscadeeconcs 194,334 97 
Medical Examinations. .............ss..0++.. 11,667 30 
ge 68,530 68 
$2,644,437 96 

ASSETS. 

Loans on Bond and Mortgage and Real 
Estate owned by Company.,...........+.... $7,677,000 46 
Loans on Collaterals, et... ...........es.ce0ee 1,679,049 01 
Premium Notes............ Dasadcesnconetense® 3,506,138 6 
Bonds and Stocks owned.,,...............-08 337,825 00 
ee Pee ee Ee Pee 34,260 47 
Due Troms AMOS. 6. dedssicccccoevecccesccees 56,787 53 
; Rents and interest due and accrued........ 476,508 83 
Deferred Premium, ,..............ssecsecs 144,873 78 
$13,942,443 69 

LIABILITIES. 
TRING bn cntcte = cacner poy os 6esiccgeesetreaan $12,288,370 00 
Losses not due or resisted, ................. 199,496 00 
$12,487,866 00 
ON eee Re $1 ,454,577 69 
OFFICERS: 


E. R. WIGGIN, President. 
8. H. WHITE, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
A. H. DILLON, Jr., 2d Vice-President. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Secretary. 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Assistant Secretary 


H.J. FURBER, Financial Manager. ~ 
J.C. WALKLEY, Advisory Counsel. 


CONTINENTAL 


‘ @IRE) 
INSURANCE CoO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital - - -* $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. Ist, '76, $2,845, 165 64 
Liabilities - -* * 237,620 61 
Brooklyn Department. 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOELYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


DIRECTORS; 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCE, PLtAM BARN typ ig 


BENJ.G. ARNOLD, ' LAWREN' 
LO GEL A SAWYER, 
CYRUS CORTIBS. 





8 EO. BLISS, 
HENRY C. BOWEN M.' WHITE 
AURELIUS B, HULL, ILLIAM BRYC 

MV ‘ARI.ES LAMSO 
THEODORE L HUSTED, NGTON CL 
WM. H. CASWELL, HENRY F. SPAULD 
D. H. ARNOLD AIN 
WM. M. RICHARDS, ROBERT H. McCURDY 
HORACE B. , DANIEL 8. 
JAS, FREELAND, RLK, 


JOHN D. MAI iH BOOTH 
TORING ANDREWS H. LBUT, 
ARTHUR W. BENSON, RD MARTIN. 
JOHN L. RIKER, JOHNSON, 


E. W. CORLI BUCKINGH 
3 ES ANE ._ 
CYRUS P 
be 





PRINGEIELD 


INS URANOE COMP ANT. 
SPRINGFIELD, M 
Policies issued os a) Risks only. 


Cush Assets Fon. ints" ae rie Sh 3R9.993 24 


GuT Sutra, Pr id 
SANFORD J. HALL, Se re 
ANDER GHT, Treasurer. 
WESTERN RA. , CHICAGY, 
. HARDING, ENT, CHICAG — 





1 1876. 
UNIVERSAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


17 and 19 Warren Street. New York. 


Assets, December 3ist, 1874, 


$4,386,769 76 


INCOME, 1875. 





PIN 5 scene osnsncseesdnsneqanecccdenees Re eee tee ee +o1$8,159,454 69 

TRBCTORE. . vs cscccvccscccsccece edawieeWsidcseseueedb ess pieabuet oo. 231,484 4 
PEE GU NNO A ss pa Seah 668 shee seco dex shen tiwaesay 706 50 3,301,645 53 
$7,778,415 29 

EXPENDITURES, 1875. 

Death Claims and Endowments. ................ccccssccscccseces $581,596 04 

NNN RII oocascie ss ocics es'sian s cs0de cpio cecstenstien « 1,507,484 73 

PAINS SIME ID ccss ccc ccs ccc s Seeds ete dedjduiaeteds Kees - 11,504 89 

SEE RO NIUONMINIIEIR. oon Soto ce Scant tee seeesaiccaigc ae te +» 16,800 00 

ry Annem and icone REALONE s 6 isidceseeecicnstes - 470,224 30 
Office Expenses etsilncbivw seus eeereuece sci ds wantewaweee +» 185,891 30 2,723,501 26 
$5,054,824 03 

ASSETS. 

NNN MINE MINIRINOD ici 1 6.056 5.05 0.c2scis cosiececbeinvinsiscse casweed —_ 569 50 

Se eT a? Re ert et ee ee ere eee 138,500 00 

PD SUNN: 5.5.6.55.0:0:6 0s RTS SRN Samet 3 dhe Ue da cones eceematinne 1,269,503 84 

ies iin chink sl aabemenkdeeiscisveengaaceers . 370,777 29 

Spee INE UN so dss cv. stietnrdig’s finn Heb siewiern:siv du ee ois sie bie value 315,500 00 

RON ods sscee anka bales bprenacs annus buiaws<s6 ssases vena «++ 183,173 23 
Agents’ Balances and Office Furniture...............0005 ceeseeee 48,800 17 5,054,824 03 

Add to the above; 

Increased Value of Bonds........ CRE CRLSLapisice Vance ceeeet ° 13,750 00 

PERE STIR G ocnis: cow ais 9s thisnb OH9h 0 DE SEAE 8 cmdgnsnse sete sees 167,176 23 
Premiums Deferred and Unpaid, net...............ce cece eee au 255,885 27 436,811 50 


Assets, January Ist,1876, - = 


$5,491,635 53 





LIABILITIES. 
RE SUDIINOR cin cites 5 tis care miereeicnecininanngs's ree ® po abe wse ake $104,992 00 
Reinsurance Reserve, New York Standard....................00. 659,389 00 
Prominmns Paid In BAVA i acc sess ss 0nsicceiceseisces catecledeeiee’ - 69,801 00 4,834,182 00 
Surplus - - + + + + $657,453 53 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, PRESIDENT. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock, Bros. & Co. 


SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 44th st. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 20 Nassau st. 


ees bog HALSTED, ’Prest. American Fire GEO. A. PETERS, M. D., 12 West 29th st. 


HENIY ay, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors- | J.C. G@ DGE, 150 Broadwa 
t-Law ADRIAN VAN y SINDEREN, 54 
focal GREEN, Counselor-at-Law. 


THOMAS M. MARKOE, M. D., 20 West 30th st. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, ll West 20th st. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 25 West 20th st. 
BURR WAKEMAN, Prest. Harlem Gas Co. 
KINGMAN F. PAGE, 21 East 60th st. 


aC Gat a ten "Martin Bates, Jr., & Co. 
all st. 
OBT. A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown 


& Co. 
| JOHN J. McCOOK, 120 Broadway. 


HENRY J, FURBER, Vice-PREsIDENT. 


EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., 2 East 37th st. | JOHN H. BEWLEY, ’SECRE TARY. 


HENRY M, ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green. | 


GEO. T. HOPE, Prest. Continental Fire Ins. Co. | 


GEORGE L. MONTAGUE, ACTUARY, 





OFFICERS. 
WILLIAM WALKER, President. 


HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. 


GEORCE L. MONTACUE, Actuary. 


JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, Med. Ex. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 


CHAS. P. GRIFFIN, General Manager. 


SAM’L I, KNIGHT, Superintendent. 





AXTNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


INCORPORATED 1818. 


CAPITAL, - 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


- $3,000,000 


Losses Paid in 56 iia $44, 500,000. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 


No. 173 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 

ASSETS 


(At Market Value). 





CRI in I OE PI 5 cca ce: cccmpntesenccaraepedicgiesecesmet'h adh de<segl bs (ebeet teed $588,559 74 
Cash in hands of Agents and in transit....., ed cease te tales cae Sahe< Saini coe aaa oem 446,501 63 
IN cas, suseumiiase sab dgusiur ahhhae nasal meauasannhess <owcs aaa hetncere tadecacnesentiacnasecere - 365,000 00 
OR a ec ene nencche cdapeiided cast aeeM ose 1b kes a taiadaaaall 1,418,060 00 
ET ITIL, <0. canachamansnsdesaepaton’ hiepeate dnaeeamnndesseenreinamnmenns*sbeans 1,330,150 00 
oe ae ce oe: x RETRO sah Gace sepepashe®4ihcasiance sep isepegotesnacescenpece aeeuased 579,686 00 
eT IG soon spencoctcrsanspacsloodtdttocdduccdieds dyadllivesdicheste Senuete 81,500 00 
I ag nes vis acta ncucadcc vid ccounen unaidisWvPdaiawhecaccunbei Bike dattabcci Swede 13,727 00 
United States, State, and City Stocks, and other Securities... 0.0.0... ...,eccsceeccaceeceteugenee® 1,969,465 61 
ECE OE SALA CE Sts 2 Se Se Fe Ser Penne: seer are oe $6,792,649 98 
LIABILITIES. 
COR RO RE OAR, crncincy:stavinebe sep tees descass can ccibictsnch cies Maanaa in aieeiananiad $246,385 50 
1825. 1875. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
* oF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, a 000.00 
ASSETS, - -_- 1,533,635.84 


WM. G. CROWELL, Sec. JOHN DEVEREDX, Pres. 





STEEL ENGRAVING 
Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO 
THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.50. 
Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
251 Broadway, N. ¥. City 
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GB: Be we 





76. 
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3,550 74 








sher, 
y. City 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 


pomeees 5 Assets, Jan. 1, 1876... does ol ed ES ooo tase ae *7Sec:049 3 
Ee ee eT ee ee Cet iy 
Ratio of Sesaei canis BEA? Taxes) 7, ganda 10.97. 


wastes ‘ethan ss sta i 


Company ae declared a return available on set- 
\cipat 


am, eg goats bution to surplus. 
end) for wn on m 
t of rg pod shown byt iosees —_ abov: 

deemed © sufficient t guaranty that management of | of stata are honestly pr faithfully 
promoted. h 

ga bo liberal contracts of insurance and to earnestly commend the 
“SAVINGS BANK AN eM ue plan x a on their face’ a a definite cash surrender value, and are 
ble as a United Sta: 


thereby rendered as ni 
NIFF CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
ee DERBY M.0., Consulting Physician. HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
TOHN F. COLLINS, Manager of Agencies. JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashi 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


Tee! 5 
From the surplus of $1, 

tlement of next ANNUAL 

The return dn 





















































FORTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of Jan., 1876. 
as r arecing - - se e $3,990, i 
e - s had ’ 
fs ee n mae and 1 Bividends ° 2 2 Prt 4 s 
ie 2 seg . 
Total Assete - - - - *= 7 * * *" * $6,047,021 74 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 2.994 08 
Cash SIEM... 251.2 a:se0c. celagad easaieenes Pee PRs OU daha 
id M s, betng frst fien on Real state, worth ¥5,085,000" : 53 19 
Eee St value) p G1 ’ 9 
nist Oy oe ‘(market value of Beourlties BURA. cae ae 
Interest di UBT... cons seeee emaonestes cane Ri 
Bae eco! = : 3 
) + due rable. wasseuouaatte Poltoles issued at this Oikos , 
Tetal 66,047,031 74 
LIABILITIES, 
Geends scm : wre ee nee 
Saenger ht Re me 
BURN, Secretary. re . J. MAR iN,,F dent, 
. EF. WILLMA » Vice-Pres’t. 
EE ci Cie, | Ase’t Secretaries. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Prest. 





STATEMENT OF 


® 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New- York, 


¥. &. WINSTON, President, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1875. 














ANNUITY ACCOUNT, 

























































Par’ e. amt —— 
) - edaupepeendreeyante weet ee Beit ae = -... cose bast 3 
oe ry) $30,877 80 
emis ACCOUNT. 
Axovurt. AMOUNT. 
force, Jan. 057,991 
Be rc, san um. | SL ee at. | a 
‘ais $336,833, 899 
Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
Endowm PY) 
Sacre eaiern coeds | OM Race en a 
" seme teceseeeees wys s Pividente ey ag 2,589,668 07 
aan... | errr ‘ob oak 4,734,803, 79 
of agian ot 
pa soa hae ? 
Balance te New Acton 2. MAAIeUE8 
$90,508,279 06 $80,558, 879,96 
SESE Ss 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. ) Cr. 
Reserve at four per cent......,....§74,167,874 OF || By Bonds and Mortgages............. .0T1,189 91 
*y Bats by Beaeh tat et ia" tgases @ || Gaited Stee and Now: York fai 
2 Premiums paid in advance,........ 80,179 a w Real Botan i Re ROP i ie Hatt ” 
= Bel anes af | ECR Sa is 
é Ee eh po ANE 1,177,105 28 
ter —— inom 1,089,405 41 
“ Premiums in transit, principally 
Sate cece cones oe 111,868 50 
“ Balances due Agenis........0:. 10,158 34 
e 978,680,104 71 $78,830,194 73 
Bee ——S———— 





From the Undivided Surplus a Dividend will be appertioned te each P which shal) be in foree at 
tts auniversary in 1976. ™ ae a 


The examined the and find the 
Jennary Suk 19 enters) mm TSAO F. LLOYD, Auditor. 








ROTE.—By act of the Trustees the membership of this Company is limited te ene hundred thousand 














TRUSTEES. 
8. Wineren, Grones 8. Coz, . C. Ric 
omn V. L. Paurn, Wirt it VaRuILYR, Aiszaxoee Rion 
, Siero Borne, 7 ge-= RD STARR, 
AS 
AMUEL B. SPROULLA, mu. A. Hances, H. 
auUEL M. eee}, Sereem =a T° 
. Surrm Brows, B. Davis, s Dicksow, 
a. A. MoCunpy, W. Surta, 
t= 'aMEs O, = coe rrntey 





gle Sei a a 


iN 
4a ‘nn, B. Quasers, MD. 


THE ie ton 29 








THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE 
Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets,‘Jan. (st, 1875 . . $27,145,777 51 


Revenue Account. 


* 
P¥infums NN GIRNEI e accnccs cnc acuensscgade dossencloanaate $6,069,002 81 
Interest received and accrued. .............c cece cece ee eeee cece 1,870,658 34—-..-sWY7, 93,661 15 





$35,085,438 66 


Disbursement Account. 
ROGGG ley Cagle, shins din Si 0ieis Hess bie d aside ciccccecee cease hs $1,524,814 83 


Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies........ 2,481,696 96 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances........ 182,400 83 
Commissions, brokerages, and agency expenses..............- 361,918 06 
Advertising and physician’s fees............... ccc e cece eee ee 37,591 26 


Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, printing, etc.......... 


280,114 08— 4,918,535 97 


$30,166,902 69 





Assets. 

Cash in Trust Company, in bank, and on hand...............- $1,768,291 26 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 

(market value $7,633,244.)..........c0 cece ees iad ate 7,154,191 05 
NO od. boc cc pccca paadacdies ccccccaccesdeaglanstiatas 1,820,240 53 
Bonds and mortgages (secured by real estate valued at more 

than double the amount loaned, buildings thereon in- 

sured for $15,717,000, and the policies assigned to the 

Company as additional collateral security)................ 17,685,597 50 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company 

on these policies amounts to $4,090,586)...............00- 885,728 82 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1876...........ccccecccccescvceccs 463,269 64 
Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and 

collection (estimated reserve on these policies $320,000, 

TISGTANIOEE WP SEM DMIINOO Ys 45. 6: 3. or ic.06 0h anise view dceseeccasecens 105,341 54 
PIA COI inion eens gdedan cannes nd dadeedesseenasescces 27,111 49 


Accrued interest to Jan. Ist, 1876, on investments 
Excess of market value of securities over cost 


257,130 86— 30,166,902 69 
479,052 95 


. $30,645,955 64 


Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1876 . . . 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 





Adjusted losses due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1876 
Reported losses awaiting proof, etc...............0. cece cee eee 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; (participating 

insurance at four per cent. Carlisle net premium; non- 


$303,165 00 
144,598 66 


participating at five per cent. Carlisle net premium)....... 27,390,396 44 
Reserved for contingent liability to Tontine Dividend Fund 
over and above a four per cent. reserve on existing poli- 
eies of that class............ Stage mamncqade ded Ovi SUM 308,138 81I— 28,146,298 91 





Divisible Surplus . . . . . . . . $2,499,656 73 


From the undivided surplus of $2,499,656 73 the Board of Trustees has declared a Rever- 
sionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies pro- 
portionate to their contributions to surplus. The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement if the policyholders so elect. 

—)——- 
DURING; THE YEAR 7,029 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSUR 
ING $21,964,190. 


——o-——_ 


TRUSTEES: 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
JOHN MAIRS, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 


WILLIAM BARTON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 


ROBERT B. COLLINS, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
SANDFORD COBB, 
EDWIN MARTIN, 

H. B. CLAFLIN, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, 

C. R. BOGERT, M. D., 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM #.. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 





oan one «wage 
GEORGE BO Es, MD, ** } Medical Examiners. 
CHARLES M. D., Assistant Medical Examiner. 








farm ant Garten. 


SEEDSMEN’S CATALOGUES. 


WE have received from B. M. Watson, of the 
Old Colony Nurseries and Seed Warehouse, at 
Plymouth, Mass., their ‘“‘ Quarterly Guide to the 
Purchase and Planting of Select Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees, Shrubs, etc.’’ A well printed and 
useful publication of 40 pages. 

‘Hovey & Co.’s Dlustrated Guide and,Cata- 
logue of Seeds, etc.,”’ Boston, is 4 finely-illustrat- 
ed pamphlet of 88 pages, well stocked with infor- 
mation for gardeners and farmers. 

‘The Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue 
of Potatoes for Seed, by B. K. Bliss & Sons, 
No. 34 Barclay street, New York,” is a very 
valuable and really unique publication of the 
kind. We have also received from Bliss & 
Sons their ‘‘Gardener’s Almanac and Abridged 
Catalogue of Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds,” 
making a handsome pamphlet of 116 pages. 
We have from the same firm their ‘‘ Illustrated 
Catalogue and Amateur Guide to the Flower 
and Kitchen Garden,’ forming a pamphlet of 
192 pages. 

Hooper, Brother & Thomas, of Cherry Hill, 
Westchester, Pa., issue No. 4 of their ‘‘ Cata- 
logue of Greenhouse and Bedding Plants.” 

Joseph T. Phillips, of West Grove, Chester 
Co., publish their ‘Sunnyside Spring Cata- 
logue of Rare and Standard Plants for 1876.” 

L. B. Case, of Richmond, Ind., publish their 
‘‘Tilustrated Plant Catalogue for 1876.” 

ec 


MOTION OF TENDRILS. 


Ir the terminal end of a squash-vine is care- 
fully dissected, the tendrils can be seen, per- 
fectly formed, in the youngest portions of it, 
and their development can easily be watched 
from this time until their final death. While in 
the bud each arm of the tendril is coiled tightly 
upon itself, and the whole so closely packed 
that at first nothing more than a little knob is 
apparent. Developing rapidly, each arm soon 
becomes distinct, looking like a small clock- 
spring. As soon as free from the bud, the long- 
est branch gradually uncoils, usually becoming 
perfectly straight by the second day, when it at 
once commences to revolve; slowly and uncer- 
tainly at first, but, gaining age and strength, it 
continually explores broader and broader fields, 
with increased rapidity, in search of a firm ob- 
ject to which it may attach itself. The first 
branch to uncoil is the central and, consequent- 
ly, the longest one, the others being successive- 
ly shorter as they are removed from the center. 
It is quite evident that this arrangement is a 
very wise provision of Nature for the firmest 
support that could be afforded. As soonas the 
first branch has fairly commenced to revolve 
two more, one on each side, uncoil and com- 
mence to revolve, and thus development con- 
tinues until all the branches are in active oper- 
ation. When first uncoiled even the longest 
branch of a tendril is quite short—being usually 
about three inches; but it quickly lengthens, 
and thus rapidly increases the space through 
which it passes. Being the longest, the first 
branch, as a rule, catches a support first and at 
once draws the vine up, when the next two 
seize the same and draw the vine up a little 
more. In this way all the branches finally se- 
cure an attachment, and by their united efforts 
draw the vine up as far as possible, until, fur- 
ther attempts being useless, they become hard 
and woody, forming a perfect spring—elastic, 
but strong and not easily broken. 

When it is considered that the end of the 
vine also has a motion, both vertical and hor- 

zontal, of from six to ten inches, it is quite 
evident the space included in the revolution of 
a tendril one foot long is not very small. Thus, 
being able to move in several directions and 
aided by the motion of the vine, the chances 
of finding suitable support are largely in- 
creased. 

The revolutions continue from two or three 
days, if no support is found, when the tendril 
coils up and dies; but during the latter part of 
its existence it frequently makes despairing 
efforts to continue its useful labors. Often the 
end will fall to the ground and the whole 
tendril remain inactive for hours ; then, recov- 
ering a little, start up and perform a few weak 
revolutions, only to fall again, apparently ex- 
hausted by the attempt. 

Three and sometimes four tendrils are always 
active, and this number seems to be regulated 
in accordance with the growth of the vine 
itself. In the latter, elongation generally 
ceases with the third, rarely the fourth, inter- 
node from the end; and at the fourth node we 
find a tendril nearly, if not quits, past all 
hopes of agein being useful—the development 
at this point tending toward the leaves, which 
expand rapidly aud seem to acquire new vigor 
from the death of their neighbors. 

RM 


One native of America, the potate, now 
ranks fret among the vegetables of the world. 
Another native, the cranberry, bids fair to take 
first rank among healthful acid frufte, 








VARIETIES VS. SPECIES. 


ALL botanists are agreed as to the basis of 
the classification of plants, and this basis is the 
species. Says Prof. Gray: ‘‘Species are the 
true subjects of classification.’’ From this ba- 
sis plants are classified in both directions— 
species being grouped into subgenera or gen- 
era; thesein turn being grouped. And species 
are also divided in many cases into varieties, 
which may be breeds or races; these latter 
terms being used for cultivated plants with 
many varieties. 

The use of a classification is to give more ex- 
act meaning, and it is high time that writers 
should use the term variety with more care. As 
used at present, it may mean either a variety 
proper of a species or a species. In other 
words, a variety may be a division of a species 
or a sub-species, a genera or a sub-genera. 

As examples of its correct use—or definite 
use, perhaps I should say—we have varieties of 
potatoes, tomatoes, onions, beets, buckwheat 
(Fogopyrum esculentum), and Indian corn. 
Thereis but one species of each of the above, 
and to them may be added varieties of sub- 
species—for example, the varieties of cabbages 
and turnips. 

Now let us notice some of its incorrect or, at 
least, very indefinite uses. We speak of varie- 
ties of apples. We may refer to any species of 
the sub-genus Pyrus, or some variety of Pyrus 
malus (common apple), or of the Siberian crab 
(F. prunifolia), A variety of maple is some 
species of the genus Acer; a variety of birch 
generally would be meant to be a species of the 
genus Betula; a variety of oat might be a true 
variety of the common oat, Avena sativa, or any 
species of oat—as A. Chinensis, A. sterilis, A. 
nuda, A. Orientalis, or some other species. So 
with barley, wheat, beans, and the grasses 
proper. 

We speak of varieties of grasses, and nearly 
always mean some species of the order Gram- 
ine. Yes, still more, variety may mean genera, 
sub-genera, species, or variety proper—as herds- 
grass, red-top, orchard grass, or the poas or 
panicums, when we mean either species or gen- 
era. But enough. Surely, the term variety has 
a variety of meanings, as used in classification. 
Any one can see at a glance that we should be 
more careful in the use of this term, which re- 
sembles charity, in that, while charity covers a 
multitude of sins in the moral world, this covers 
a multitude of meanings, and often, I fear, 
much ignorance.—H. W. BLANCHARD, in ‘“ Sci- 
entific Farmer.” 





RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


Any plant food, to be of service, must be 
so far disseminated through the soil as to be 
within reach of the mouths (rootlets) of plants. 
In some soils potash is not properly disseminat- 
ed, and in such cases works but little good to a 
plant and may work harm. Thisis occasioned 
by the lack of a certain base or bases. But in 
the presence of applied phosphate of magnesia 
this chance of inoperative potash is overcome, 
and potash under this influence becomes most 
thoroughly distributed throughout the soil. 





.-To succeed in farming in England, now, 
one must be a remarkable man. One must 
thoroughly understand all practical details and 
be able one’s self to work better than a laborer. 
Besides this, the farmer must be a tolerable 
chemist and geologist, must understand book- 
keeping and accounts, and must be enterprising 
and yet cautious, as patient as Job and as 
active-minded (and bodied) as any one can 
think of.—GEORGE HUGHEs. 


..The Lexington (Va.) Gazette says: ‘‘We 
never saw the wheat look better at this season 
ofthe year. Somefields are so rank as to neces- 
sitate pasturing them. This will be contrary to 
the experience ot many years past, as it has al- 
ways been said that a winter with little snow was 
sure to be followed by a light harvest.’’ 


..The San Francisco Bulletin says that in 
the western portion of Placer County (Cal.) 
roses are blooming, wild flowers appearing on 


the plains, oranges seoine, and grain a foot 
high; while in the middle or eastern end the snow 
is from ten to thirty feet deep and the mercury 
frequently drops below zero. 
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$500 tc to be divided amo he six 
» Ost euce aeful «rowers who shu 

1% duce the larees: wn! from 
1 lb of RUBY and AEP 
potatoes. Price ¥ each. $100 perio, 
CENTENNIAL PREMIUMS... 


$150 to be awarded for the best 
collec ities, ene ck each het 
to sin: u us since 1 
$56 for the beat ond most 
ising seedlings raised this year nour 
Pringles I zeresized Potato 
































Seed. The collections for which 
the last two. tremiums of $200 are 
off.-red will be exnibited at the C 





in toe gy a, m October, and premiurs — be 
award-d by ther For d full 
a tculars send f r circnlar, mailed treto = 
Bli«s’s Illustrated Seed Catalogue & Ama‘eur's 
Guide +o the Flower & Kitchen Garden. 200 pages. 35cts. 
Biiss’s Gardener’s Almanacano Abridged Cata- 
tyne of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds. 116 pages, beauti- 
fully illustrated. mailed to all applicants inclesing 10 cts. 
Blise’s Illustrated Potato Catalogue contains 
a descriptive list of all the new varieties recently intro- 
@uced with many other desirable sorts, also much useful 
informati n upon their cultivation. 32 page:, 10 cents. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P.O. Box No.5712, 34 Barclay St.,N. ¥. 


Pringle’s Hybrirized Potato Seed, 50 cts. per Packet. 


ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
vaso NURSERIES. 


PRING PRICE LIST, per doz., 100, and 1,000, of 
Trees and Plants, with secleet list 8 alties 
and Novelties, FREE to all. Beauti ul Orna- 
mental pene oe 10 cts.; Fruit Catalogue, 6 cts. 
Free to custom 

Address W. s. SLIT TLE, Rochester, N. Y. 











BERT GRA PEVINES.—We offer for sale 
ne Vines of this New and Splendid Grape. 
The plants are all propaga: ed from well-ripened eyes 
of the previous year or by layers Lene established 
vines. No doubtful methods of ation have 
been used and the vigor of the p ae shows their 
perfect health. It isa rapid grower, perfectly hardy 
where the Concord will thrive, and ripens its fruit 
along with Hartford Prolific and Delaware—surpass- 
ing all other vee om in excellence of bees ig A 
Send for Circular. Cuong on one-year Vines by mail, 
. HOOKER & BR 


each. : 
Hooker Daisslen Rochester, N. es 


Roses. NEW ROSES. Roses. 


Over 500 varieties. Senge in quantity on their own 
roots, including all the newest and choicest varieties. 
Catalogue sent on receipt of 3-cent postage stamp. 
Also Greenhouse and Bedding Plants in quantity. 
Send for Catalo; ue to 





MILL ER & HAYES, 
5774 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 


Matthew’s Garden Seed Drills ‘dines 


and Matthew's Hand Cultivators are 
the most reliable, durable, popular, and 
salable ever produced. Sold 
separate or combined. Send 
for Circular. 
Menuter a only by 
EVE my te TALL, 
oston, Vass. 











WHEEL-HOE. 


Every Gardener, Onion 
Grower & Nurseryman 
needs it. Saves much weed- 
ing; protects plants from 
being covered; does the 
._ work of six men. 

Send for descriptive circular. 


wM. L. BOYER & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Allen’ 8 Plaset Jr. Silver Medal HAND DRILLS 
and WHEEL HOES. THREE new styles. They ‘sow 
like a charm” ne hoe better, easier, and six _times faster 
than the hand-hoe. §. L. ALLEN & CO., Mfgs., 119 8. 
4th St., Phila., Pa. Circulars free. A LIVE AGENT 
WANTED in every town, 


SEEDS. 


My New Price-Lists are ready. Mailed free. 
contain the most desirable kinds of 


VEGETABLE, FIELD, 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


including all the important novelties of 1875. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 Broadway, New York. 
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| 60,000 now in Use. 


WE leading Cultivator 

of this class, which has 

| became a standard im- 
plement in all Corn-grow- 
ing vegions, and ta fast 

§ becoming so for the cultiva- 


- yf - : wv tion of Cotton, and crops of 
AGVANG E. 


like growth, 
cuLT iVATOR Plow Works, Moline, Tt. 














Address Deere & Comp ya 

HOME OUR NEW Cat ALOQUE, | 150 

Panety pee, y* Flower 

G ROWN weer Ley A 
Frmily"Sar dene Amateurs 
SEEDS sent free to all whoa 

Boston, Mass 


-HOVEY & 00.53 No. Market St. 
a 






—_——. 




















call attention to our ar igaregee § Stock (600 acres) of 
its ras Trees, Standard Currants, Raspberries, ete, 
ot ates ntal Trees and Shrubs, deciduous and 


a “ry vepectalty—al the finest sorts. 
moon pe and Hot-House Plants, including pest 
eltie: 
Small caneals forwarded by mail when 
Prompt. attention given to ail orders and inquiries, 
nape and [lustrated Priced Catalogues sent, 
paid, on receipt of stamps, as follows 
No. 1. Frulte new ed. (with colored piate), 15c. ; with. 
out, 
No. 2, 35e. ental Trees, with colored plate of Roses, 


< NEE Free. No.4. Wholesale, Free, 
No. List of New Roses for ids, Free. eden” 


ELLWANGER & BARRY Rochester, N.Y. 
GE 


5 FD A AGEs Fake Poultry Keecsiers of prooses 
’ eep, ORs ow ug Dogs, e 
sent free for 2 stamps. N. BOVE. te Pa. 


ALL THE NEW IMPROVED STR AWB 
RIES and extra early and very Tate Peaches. RR; 
descriptive priced catalogue. 5 
plain address. 
choice 








y ratis, to any 
Complete collection of all the new 


ergreen, or Herb 
Old ‘olony 


oiee 
Seeds, by mail, for $1. B. M. W 
arehouse, Plymouth, Mass. 


Nurseries.and Seed 
Established 1842. 





mCATALOGU. 


tas A 





I have founded my _ business on the belief that the 
public are anxious to get their seed directly from the 
grower; and I therefore offer free to every man and 
woman in the United States who cultivates oom, 


Ende wed rd in ge aa cde — Afty — 
- r 5 


original introducer of the Hubbard, Marblehead, and 
Butman Squashes, Phinney’s Melon, the Marblehead 
Cabbages, and a score of ot er new vegetables, I solicit 
your patron: a All seeds sold under three warrants. 
A hundred thousand cotalogpes will be issued and 
sent out the first of January 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marble head, Mass, 


¢ GARDEN s, 
AS), AND 


yy, FLOWER SEEDS, 
“7 Agricultural Implements, 
QXK GUANO, BONE-DUBT, ETC. 


©’\ VANDERBILT BROs.. 

Se 23 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Send for catalogue. o 

BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 


Strong Pot Roses ; - for immediate flowering, 


sent safely b mail, genet. ins srlen dae vanese 
all ie oas: o, $4; 
35 do or 2 i-*. : 9ine3 hy Ay Mag- 
nigeent™ ‘remium Rose to eve dollar’s wort 

nd for our new GUIDE TO ROSE 
c ULTURE, and choose from over 3060 finest corms. 
We are the largest Rose Growers in America and t 
only ones pliowing purchasers to make their own a 
tions. Satis’ tee | Guaranteed. Address E 
DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose GROWERS, West 
Grove, hswer yo Pa. 


FLO WER Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds. 
Spooner’s Boston Market 
SEEDS, Vegetable Seeds. 

in tho a market. Send two 3-cent 

VEGETABLE stimps for our Illustrated Cata- 

logue and see the prices. 


cheapest and best seeds 
SEEDS. W. FF. POO ON, MASS. 























Austins 
STANDARD 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER aa te ERS, 

New York Ofice 159 Front Street. 

(@™ Farmers and Sidere are invited to send for 
Circular. 


CHOICE SEEDS FOR HOT-BEDS. 
True Jersey, a d Cabbage, Amer. aes 








Crane’s Early Wyman, do., —eror ved 1.00 ? 
German Kezly Brunswick, Bnitnett-wiheeentl 

American Savo do. owe. * 
Boston Market Tomato..... = lS 
True Boston Market Celery. a * 
Extra Wipite te Spine Quen — = 
Boston rk — Secee 4 ° 
WestOR CUreS § GD... nnn a cvececccdete b8 = 


oS SAE a HBO, Agee an 
(876:R. D. Hawley. ‘18176 


SEED and IMPLEMENT 


WAREHOUSE, 
492 and 498 Main St., Hartford. Conn. 
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“TREES! TREES!” 


At the Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N.Y. 
Get'the Best for bos of 
We have a fine stock of 


Apples, Standard and Dwarf 

— SS tae Peaches, Plums, es, 
Apri Shesriee Gra . Or- 
hamental and 1d, Weeping Trees hrubs, 
Rose fants at wholesale and retail. 


Catniogues on Application. 
Also a fine lot of Imported Pear Seedlings cheap. 


W. & T. SMITH. 
TREES.—Handsome stock of best 
new and old sorts, with general as- 
sortment of hardy fruit and ornamental 
ing shrubs, vines, small Rowers etc. New price-list free. 


New Beanewiel Aa ice, N. J. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


If you would have Nursery Stock of superior qual- 
ity, delivered on your premises in good condition, 
give your order to our agents, or address 


R. CG. CHASE & CO., Nurserymen, 
Agents Wanted. GENEVA, N. Y. 


IN 


» Ornamental, 


Send for Catalogues and Price Lists. 
Catalogues 10c. Each. Price List Free. 
T. B. YALE & CO., 














GRAVES, SELOVER & WILLARD, 
NURSERYMEN. 


DWARF AND STANDARD FRUIT TREES, 
G@RAPEVINES AND SMALL FRUITS, ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES, 
EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, AND ROSES, 
Washington Street Nurseries, 
GENEVA, N. Y. 

(#7 Correspondence solicited. 


BRONSON, HOPKINS & CO., 
NURSERYMEN. 


Eighteen yeost'< experience. Correspondence solicited. 
GENEVA, ONTARIO Co., N. Y. 











Price #2.50, shi 
receipt of price. Every farm porda ie ve 
Agents wanted. Send for descriptive ular 


Livingston & Co., Iron Founders, Waitinoe, Pa. 


— ooo safely boxed, on 





LANE & BODLEY, 


John and. Water Streets, Cincinnati, 
Manufacturers of the Best 


FARM ENGINE, 


Mounted and ready for ye. ae for our Illustrated 


SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC GUANO. 


A No. 1 Fertilizer. 
It is Prompt, Active, and Reliable. bray I pont suc- 
cpact use has shown it = bs of the very st qual- 


ce moderate. and Aah. guaran- 
teed. For further patesoalaesd odtrace ard “ 


Parry GUANO 0°. Bosto: 
HELPS. Windsor, Gone 








Holbrook's New Regulator’ Seed Drill 
A. Sows inds of Vegetable Seed: 

WA. The Cee ARD mae _. Rawopeten for 106. 
\ ple, sear easiest hanciled, OPEN WHiITe 
















If yoti wish to grow Vegetables for sale, read ey 
Cardening for Profit! 
If you wish ta become a.Commercial Florist, read. 
Practical Floriculture! 
If you wigto Gannen for Amusement or for Home 


Use only, read 


Gardening f for Pleasure! 


PETER HENDERSON. 
Price $1.50 each, post paid, by mail. 


Our Combined Catalogue for 1876, of 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN! 


Sent free to all Applicants. 
Our large Tilustrated a ay me of Seeds and 


on receipt of 50 conte. 


aid 


85 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





THE ONLY PERFECT SWIVEL PLow. 
The season of 1875 has proved by actual use of over 
300 plows that it has no equal, 
Send for illustrated circular, with full particulars, to 
The Higganum Mannafacturing Co., 
HIGGANOM, CONN. 















you 


Will be delighy. 
ed with it. For 
sale by all Hard- 
ware, Furniture 
and Carpet deal- 
ers, or sent post- 
paid on receipt 
of $1.25. 
Send & get one now. 


EXCELSIOR 
Carpet Stretcher 


AKD 
TACK HAMMER 
COMBINED. 
The only device ever 
invented that will lay 
Carpets successfully. 


No more backaches ! 
Saves time, temper, and labor. 







Adirees, 
Excel. Mfg. Co. 
151 Mich. Av’e, 








YER M: Ves 
SELLS C 


oY eS) CHOOL.FIHE-AL A 
Fine toned, low rors fully warranted. Ca’ 
fall particulars, prices, etc. t free. 
way™ YER MA UFACTURI NG CO., 
664 to6%4 West Fighth St., CIneinnatL @ 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bi 


Superior Bells of Co} 
mounted with the best 
i r Churches, 
actories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 
Warranted. 
luustrated Catalogue seut Free. 
VANDPUZEN &‘r IFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St. .Cinciuusti 


MENEELYS BELLS. 


genuine Trey Church Belle, known to the 
public Since 1826, which have acquired a reputation 
ew yaaa eae a sale exceeding that of al 


0. , Address either TROY or WEST 
MENEELY & "COMPANY. 









_Bu, roURbHL eT, ‘ 
anufactare won ee 


H BELLS, 





MEDICAL. 


Clark’s a aa 
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he, Diarrhea, Li er Complaint, 
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and A, Ague. Gene Gereral tam ity, 7 Vasvous Headae e,and 


A REWARD 
was for three years offered for any case of the above 
iseases whic — not be cured by Clark’s Anti- 
Bilious Compoun: 
It is sold by ee every druggist in the United 
States. Price, $1 per bottle. 


ce, 
R. C. & C. 8. CLARK, 
Cleveland, oO. 
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A certuin . for all Nasal, Throat, ana Lung 
diseases, —s relief in some cases ina few min- 
pe For Catarrh it has proved the only known 

ific. Bronchitis yields to it, and Consumption, 
i taken in season. Asthma. Rose Cold, and Ha 
Fever cured. SORE THROAT, HOARSENESS, an 
common colds roliened | a once. A few inhalations 


will correct the m ‘SIVE panier: Made of 
hard rubber, it may ed e as hand ey as @ pencil 


pone by the entire Medical 
the standard Medica! Journals of the world. 
Dr. George Hadley, Professor of ee one 


¥ 0: 
consioeree Las upon its merits. comelaien in these 
words: ‘On the whole, this Inhaler seems to me to 
accomplish its ra mea by novel ret by the most 
simple and eff. ctual means, to be philosop! —~- in its 
conception, and well carried out in the e: 
No person afflicted or threatened with any of the 
difficulties stated should be without this. "yshsler. 
Patented in the mt and, and Canada. 
Over 200,00) in u Send your address and receive 
our desciiptive ctrealar and testimonials n 4 pom 
of Physicians who have used it in iz peeps 
We send Inhaler and Inhalant for wey mot hs’ mse. 
1 by mail, for bottles of Inhalant, 
SOLD BY Dav coisrs. 
Ww. H. SMITH & CO., Prop’s, Buffalo. N. Y. 


KIRKWOOD'S 


The best, only complete, 
and reliable instrument for 
the treatment of Asthma, 
Catarrh, Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, and diseases 
of the lungs and air pass- 
ages generally. 

Price, $2.50 and 5 each. 

For pamphlets, etc., ad- 
dress, 

E. FOUGERA & CO., 

30 NORTH WIiLLIAM ST., 

NEW YORK. 











BEAUTIFY HOME 


BY PAINTING WITH THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


Mixed Ready for Use. The Purest White and any Tint or Color desired. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


It is the most Durable Paint made. 
is the Han sompet Paint made. 
it is the Cheapest Pain 


It is the nanan ane only Reliable Mixed Paint w 
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ade. 
superior to all oe Pat Points. 
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hished free by the 


CARDS, together with Testimonials from owners of the finest residences in the country, fur- 


Averill Chemical Paint Co., 
32 Burling Slip, New York City. 
__Por sale in every section of the country. If not for sale in your locality, send to the Company for it. 
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BEFORE PAINTING YOUR HOUSE ASK FOR SAMPLES OF 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT, 


Which ts guaranteed of ABSOLUTE PURITY and THE BEST paint in market. i i» 
entirely READY FOR UBB, in white and every 
NENT, ana HANDSOME, and CHEAP, BECAUSB IT Is GOOD. 

ov, fore SAMPLE CARD OF COLORS and hundreds of [references from 


e.ensenss WATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 68 Barclay St., W. 1 
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A SPLENDID OFFER! 


A POPULAR PREMIUM! 
MOODY : SANKEY'S 


NEW REVIVAL 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 


“GOSPEL HYMNS 


AND 


SACRED SONCS,” 
GIVEN AWAY! 


THovusaNnDs and tens of thousands of 
people in every section of the country wil 
desire at ance to possess a copy of this new 
and popular volume, published by Messrs 
Biglow & Main, of this city, and John 
Church & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. We 
have made a contract with these eminent 
publishers for a large and special edition 
of this new book, full and complete in 
every respect, nicely gotten up, well bound, 
gilt lettered, etc., which style of binding 
and lettering will be confined exclusively to 
us. And we propose for a limited period 
.to present a copy of the same, POSTPAID, 
to every new or old subscriber (not in 
arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT who 
shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received, and shall 
send off the books promptly and in order 
as thus entered. The books will be de- 
livered to city subscribers at our office, and 
also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churehes, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 


book as a GRATUITY on subscribing for 
or RENEWING their subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT. We are ready to give 


ar 100.000 


of these good books on the terms proposed. 
Send us the names. Will all our old sub- 
scribers and friends move promptly in the 
matter? Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what 
they want; otherwise none will be sent. 

P. S.—Extra copies of this Hymn and 
Tune Book will be sold to Subscribers 
postpaid, at 50 cents each. 


NO POSTAGE! 


THE INDEPENDENT 
POSTACE FREE. 


From and after this date the Subscrip- 
tion Price of THE INDEPENDENT will 
be $3, INCLUDING POSTAGE, within 
the United States and Canada. This offer 
is made to those ONLY who pay strictly in 
advance, and it applies equally to all OLD 
Subscribers as well as NEW. Those who 
have suffered their Subscription to lapse and 
are IN ARREARS will be required to pay 
atthe rate of cents postage per annum. 
The postage on THE INDEPENDENT is 
now about 22 cents a year, a just proportion 
of which we are required by law to pay here 
weekly in advance. This amount we are 
willing hereafter to relinquish, ia order to 
induce larger Subscriptions and prompt 
payment. We now offer to the public the 
“LARGEST, ABLEST, BEST, and also 























so we keep a-moving, instead of getting all 
choked up. ‘Specially so these hard times.” 

While we were thus waiting the driver 
caught the eye of some one who was stand- 
ing within a shop on one side of the street, 
looking out through the window. Tokens 
of friendly recognition passed between the 
two. 

‘Good chance to count us this time,” 
observed the driver, in  soliloquizing tone. 

‘‘How’s that?” I asked. 

“Oh!” he answered, ‘‘that’s the ‘ spot- 
ter.’ He keeps ‘count of the freight.” 

‘*Counts the passengers, do you mean?” 

“Yes, so as to see that the conductor 
makes up his fares right. The conductor 
might forget, you know, just how many 
there were.” 

There was a twinkle in my instructor's 
eye as he advanced this very reasonable 
hypothesis to account for the necessity of 
‘‘ spotting” conductors. But in an instant 
his face assumed a graver look, as he con- 
tinued: 

‘‘T wonder how many folks remember 
the Great Eye that looks down on ’em, 
watching all the time to see how they mind 
their business. Spotters is nothing to that.” 

There was silence now for a little time. 
The driver's ideas and his way of putting 
them were impressive, if his speech was 
rude. Here was aman leading a very com- 
mon sort of life, whose mind was yet open 
to some uncommon thoughts, in whom con- 
science seemed to be all alert, and whose 
recognition of truth and duty approached 
the remarkable. I began to be glad I had 
come out on the front platform. 

The blockade had by this time ended; but 
we had not more than fairly got under way 
before the wheels of our car, for some cause, 
slipped from the rails. We were going at a 
rapid gait to make up lost time, and, asa 
consequence, jolted ‘along over the pave- 
ments in a very lively manner for some mo- 
ments before pulling up. Pull up the 
driver did, however, as soon as he well 
could; and, rather than jolt along any fur- 
ther in the indefinite hope of getting his 
wheels into their place of themselves, he 
unhitched his horses, attached them to the 
other end of the car and drew it back a rod 
or two. By this means we easily reached 
easy going once more, and then kept on 
our way. 

“It’s miserable business, this getting off 
the track, ain’t it?” said the driver, falling 
back again into his old mood. ‘‘And what 
a little thing will do it. Fact is, there’s 
a smooth enough track for us through 
this world if we only keep on it; 
but if you once get eff its pretty 
hubby riding. And it’s mighty easy getting 
off. Some people, when they’re off, keep 
right on, bouncing and jouncing over the 
stones, thinking they'll get right again pres- 
ently. But they don’t get right. It grows 
worse and worse with ’em. When I get off 
my track I can gen’lly look back and see 
what did it; and I’ve found out the best 
thing is t’ unhitch and go back to where it 
happened. Then you're all right again. 
Don’t you see?” 

And he whipped up his horses, as if ap- 
pealing to them to know if it were not bet- 
ter to be on the track than off it. I could 
not help feeling that he was right, and the 
horses certainly seemed to think so. 

A smart trot from the place of last deten- 
tion, over a long and open stretch of track, 
brought us up to where a steam railroad 
crossed our street at a grade. Here we had 
to stop, which seemed a pity when in the 
midst of such an inspiring onward progress, 
belated, too; and only for the sake of a 
mere form, there being plainly no train in 
sight in either direction. But stop we did 
until the signal of the conductor allowed 
us to proceed. 

‘*A nuisance. Isn’t it?” I ventured to re 
mark, feeling my way gently after a pro- 
fessional approval of a lay opinion, and 
thinking myself sure of it, under all the cir- 
cumstances. 

** Well, I don’t know,” he replied, brisk- 
ly and brightly. ‘‘It’sa pretty good thing. 
Don’t you think so? If you have to stop, 
why then there can’t never be no accident. 
And that’s worth something. I think Id 
rather stop ninety-nine times for nothing 
than get run over once.” 

‘“‘Do you know,” he went on to say, 
when we had safely passed the crossing and 
had settled down again into a steady gait— 
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‘do you know, I think we should get along | 


a good deal more comfortabler in this 
world if we always come to a full stop be- 
fore crossing other people's tracks. That's 
the reason men are always running into 
each other. ‘Twould be the peacefulest 
world you ever see if we stopped at other 
folk’s crossings every time.” And he gave 
another of his emphatic nods. 

The long level was now ended, and be- 
fore us rosea gentle slope, up which we 
must labor before reaching level ground 
again. I followed with my own the 
driver's glance at the car within. It was 
still full. 

‘It’s a hard pull for the horses up the 
hill with such a load as this. Isn't it?” I ob- 
served, as, nearing the bottom, they fell off 
into a walk. 

“Not a bit of it,” responded the driver, 
with the tone of a man who knows what he 
is talking about. ‘‘Don’t you see?” And, 
following again the direction of his glance, 
I saw a single horse led forth from a shel- 
tered corner to take his place by the side of 
the other two. The car perceptibly re- 
ceived a new impulse as this new helper 
straightened out his traces and threw him- 
self into his work. Up the hill we went 
with a rush. 

‘* A little easier than not. Ain't it, now?” 
said the driver, checking a little the enthu- 
siasm of his team by a taut rein, and, after 
giving a proud and pleased look at them, 
turning with the old twinkle in his eye to 
me. ‘‘ But it all depends on th’ extra. The 
two couldn’t hardly do italone. You know 
there isn’t no hard place we can’t get over 
if we have the right kind of a helper.” 
The old thoughtful look settled over his 
face as he said this, putting out the 
twinkle in his eye; and his lips moved, 
though no words escaped them. I thought 
that this was what he would have added: 
‘*The Lord is my helper.” 

We were soon at the top of the hill, and 
the horses took up their trot again. 

‘*Almost home now,” said the driver, 
cheerily, as, catching once more the sharp 
edge of the wind, he swayed himself back 
and forth, from one foot to the other, to 
keep up the chilled circulation within. 

The sunset had paled and the twilight 
was gathering deeply over the scene. The 
air had grown colder in the time we had 
been riding. Great puffs of breath poured 
from the horses’ nostrils like steam from 
the smoke-stack of a locomotive. The 
frost was beginning to show itself upon our 
beards. One by one our passengers were 
alighting and: there were signs of room 
within; yet somehow I felt disinclined to 
leave the platform. 

‘Going to stick it out, are you?” said the 
driyer, ending a quiet survey of my per- 
son by a pleasant glance at my face and 
seeming to guess my mind in the process. 
‘‘ Well, it isn’t much further,” and he shook 
his reins upon the horses’ backs. They 
caught the signal and quickened their pace. 

“It’s good to get home such a night as 
this,” said he. ‘‘ Fact is, I’m always glad 
to get home.” 

‘You talk like a man whose home is 
worth something to him?” said I, inquir- 
ingly. 

“It’s nothing now to what ’twas once,” 
he said, sadly. ‘‘There used to be one of 
the best women you ever see and two lit- 
tle girls; but they’ve all three gone on ahead. 
It’s two years now since the home's been 
empty of them; though it’s home still, for 
all that. I don’t find any place like it; nor 
I shan’t, likely.” 

It was not fora stranger to intermeddle 
with the good man’s sorrow. I only ventured 
presently to ask: 

‘This isn’t your last trip, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” he answered, with a new energy, 
recovering himself from his momentary 
soberness, ‘‘ That is, last for to night. And, 
for aught I know,” he added, ‘‘it’s the last 
of all. Who knows?” 

If we only had known! 

‘‘T sometimes wish it were the last,” he 
continued, ‘‘ when I get round to my lone- 
liness and go to thinking. But God knows 
when it’ll be time for me to stop, and I’m 
perfectly willing to leave it all to him.” 

I thought to myself that such a man as 
this was about ready to ‘‘stop” any time. 

The car was now empty. We were near- 


_ing the end of the route. I was the last 


passenger left, The conductor bad counted 
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his fares, made up his way-bill, and dcopped | same 


off to get his supper. We rattled merrily 
along the street, the dull ring of the wheels 
sounding out loudly upon the still, clear air. 
The last corner was turned. The stables 
came in sight, where the car was to stop 
a few steps beyond which I had yet to go 
Its sheltering doors stood wide open to re- 
ceive us. The friendly lamp hung gleam- 
ing in its place. The smoking horses came 
toastand. Thedriver wound up his brake 
and knotted his reins about the handle. 

‘*Whoa!” was what I thought he said. 
“‘Oh!” was what he must have said. It 
was the sharp outcry of one struck by a 
sudden pain. 

I turned, and had just time to catch him 
as he tottered and fell. The waiting hos- 
tlers ran to my aid. We laid him gently 
down upon the seat inside the car. We 
chafed@ his hands; but it was of no use. 
There were one or two faint gasps and all 
was over. 

The driver had run his Last Trip and 
was At Home. 


EE 
INTERNATIONAL TRIFLES. 


Tue Centennial anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Republic has been looked forward to 
as a time of general international good-fel- 
lowship. So far as this good-fellowship 
will exist between the United States and 
the Continental nations of Europe it will 
amount to a mere interchange of compli- 
ments—of about as much value, nationally, 
as the compliments of the ballroom are 
socially. As between Great Britain, how- 
ever, and the United States, compliments 
or criticisms, good-fellowship or bad-fel- 
lowship, involve at all times questions of 
the most serious interest to both nations. 
In spite of national boundaries and some 
national differences, we are one people. 
We are such by the imperative force of a 
common language, quite independently 
even of acommon origin. The fact is fully 
recognized by the people of every other 
nation; and it exists all the same, whether 
some of us care to acknowledge it or not. 
We may hate each other or love each other; 
it is the hatred or the love of brothers. 
If we fight, it is a family war; if we are at 
peace, it is a family reconciliation. Our 
close relationship is something entirely 
beyond our own control; its existence can- 
not be rationally denied or profitably dis- 
cussed. A question, however, which does 
demand our attention and calls for our 
most serious thought is this: shall we, 
united despite ourselves, enjoy the advan- 
tages of family unity, instead of suffering 
its disadvantages? Shall we allow small 
prejudices, the result of little differences 
and trifling details, to stand in the way of 
our common interests? We have been 
doing this persistently for the past ninety- 
nine years. 

A writerin the Saturday Review two or 
three years ago called attention to a scene 
frequently observable on the continent of 
Europe. Parties of English and American 
travelers, he said, when brought near each 
other by accident—on a Rhine steamer, at 
a Swiss hotel, or elsewhere—almost invari 
ably drew apart into hostile camps; and if 
astraggler from either camp happened to 
enter the other, he was regarded suspicious- 
ly, as an emissary from the enemy. Al- 
lowing for the slight exaggeration generally 
necessary to make a brilliant article, the Sat- 
urday Review gave us a very fair statement 
of the truth as it was then and as it is now. 
This is a thing to laugh at—a very humor- 
ous picture: two groups of school-children, 
as it were, standing apart and thrusting out 
their tongues at each other. Yet these 
‘‘children” are the grown-up men and 
women of England and America. They 
are on neutral ground, and therefore exhib- 
it their real feelings, uninfluenced by the 
demands of hospitality on either side. 
They are unbiased, also, by those annoy- 
ances which always make a traveler un- 
charitable to the country in which he hap- 
pens to be. We may fairly conclude that 
their prejudices are such as they have 
brought with them from their homes—such 
as exist in somewhat less force among the 
people whom they respectively represent. 
The correctness of this conclusion is proved 
by a study of the people in their own coun- 
tries. Americans who have met the En- 
glish in circles where personal intercourse 
has not led to a courteous suppression of real 
feelings, or to that intelligent liberality 
which personal friendship must always pro- 
duce, find a dense ignorance of everything 
American; and growing in this ignorance 
there is an abundant crop of small antipa- 
thies. Precisely the same thing is true of the 
American people. Where they have net met 
the English, here or at home, as friends, 
they have the ignorance and the indif- 
ference from which petty prejudices spring 
as naturally as weeds from neglected 
ground. In such soil, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, seeds of ill-will have been planted 
by petulant writers, great and small, En- 
glish and American, during the last half cen- 
tury; and they have sprung up in almost 
tropical luxuriance. 

e laugh at these little prejudices as 
trifles. I have called them trifles. But the 
trifles which first cause a slight commotion 
in a family circle and then keep up a feel- 
ing of es day after day often cease 











to be very far from t 2 gravest 
troubles of society are either caused by 
Srifles or made possible by trifles, .The 
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same is true, for the most of inter- 
national difficulties, Serlous di tes can 
be settled with ease by the of 


two nations, if their respective — are 
in friendly personal ommeshy wi each 
other, On the other hand, slightest 
differences often engender grave hostility 
when the inhabitants of two nations have 
suffered mutual irritation for a term of 
years: and then the strongest leaders ma 
pecome powerless to quench it. Has it 
ever occurred to the what a glaring 
and disgracefui example of this truth the 
relations of Great Britain and the United 
States have been during the last sixty years? 
Let us recall some of our diplomatic his- 
tory, and compare the relative positions of 
these two great nations with the relations 
of each of them to what we may here call 
“foreign” nations. The ‘‘Alabama” affair, 
for instance, would have been discussed 
and settled in half the time—and without 
the sinister suggestions of war which ever 
and anon came up—probably without a 
reference to arbitration at all, if the people 
of England and America had not been 
pecking ateach other, to borrow an appro- 
priate simile from the barnyard, for half a 
century and longer. We have almost direct 
proof of this in a parallel case—exactly 
parallel in point of time and almost, if not. 
quite, parallel in importance. France at- 
tempted to take advantage of our weakness 
during the late civil war, in the boldest and 
most impudent manner, outraging a long- 
avowed political principle of the American 
people—the ‘‘ Monroe doctrine.” Unlike 
anything that gave rise to the ‘“‘Alabama’” 
claims, the action of France was an official, 
deliberate, positive insult, and it was so 
considered in America. Yet the whole mat- 
ter was quietly settled, and the official pa- 
pers that recorded it had accumulated the 
dust of years before the ‘‘Alabama” case 
had reached its most dangerous and threat- 
ening point! At no time did the statesmen 
of America or France feel the slightest in- 
convenience from the pressure of popular 
sentiment. This, too, in spite of the fact 
that the withdrawal of the French troops 
from Mexico, in face of our peremptory de- 
mand—a withdrawal which left upon 
France the disgrace of Maximilian’s death— 
must have been felt as a deep humiliation 
by the French. There was no time at 
which the people of either nation felt 
goed embittered toward each other. 
he popular indifference on each side came 
from very simple causes. There is not the 
slightest sentimental friendship ~ toward 
France in America based on any traditional 
memory of their offensive and defensive al- 
liance in 1778. But the two ple are not 
familiar with each other; foe have not 
been irritated by a constant succession of 
petty attacks and criticisms.—Pall Mull 
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$50,000 edy which will cure Chronic 


Rheumatism. Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest, 
Sore Throat, Insect Stings, Croup, Dysentery. Colic, 
Sprains, and Vomiting quicker than Dr. Tobias’s 
Venetian Liniment, established in 1847. Never fails. 
Sold by the Druggists. Depot 10 Park Place, N. Y. 
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Made Happy by Dr. Collins. 
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INCOME. 
THE statement of the Universal Life In- | Premtums........ ++ +0 87,990,001 39 
ae .. | Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
surance Company, showing its condition anes — Rue 
and the course of its business during the GMB foi ses vsecssascscnts davtecesatels «$34,306,920 82 
past year, is published in our present issue. DISBURSEMENTS. 
The plans and special features of the | claims by death and 
Universal are just the sort to win popular- |, mature \: ae on 
ity and inspire public confidence. The | pjiviaenas, surrender 
company isa joint-stock corporation, whose | values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 
stockholders and managers have a personal aa casaak” aa a 0 
pecuniary interest in its substantial success, City taxes............6« 56,421 95 
and its continued prosperty as a corporation | Commissions. ......... 404,572 % 
ecicsces 483 99 629,289 95 
means continued advantage to its manag. | P*P°™®*--- ™ ve 
ers. In our opinion, there is much virtue Net assets, Dec. 31st, 1875.. .......... $27,677,630 87 
in thisfact. Its methods are believed to be ASSETS. 
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to the opposing or mutual system. Allsuch oan chased under 
things as so-called dividends, tontines, notes, | _foreclosure........... 5,030,484 55 
: * United States stocks 
and the like are eliminated from its plans, <cikietibaaens 
and it brings life insurance down to a plain | py the laws of the 
business basis and a simple contract—so | State of New York.. bere bs 
much insurance for so much money—re- | State St0ckBvr- vu. Sls 
sulting, as régards the policyholder, in the | Unitea States and 
important fact that in the contract given | State a 
by this company more insurance is guaran- | commuted commis: 
teed for the same premium than is done by SIONS. ........26+++ oe 37,082 18 
the policies issued by mutual companies. a poner 
The Universal has just completed its | ries on interest....... 968,639 51 
, ibi Balance of agents’ ac- 
eleventh ie by now makes an exhibit of COUMES.......cccccereee 237,409 T9—- $27,677,630 87 
which any company may be proud. Its | yarket value of stocks 
record has been from the commencement | over cost value.. a 212,698 12 
d rents 
one of progress, successful management, a — se 
honorable dealing, and security for the as- | Premiums due and in 
sured. The exhibit in the present state- | _transit........-... ... 185,200 00 
712,576 00— 1,361,458 83 


ment abundantly proves that the company Dedersed preasiame. .. 
is one in which the policyholders and the 


“Walls Ber”*°° 


‘THB! INDEPDPN DE NT. 






*QIKTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 





NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending Dec. 81st, 1875. 


Net Aspets, Jam gts 1875.,......2+++-0+.0/4++-B2M,785,004 


Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,089 70 


public may put full confidence. The assets | Total Habilities, including reserve 


on the ist of January were, in round fig- 
ures, $5,600,000, and, after providing for 
a surplus of 


every liability, there remains 


for reinsurance of existing poll- 
BOB. ccc ccee ccccecccccoccccce cakaeees 


= surplus te policyhold- 


$650,000 wherewith to make every policy- sebertusiuaes in 
holder feel that his contract is ironclad | 1875, 8583 


against all contingencies. The income of 


jure 
ing....... wabaents $30,538,017 


the Universal in 1875 was $3,400,000. The | Outstanding 
ri 


gain in its net assets for the year were 
about $680,000; the net increase in the 
amount at risk during 1875 was about 
$7,400,000; which, considering the great 


WER... core seees 178,632,686 


: P A P P lus. 
depression in the business, is certainly a ape 


most remarkable result, particularly the | settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 


latter item, Which it is‘asserted is greater 
than that exhibited by any other company 
in the country, without exception. In G 


short, everything about this.Company has a 
healthy and attractive look, and so long as 
it remains under such capital management, 
making so goodly a showing, and selling 
its insurance at less than the mutual com- 
panies, nobody will wonder at its popular- 
ity, progress, and prosperity. But honest, 
energetic management/always will tell: and 
the Universal’s success is, therefore, easily 
explained. 


EE ———___ 


cf i GEORGET. ADEE. 
In San Francisco three of the local in- | GronGE D. MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER. 


to the legal standard of a a of New York.” 


EO. HILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE, 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, accounts, and business of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


} Actuaries. 





BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | Specis!, Committee 
JAMES M. HALSTED, rs, appointed 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, pA 
PARKER HANDY, sets and accounte 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, lees close of the 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN D. JONES. 


surance companies pay their dividends | wiLLIAM G. LAMBERT.BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 


quarterly. The California paid $24,000 in 
‘Jatiuary and $4,500 in July. The Firemen’s 
Fund paid $18,000 in January and $15,000 
respectively in April, July, and October. 
The Home Mutual Insurance Company cap- 
italized $12,500 in April and paid the first 
regular monthly dividend in May. Heavy 
losses by the Virginia fire caused a suspen- 
sion of dividends in November and the 
levying of an assessment of 20 pef cent. 
this month. The Commercial and State 
Investment Insurance Companies were also 

obliged to suspend dividends, for the same 
cause. The i Mutual Marine In- 


eis Ppa ed mee ae fae RO... 


pany declined tlle over @ penn ago and 
has since returned the entire capital of $500,- 

000 to stockholders. There is yet a small 
dividend expected as a final distribution, 

pending the’ settlement’ of ' some business 
“now in litigation! , 


HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8.TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 
. ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J'¥. NAVARBC 
BENNINGTON F, RAN- W,. WHITEWRIGHT, Jr. 
DOLPH. JOHN J. M’OOOK. 
ALANSBON TRASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. 
PARKER HARDY. 
JOHN SLOANB. 


’ HENRY B. HYDE, Presiden 
JAMES W. ALEX ANDER; Vice-President. 
SAMUEL. BORROWE. Secretary. -; ivy 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Acs’t Séeretary, 


BY PRED CAMERY, mb,” "| Phretetone. 





24,523,170 28 





Bi cidcatoqcueds seecereerrescsee O4,515,919 42 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 the 
society has declared a reversiovary dividend, avatl- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 


The cash value of such reversion may be used in 


The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 


UTPAL, IAS CORPANT, 


J Sew Torn, Jaouary Mth, 6 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
, Pamy, submit the following Statement of its af- 
- fatra.on the Sist December, 187: 
yistdamuary Be SA 7) hg a8 
1 domednsinecemtecnell heey 


Total amount of Marine Premiums........ 08,:95,304 75 


No Policies have been issued wu Life 
Risks, nor Fire discounested with 


jums marked off from list January, 
, to Slat December, 1815 Gitcsedsdesaane $6,123,134 68 


Losses paid during the same pertod........ $3,712,053 05 
Returns of Premtums and Expenses....... $1,217,417 26 


The Com has the foll Assets, viz : 
United tes and State of New York 
Stock, er 





OSCR eee Hee eeeatereereeeeeseeeee 


Total viemeanet Assets......... $16,919,940 &2 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the First 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
thetrlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
cateswhich were issued for gol4 premiams the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 


A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Bist December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the {th of April next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 


JD JONES, WILLIAM H. WEB 
QHARLES ENNIS, RDON W. SURNAM, 
A MOORE, K CHAUN 
HENRY COIT FuANCIS okt BURDETT 
fe Vibesmt, ROB ROB'T B. MINTURN 
DAVID Law Ww: cALL, 
Fe, BERT L. STUART 
\ MILL JAMES ¢. B RESt 
J Sh O LOW D. 1 toi ‘ 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LPH LEMOYN*, 
THOMAS F OUNGS, H 3 wORAY 
iA tviee, Luvin 
i) ‘ , SAMUEL HI NSON 





J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d ViceePresident. 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan’y 1st, 1875 . $13,256,440 68 
Surplus" eoeeeee 1,292,548 41 


Insurance effected on all the desirable plans, Term 
nsurance under the pian of 


Deposit Insurance 


‘a special feature in thiscompany. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this company. 








JAS. © WALKLEY, Pres. 
8. H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


HALSEY STEVENS, 8ec’y. 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Bec y. 


L, W2MBECH, Actuary. 
E.0.GOODWIN, @sa}-Ageut, 61 Broadwy, N. Y. 


CANTINENTOL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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Assets....... she etbbetececces eseseceeenees 6,300,000 
Income.;......... + teeceesceecee cetestesey 29600,000 
Fatictes leaped op WBTS.......cccccecee coe... GOPO 








J.P. ROGERS, Beopetary. L. W. FROST, President. 





Twenty-fifth Amal Statement 


oF THE 


PHEMX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


ASSETS. 

Loans on First Mortgages of Real 
RAs Ainth hc ascadée an 0 adeb he $5,488,652 82 

newt Estate owned by the Com- 
1 a ar 60,768 00 
B oddihin oceans bfpshe des 208,200 00 

ks and ‘Bonds of the United 
aaa See 294.300 00 
State, Town, and Railroad Bonds. 97,586 00 

Loans, — by Collaterals and 
OO i idideccndsncdccarsdcadceréss 196,491 17 
Cash on hand andin bank......... 323,222 37 

— Notes on Policies in 

‘orce 


Interest due and accrued.......... 


3,363,978 54 
14,232 
Net deferred quarterly und semi- 





annual premtwums.........)  ....+ 87,155 65 
Net outetogding premiums. Bo cobs od 24904 98 
Total Assets..... ........-..+ 910,279,440 075 
LIABILITIES. 
Outstanding Losses........ ....-+. $245,850 00 
Re-insurance Reserve, 4% per 

cent. (Reserve ut 4 per ccnt., 

Gi dscccccaccsececses «coves 9,229,266 00 
Total Liabilities.................- $9,475,116 00 
Gurpla,.....- .rapeee: easneapeoaaaés __ $804,324 75 
Income for the Year........ ....... ___ $8,208,365 86 
Paid for Lorses and Matured En- 

CN oigtinnd skadcadticange — es 39 
Paid Div.dends to Policyholders, . 

Number gt Policies in fieve ah daweaens 30,251 

Amount insured there! 247, 


AARON C. GOODMAN, President, 
JONATHAN B UNCR, Vice-Pres’t. 
JO HN mu HOLCOMBE, Secretary. 


maenvens. CONN., Feb. 2th, 1876. 
We hereby cortify that we have examined the as- 
sets and accounts of the Phonoix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, and find the above statement to be 
correct. DRAYTON TIILLYER, } 4 waitors 
JAMES NICHOLS, 5 ’ 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 





THE 





MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 


d $6,500,006) Death Claims: 
return premiums to Policy-holders 
us of more than $1,600,000 over Lia- 
bilities ; “and a ratio of $120 Assets for every $100 L 
biliti jes, by New York Standard of Valuation. 
It gives the best Insurance on the Best Lives at the 
most Favorable Rates. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATSS OF THIS 
COMPANY. 





DIRECTORS. 


HENRY _—. Geo. W. QUINTARD, 

D. HENRY HAIG EDWARD SCHELL, 

AMBROSE C, KINGSLAND, C. NORWOOD, 

JAMES M. MCLEAN, JO . 
UGUSTUS SCHEDL, W. K. HINMAN. 

WIN J. BROWN, 8 

EDWARD HAIGHT, Cc. 

DENTON PEARSALL, JOHN D, Russ 

HENRY A. KERR, 


W.J. VALENTINE, JACOB L, HALSEY, 
RRIN, JAMES E. YEATMAN, 
JOHN 8. HARRIS, St. Louis. 


n Francisco, 

JACOB NAYLOR, 
Philadelphia, 

SETH TURNER, Boston, 

EDWARD KING, 

JOHN H. WATSON. 


JNO. 8. WILLIAMS, en K. MASTON, 


EDMUND Corrtn, 
JOHN T. TERRY, 
JAMES STOK' 4, JR., 
E. A. WALTON, 

Cc. VANDERBILT, Jr., 


HENRY STOKES, Se: Y. WEMPLE, 


PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT. 
J, L. HALSEY, . STEBBINS, 
S®CRETARY. ACTUARY. 


H.y - WEMPLE, t Assistant Secretaries. 





Pay as you go, get what you buy, stop when 
you cheese.” 


Common Sense and Fair Play in 
life Assurance ! 











Donot Assure your Life till you have examined the 
NEW PLANS devised by SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actu- 
ary for the THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS Life 
Assurance So: 


clety. 

This Society separates the Insurance part of the Pre- 
mtum from t serve or t Part. Sitch ‘iatter 
ts oem merely for accumulation. 

is Society recognizes the Policyholder as owner of the 


This Society. therefore, wi!l either issue policies on 
the payment of uniform annual premiums, guarantec- 








aspecif'd surrender vatue for Cae year in cash ; or 

it will furnish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE at actual eurrent cost for Meath claims and ex- 
of management, cach year by itself, renewable at 

Bre close of any year without further medical examination, 
These plans are indorsed by leading, Actuaries and 
Btate Vem cry | Ss, and also by the “ Societ v the 
Promea' LA‘e Insurance among Gorovenan, " James 

Brown Tresident ; Howard Potter. 
For Plans. Rates, and Full Pesticulars Sosy to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 


WESTERN UNION BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Guaranty Cas “Capital, $125,000, 
Inves in U. - Five-Twenty Bonds. 


GEORGE WALKER, President. 
SHEPPARD LIOMANS, Vice-President and Actuary. 


NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, 


CONNKCTICUT. 
h Capital, . . 
Assets,’ . . "ghobazot es 


WARK HOWARD, President, 
JAMES NICHOLS, Secretary. 





THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Life Insurance Company, 
‘NEWARK, N. J. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treasuret; 


THIRTY-FIRST 


Annual Statement, 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


Balance, as per statement 


—— 


oe Fee $20,681,929 41 
RECEIPTS DURINC 1875. 
PNET, was wn +0005%s0tccanesenensvese $4,756,486 27 
FOr IMtOrest.........ssscccscvccesccccccoees . 1,995,500 79 
Total Income - « « « $6,751,987 06 
EXPENDITURES DURINC 1875. 

Paid claims by death........ $1,911,106 78 
Paid matured endowments 122,000 00 
Paid annuities................ 1,851 44 
Paid surrendered policies... 569,519 16 
Paid coniingent expenses, 
including salaries, print- 
ing, adveftising, post- 
AGO, CLC.......ceceeceece ees Bue oe 
Paid commissions to agents. 358,899 26 
Paid physicians’ fees......... 27,996 81 
PN. ois ccntscnche seeded 116,041 77 
Paid return premiums or 
dividends to policyhold- 
ers on premiums of 1873 
GnG@ Wit..c, ...5... bes 2,862,533 gu 
$6,223,782 21— _ Bm a 
Balance Jan. Int, 1876......... $30,190,154 26 26 
ASSETS. 
Cash on hand.,.,............... $65,918 % 
MOR) GOODS’... .50000000000c0008 235,353 64 
United States securities..... 1,505,500 00 
State, City, and County 
DOMES... ccccccrccccccccces co 9,168,755 63 
Bonds and mortgages........ 12,821,812 20 
Loans on policies in force... 5,843,852 88 
Due for premiums in course 
of transmission....... ... 49,990 96—-$30,190,154 20 
Interest due and accrued.... 642,065 73 


Premiums due and de- 
ferred, not yet received, 
on issues principally of 
DOOD 6 vascicvsccccsces 252,761 12— $804,826 85 


Total Assets Jan. Ist, 
1876 .« « -« $31,085,011 11 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve fund (four per cent., 
Massachusetts standard ).$27,765,231 00 
Policy claims in process of 
adjustment ............. ‘ 
Dividends due and unpaid... 
Commissions and expenses 
on unreported premi- 
ums, estimated at ten per 
ee oe 25,276 11— 828,695,430 94 


Total Surplus as regards 
Policyholders .. . 


Dividends declared on 1875 pre- 
miums, payable in 1376... 


Undivided Surplus. . 


Ratioof Expenses to Income 


541,389 00 
63,534 83 


2,389,580 17 


$1,574,555 22 
$815,024 95 





(excluding Taxes)........... 8.60 per cent. 
Number of Policies in Force 
Jan. ist, 1876................ 43,015 


Insuring... ............- rare .£8134,104,103 00 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, 
STATE AGENT FOR 
Southern New York and Northern 

New Jersey, 


37 Broadway New York. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,504,329.24. 
THE PENN isa purely MUTUAL Company. ALL 
of its surplus premiums are returned to the members 
every vear, thus as insurance at the lowest 
possible rates. \licies non-forfeitabie for their 
value. Eeboifenad polisies leuetias ife rates. 


Agents ‘wanted. Apply to i.8.8 ENS, Vice- 
ee No. 921 C TRU T Street, Philadelphia, 


Before You Start, 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 











» SANFORD J. aie 





THE! INDEPENDENT. 


TWENTY: 
Annual Report 


OF THE 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN., 


———oos 


JANUARY Ist, 1876. 








RECEIPTS. 
Premiums received in 1875............0.+00+ $2,995,045 75 
Interest and Rents received,................ 741,388 19 
$5,786,483 94 
DISBURSEMENTS 

Paid for Death Claims,,,. ....... $614,991 72 

Matured Endowments............. 95,920 78 

Surrendered and Lapsed Policies, 838,769 57 

Dividends to Insured... .....,... W7,152 06 
Total Payments to Policyholders........... $2,000,834 U4 
Dividends to Stookholders................... 8,000 00 
Agents’ Commissions...........6 ...00-0000. 285,070 77 
General Expenses............. ... WR cion Arnel 194,354 97 
Medical Examinations. .............e+.e00+0- 11,667 50 
MORON sie ssie EK Gosh Cdese zARTaS 68,530 68 
ASSETS. Patel 

Loans on Bond and Mortgage and Real 
Estate owned by Company,.......+........ $7,677,000 4 
Loans on Collaterals, @t¢............c0+.ce00e 1,679,049 M 
Prempiuma BOCeD. 240. .ccc0,sccccncs ds cscsies dee 3,506,133 6 
Bonds and Stocks owned.................... 387,825 00 
eS eer ere bb watSacaxetes M200 47 
Due from Agents.....0...cc0ddevecserecocece 3,787 53 
; Rents and interest due and accrued........ 476,08 83 
Doetetcoh, Promilemd, « ..22.......45.00cescnce ASB 73 
$15,942,443 

LIABILITIES. 
ee TTT eee ore piidskapeeomnaae’ $12,288,370 00 
Losses not due or resisted.................. 199,496 00 
812 487,866 00 
iid isi ccget’s’ sccevonaggan $1,454,377 60 
OFF ICERS: 


E. R. WIGGIN, President. 
S. H. WHITE, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
A. H. DILLON, Jr., 24 Vice-President. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Secretary. 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Assistant Secretary 
H. J. FURBER, Financial Manager. 
J.C. WALKLEY, Advisory Counse!. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE Cco., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Capital >,» P-P $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. ist, '76, $2,845, 165 64 
Liabilities - - <- 237,620 61 
Brooklyn Department. 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE 8TREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


DIREC TORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


SAMUEL D.BABOOCK, Hi BARNEY 
BENJ, G. ARNOLD, nas 
& ci ‘ENDEN ae 


HENRY WAOWEN ALEX’R 
AURELIUS B. MUL 














SPRINGFIELD 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


SPRINGFIELD, rah | 
— iseued on ieee Risks ay 
Suite 


oo ee 
Ee eaghaaln 
GUT, Treasurer. 


WRETERY DRASTINT Copasy. T.. 





[March 16, 1876. 
1876. TMA ssecess: 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
17 and 19 Warren Street, New York. 
1814, - - - - + $4,386,769 76 


INCOME, (875. 


Assets, December 31st, 











ooestnine SoGwineisnna ib eleseminawiwis swe sicummmieesieisewspieclsecmuaniiee $8,150,454 60 
PEO TTT ee ee a ee eeescweccccecceseccces WOME OE 
mae. Be re Pe ere ‘ 706 50 3,301,645 53 
$7,778,415 20 
EXPENDITURES, (875. 
Death Claims and Endowments. .............ccccccsceccccccccces $581,506 04 
SSRIWOMMCTO: POUNIOR 0.060.005 vines 0.005607 0s 0 Ieegssticcecseesesiecnes 1,507,484 73 
SEMEN NE MINIIB 6.556.455 516 5.510:5..0:5 5.60600 00s se wesc Saekdlewkcla 11,504 89 
RoR WO UNI Soo. 0 0555,5.0.50105.05'43 6 056 sicce'eea cose babes 16,800 00 
a Expenses and Profit and Loss...............cccccceeeece 470,224 30 
Office Expenses........ piceageeslanmenea sed esidisiawesaesincnuctites - 185,891 30 2,723,501 26 
$5,054,824 03 
ASSETS. iii 
PUD TNA AROKAGDROD 5 6.6.0:9:8:6:5:s:sic:0 easels seep ebenesentonunccaae $2,528,569 50 
eS Rr ere eee etn ie: +. — 138,500 00 
Premium Loans........... 269,503 84 
Real Estate............ 570,777 29 
— and Bonds....... 815,500 00 
sree alain loisicicio wis anise Minnie ie sie sis din OCSea IASI MIIe ss 188,173 23 
pea Balances and Office Furniture 48,800 17 5,054,824 03 
Add to the above: 
Increased Value of Bonds 18,750 00 
PRIDERNDDUL BUNUET OMS 5 5.55 0555 646s de Coe odds SWieie's’s:s pioiweis daciasteels eee 167,176 28 
Premiums Deferred and Unpaid, net..........+.-sseseeee seers eee 255,885 27 496,811 50 








Assets, January Ist,1876, - - $5,491,635 53 
LIABILITIES. 
NURIA RROD 08 sic bios sasia's kins 1010: s)<uinpew owls save a atoialee $104,992 00 
Reinsurance Reserve, "New York Standard............ 4,659,389 00 
Promlums: PAA te) AVM sie 60.556 :0: 5:06:55: sis:cieeseeccacne's - 69,801 00 4,834,182 00 





Suplus - + + + «+ - 


$657,453 53 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, Presrpent. AMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 44th st. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock, Bros. & Co. [HENRY 6 MAR UAND, 20 Nassau st. 
JAMES M. HALSTED, 'Prest. American Fire | GEO. PETERS, M. D., 12 West 29th st. 


Ins. Co. MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, “4 
HENRY Day, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors- | J. C. GOODRIDGE, 150 Broadwa ae, 


THOMAS M. MARKOE, M. D., 20 West 80th st. | ASHBEL L GREEN, Counselor-at-Law. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 11 West 20th at. ROBT. A. LANCASTER, Lancas 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 25 West 20th st. & Co. on 
BURR WAKEMAN, Prest. Harlem Gas Co. OHN J. MoCOOK, 120 Broadway. 

pay J. FURBER, VICE-P RESIDENT. 





KINGMAN F. PAGE, 21 East 60th s 
EDWARD W. “LAMBERT M. D., 2 East 87th st. | JOHN H. BEWLEY "BEORE TARY. 
HENRY M, ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green. | GEORGE L. MONTAGUE, ACTUARY. 
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AXTNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
INCORPORATED 1818, CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL, * - 83,000,000 


Losses Paid in 56 om. $44, 500,000. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 


No. 173 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 
JANUARY ist, 1876. 


ASSETS 
(At Market Value). 











Cash on hand and in Bank.. Rac paansgpepeesdeen spheusReGueakotesesscees em | ssa baamencdut, Tun 
Cash in hands of Agents and in ‘transit... baskiccipaip iv mpiareaien beim asia sisieieipeacg:s waa ice Maumee Maan 446,501 63 
I iincs stigbiiic a nip niin Coheed peaeepetNabihed+é¥ecccabsedhetueasTouaananeetokaatoeten . 365,000 eo 
IR is) acanescieg pusaunasarsptcceenasesjipuend iecteM eat abacek deccid seicaabiecote 1,418,060 00 
NE RPIIINID «5 vcs cciahcancepaamnaaes’. Sedarsiumapaawecue Raaaeececmenmee. eaeened 1,330,150 00 
Railroad Stocks..........-...-ss.ceeeee RO ONSh PERNIEEHO Sd 8 Rigs ncnsdcobnenatesssehceasiees Consuenes 379,686 00 
IO os oninisss a 26cnbspanenuanpond <sesskbcrscestinadikenaneaseccontees. wamauee 81,500 00 
SR ee ee eee eey Ree ene + Seman tie meee pene Pree n r o 13,727 0@ 
United States, State, and City Stocks, and other Securities... ....... 0... c ccs cce eee eeceeeteceeeee® 1,969.465 61 

PUN case isiicagsesescataussesuancasasesepsegshh colsmeesiaruliggbemvedsceesicceiaers $6.792,649 98 

LIABILITIES. 

ry OT EERE ee err $246,385 50 
1825. 1875. 


STEEL ENGRAVING 
Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO 
THE INDEPENDENT AND 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
251 Broadway, N. ¥. Citg 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - = 1,533,635.84 


MEMsG, CROWELL, 8e¢. JOHN DEVERRUX: Pres. | 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 239 Broadway 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, ‘Brosident 


accumulated Resets, Baw: Bo BOVE. .....:.......cececeeessceeees 7,8 9.280 <2 
BP PPUIA. .5.... cccccscccccccecccccccccccccscccecess  -soscesggescssceecnce ‘ 
oF EE eeieaTiVe Se TeMEn, Brand wet > Sa 
Premium “ne vamos becicccsctsosdcesd w3.g44g Fe 13.99). i 
From the surplus $1,408,644 86 ‘the Company has 28s S888 um (Div lord), 8 je on set- 
me. v of tye AXXUAL ium, to participa proportionate to to surplus. 
The return ce aaa or 18 will on moat po _be larger than that of 1814. 


by the ven above, are 
deemed a sufficient ative and Pry that the best intercets Of pollcyRo a8 mown by Re See fand faithfully 
KNICKERBOCK Continues to offer liberal contracts of msurance and to earnestly commendg fee 
SAVINGS BANK An gies Uaned Sales Wd se oe rasta, Ager, er value, and 
there’ rendered n able ass nited Sta nd. 
W. DERBY, Mb. Conculting Physician. 
TouN ¥. COLLINS, Manager of Agencies 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF HEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
ForrTy-FitTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, omg ESRD the Company onthe first day of Jan., 1876. 
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GTATEMENT OP 


e 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New-York, 


x. SS WINSTON, President, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1875. 
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~THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE 
Nos. 346 dnd 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY ist, 1876. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1875 $27,145,777 51 


Revenue Account. 


Premiums and annuities............... cece cece ee eeeeeeeeee $6,069,002 81 
Musubecnet sec tetamacasudccacewas 1,870,658 34—-—- 7,939,661 15 


$35,085,438 66 
Disbursement Account. 








| SPCC CTT EET CCECTOTEPCTC CECT ECOL CC ETETE $1,524,814 83 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies........ 2,481,696 96 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances........ 182,400 83 
Commissions, brokerages, and agency expenses.............++ 361,918 06 
Advertising and physician’s fees.............cceeeceeceeeeeees 87,591 26 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, printing, etc.......... 280,114 08— 4,918,535 97 
$30,166,902 69 
Assets. 

Cash in Trust Company, in bank, and on hand................ $1,768,291 26 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 

(market value $7,683,244.)............cceeeeseceeescesenes 7,154,191 05 
po ET PEE ET CCCP ETE rst te err eRe 1,820,240 53 
Bonds and mortgages (secured by real estate valued at more 

than double the amount loaned, buildings thereon in- 

sured for $15,717,000, and the policies assigned to the 

Company as additional collateral security)................ 17,685,597 50 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company 

on these policies amounts to $4,090,586). ..............00- 885,728 82 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to atic Tat, 1876........ ccc cccccccceccces 468,269 64 
Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and 

collection (estimated reserve on these policies $320,000, 

PPC AUN IEMNIIIBEUID NS 6 o.oo cicdencdvccccnccaccettesteces dees 105,341 54 
GUE OMEN in 0.55 iofasae Cecacceécicnccnsdustdeccwcduuedd 27,111 49 


Accrued interest to Jan. Ist, 1876, on investments 
Excess of market value of securities over cost 


Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1876 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted losses due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1876,............. $303,165 00 
Reported losses awaiting proof, etc..............cceecneceeees 144,598 66 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; (participating 
insurance at four per cent. Carlisle net premium; non- 
participating at five per cent. Carlisle net premium)....... 27,390,396 44 
Reserved for contingent liability to Tontine Dividend Fund 


over and above a four per cent. reserve on existing poli- 
cies of that class 


“eT Pee 257,130 86— 30,166,902 69 
479,052 95 
a 


$30,645,955 64 





_ Een 6 SRR a ein 308,138 8I— 28,146,298 91 


Divisible Surplus . . $2,499,656 73 


From the undivided surplus of $2,499,656 78 the Board of Trustees has declared a Rever- 
sionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies pro- 
portionate to their contributions to surplus. The cash value of such rev ereion may be used in 
settlement if the policyholders so elect. 
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DURING, THE YEAR 7,029 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSUR 
ING $21,964,190. 


ne Seen 


TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
SANDFORD COBB, 
EDWIN MARTIN, 

H. B. CLAFLIN, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, 

C. R. BOGERT, M. D., 


JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
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MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 





D. O'D of Agencies. 
pied MD, © > | Medical Examiners. 
CHARLES uu. Ps Assistant Medical Examiner. 
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Farm. und Garden: 


SEEDSMEN’S CATALOGUES. 


WE have received from B. M. Watson, of the 
Old Colony Nurseries and Seed Warchouse, at 
Plymouth, Mass., their “ Quarterly Guide.to the 
Purchase and Planting of Select Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees, Shrubs, ete.’’ A well printed and 
usefal publication of 40 pages. 

“Hovey & Co.’s Iilusttated Guide and Cata- 
logue of Seeds, etc.,”’ Boston, is afinely-illustrat- 
edpamphlet of 88 pages, well stocked with infor- 
mation for gardeners and farmers. 

‘The Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue 
ot Potatoes for Seed, by B. K. Blise & Sons, 
No. 34 Barclay street, New York,” is a very 
valuable and really unique publication of the 
kind. We have also received from Bliss & 
Sons their ‘‘Gardener’s Almanac and Abridged 
Catalogue of Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds,”’ 
making a handsome pamphlet of 116 pages. 
We have from the same firm their ‘‘ Dlustrated 
Catalogue and Amateur Guide to the Flower 
and Kitchen Garden,” forming a pamphlet of 
192 pages. 

Hooper, Brother & Thomas, of Cherry Hill, 
Westchester, Pa., issue No. 4 of their ‘‘ Cata- 
logue of Greenhouse and Bedding Plants.”’ 

Joseph T. Phillips, of West Grove, Chester 
Co., publish their “Sunnyside Spring Cata- 
logue of Rare and Standard Plants for 1876.”’ 

L. B. Case, of Richmond, Ind., publish their 
‘‘Tilustrated Plant Catalogue for 1876,”’ 

I 


MOTION OF TENDRILS. 


Ir the terminal end of a squash-vine is care- 
fully dissected, the tendrils can be seen, per- 
fectly formed, in the youngest portions of it, 
and their development can easily be watched 
from this time until their final death. While in 
the bud each arm of the tendril is coiled tightly 
upon itself, and the whole so closely paeked 
that at first nothing more than a little knob is 
apparent. Developing rapidly, each arm soon 
becomes distinct, looking like a small clock- 
spring. As soon as free from the bud, the long- 
est branch gradually uncoils, usually becoming 
perfectly straight by the second day, when it at 
once commences to revolve ; slowly and uncer- 
tainly at first, but, gaining age and strength, it 
continually explores broader and broader fields, 
with increased rapidity, in search of a firm ob- 
ject to which it may attach itself. The first 
branch to uncoil is the central and, consequent- 
ly, the longest one, the others being successive- 
ly shorter as they are removed from the center. 
It is quite evident that this arrangement is a 
very wise provision of Nature for the firmest 
support that could be afforded. As soonas the 
first branch has fairly commenced to revolve 
two more, one on each side, uncoil and com- 
mence #0 revolve, and thus development con- 
tinues until all the branches are in active oper- 
ation. When first uncoiled even the longest 
branch of a tendril is quite short—being usually 
about three inches; but it quickly lengthens, 
and thus rapidly increases the space through 
which it passes. Being the longest, the first 
branch, as a rule, catches a support first and at 
once draws the vine up, when the next two 
seize the same and draw the vine up a little 
more. In this way all the branches finally se- 
cure an attachment, and by their united efforts 
draw the vine up as far as possible, until, fur- 
ther attempts being useless, they become hard 
and woody, forming a perfect spring—elastic, 
but strong and not easily broken. 

When it is considered that the end of the 
vine also has a motion, both vertical and hor- 
zontal, of from six to ten inches, it is quite 
evident the space included in the revolution of 
a tendril one foot long is not very small. Thus, 
being able to move in several directions and 
aided by the motion of the vine, the chances 
of finding suitable support are largely in- 
creased. 

The revolutions continue from two or three 
days, if no support is found, when the tendril 
coils up and dies ; but during the latter part of 
its existence it frequently makes despairing 
efforts to continue its useful labors. Often the 
end will fall to the ground and the whole 
tendril remain inactive for hours ; then, recov- 
ering a little, start up and perform a few weak 
revolutions, only to fall again, apparently ex- 
hausted by the attempt. 

Three and sometimes four tendrils are always 
active, and this number seems to be regulated 
in accordance with the growth of the vine 
itself. In the latter, elongation generally 
ceases with the third, rarely the fourth, inter- 
node from the end; ang at the fourth node we 
find a tendril nearly, if not quite, past all 
hopes of again being useful—the development 
at. this point tending toward the leaves, which 
expand rapidly and seem to acquire new vigor 
from the death of their neighbors. 

——— ee -—— 








One native of America, the potato, now 
ranks first among the vegetables of the world. 
Another native, the cranberry, bids fair to take 
first rank among healthful acid fruits, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


VARIETIES VS. SPECIES. 


ALL botanists are agreed as to the basis of 
the classification of plants, and this basis is the 
species. Says Prof. Gray: ‘‘Species are the 
true subjects of classification.’’ From this ba- 
sis plants are classified in both directions— 
species being grouped frito subgenera or gen- 
era; these in turn being grouped. And species 
are also divided in. many cases into,yarieti 
bea tiny be breeds or races ; the aS 

terms being used for cultivated pl 
matty Varietics.. ~ 

The use of a classification is to give more ex- 
act meaning, and it is high time that writers 
should use the term variety with more care. As 
used at prese@t, it may meap either a variety 
proper of a species or a species. Iu other 
words, a variety may be a division of a species 
or a sub-species, @ genera or a sub-genera. 

As examples of its correct use—or definite 
use, perhaps I should say—we have varieties of 
potatoes, tomatoes, onions, beets, buckwheat 
(Fogopyrum esculentum), and Indian cord. 
There is but one species of each of the above, 
and to them may be added varieties of sub- 
species—for example, the varieties of cabbages 
and turnips. 

Now let us notice some of its incorrect or, at 
least, very indefinite uses. We speak of varie- 
ties of apples. We may refer to any species of 
the sub-genus Pyrus, or some variety of Pyrus 
malus(common apple), or of the Siberian crab 
(F. prunifolia). A. variety of maple is some 
species of the genus Aeer; a variety of birch 
generally would be meant to be a species of the 
genus Betula; a variety of oat might be a true 
variety of the common oat, Avena sativa, or any 
species of oat—as A. Chinensis, A. sterilis, A 
nuda, A, Orientalis, or some other species. So 
with barley, wheat, beans, and the grasses 
proper. 

We speak of varieties of grasses, and nearly 
always mean some species of the order Gram- 
inw., Yes, still more, variety may mean genera, 
sub-genera, species, or variety proper—as herds- 
grass, red-top, orchard grass, or the poas or 
panicums, when we mean either species or gen- 
era. But enough. Surely, the term variety has 
a variety of meanings, as used in classification. 
Any one can see at a glance that we should be 
more careful in the use of this term, which re- 
sembles charity, in that, while charity covers a 
multitude of sins in the moral world, this covers 
a multitude of meanings, and often, I fear, 
much ignorance.—H. W. BLANCHARD, in ‘“‘ Sci- 
entific Farmer,”’ 


™* 





RURAL AND STATISTICAL: ITEMS. 


Any plant food, to be of service, must be 
so far disseminated through the soil as to be 
within reach of the mouths (rootlets) of plants. 
In some soils potash is not properly disseminat- 
ed, and in such cases works bunt little good toa 
plant and may work harm. This is occasioned 
by the lack of a certain base or bases. But in 
the presence of applied phosphate of magnesia 
this chance of inoperative potash is overcome, 
and potash under this influence becomes most 
thoroughly distributed throughout the soil. 


..To succeed in farming in England, now, 
one must be a remarkable man. One must 
thoroughly understand all practical details and 
be able one’s self to work better than a laborer. 
Besides this, the farmer must be a tolerable 
chemist and geologist, must understand book- 
keeping and accounts, and must be enterprising 
and yet cautious, as patient as Job and as 
active-minded (and bodied) as any one can 
think of. —GEORGE HUGHES. 


..The Lexington (Va.) Gazette says: ‘‘We 
never saw the wheat look better at this season 
ofthe year. Some fields are so rank as to ngces- 
sitate pasturing them. This will be contrary to 
the experience ot many years past, as it has al- 
ways been said that a winter with little snow was 
sure to be followed by a light harvest.” 


.-The San Francisco Bulleten says that in 
the western portion of Placer County (Cal.) 
roses are blooming, wild flowers appearing on 
the plains, oranges ripening, and grain a foot 
high; while in the middle or eastern end the snow 
is from ten to thirty feet deep and the mercury 
frequently drops below zero, 


AGRICULTURAL 


BARLY PARAGON AND LATE, ware 
Os The two new Potatoes. See Pri 

J. M. THORBURN & oon" 
15 John Street, New York. 


SEEDS! SEEDS! 


M. THORBURN & CO.. 15 John Street, New 
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ising seedlings raised this year fror 
Pringles Hy zed Potato 














ued n upon their pon cones ho 32 page-, 10 cents. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P.O, Box No.5712. 34 Barclay St.,N. ¥. 


Pringle's Hybrirized Potato Seed, 5@ er oe 


ROCHESTER 


wie NURSERIES, 


PRING PRICE LIST, per doz, 00 Speci 





Trees and Plants, with select list of a tfaicios 

and Novelties, FREE to all. Beautiful Orna- 

mental Catalogue, 10 cts.: Fruit Catalogue, 6 cts. 
ree to customers. i 
Address W.8. LITTLE, Rochéster, N. Y 





Bitsevines GRAPEVINES.—We offer for sale 

ines af this New and Splendid Grape. 
plants are all propagaied from well-ripened e 

=¥ he previous year or by layers on K. establis! ed 

vines. No doubtful methods of propaga have 

been used and the vigor of the plants oe | their 


hrive, and ripens its fruit 
along with Hartford Prolific and Delaware—surpasr- 
ing all other came geeeee in excellence of quality. 
Send for Circular. Strong one no-zeer Vis vines San mail, $2 


each. 
Hooker Harsheies, Dichester, x. .Y¥ 


Roses. NEW ROSES. Roses. 


Over 0 varieties. 2 own in quantity on their own 
roots, including all the newest and choicest Magn 
Catalogue sent on receipt of 3-cent postage 

Also Greenhouse and Bedding Plants in tiaras 
Send for Catalogue to 


MILLER & HAYE 
5774 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 


Matthew’s Garden Seed Drills 


and Matthew’s Hand Cultivators are 
the most reliable, durable, popular, and 
salable ever produced. sold 
separate or combined. nd 
for Circular. 


Manufacture 
EVERETT 












& ORME ALL, 
Mass. 





WHEEL-HOE. 


Every Gardener, Onion 
Grower & Nurseryman 
needs it. Saves much weed- 
ing; protects plants from 
being covered; does the 
work of siz men. 

Send for descriptive circular. 


wM. L. BOYER & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Allen’ 8 Planet Jr. Silver Medal HAND Dagtia 
and WHEEL HOES. THREE new styles. They ‘ 
and times faster 
than the hand-hoe. 8. L.A LLEN & OO., Mfgs., 119 8. 
4th St., Phila., Pa. Circularsfree. A LIVE AGENT 
WANTED in every town. 


SEEDS. 


My New Price-Lists are ready. Mailed free. They 
contain the most @esirable kinds of 


VEGETABLE, FIELD, 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


including all the important novelties of 1875. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 Broadway, New York. 








| 60.000 now in Use. 


1) HE leading Cultivator 
| of this class, which has 

become a standard im- 
pleme ut in all Corn-grow- 
ing vegious, and is fast 
‘becoming eo forthe eultiva- 
e tion of Cotton, and crops of 
like growth, 


| Address Deere & Comp y@ 
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HOM E OUR NEW CATALOGUE, 150 
pages, yariety ot Garden a the —— 

G ROWN Sie the best strains of home 
ily Gardens, Amateurs and 

SE E DSi: Florists, sent free to all whoapply 


HOVEY & CO.53 No. Market St. Boston, Mass 


a 16, 1876. 
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Small parcels forwarded at Fos when-desired. « 
pt attention given orders and inquiries. 

——" and Disetsetes Priced Catalogues sent, 

repaid, on receipt of stamps, as follows: 

No. 12 Braise, new ed. (with colored p!ate), 14c.; with- 


We. 
No. 2, Orsiamental Trees, with colored plate of Roses, 


No.3. G h > N "hy ° 
oy Se fa C ale, Puce 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N.Y. 


5 PACKAGES ~~ canes, Gosseeo a 
e, Sheep, Ho; u D 8, etc., 
sent free for 2 stamps N. P. BOVE Purkeburk. ba Pa. 


L THE NEW IMPROVED te Peaches,” Fall 
Ripe and extra early and very late Peaches. Full 
descriptive priced catalogue, No. 56, gratis, to any 
. Compress collection \ of “all the new 
¥ Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
 vclaneane Hedge Plants, Florists 
s, =, 71100000 Norwa Spruce. 25 pack- 
ec en, F i orgreen. or Herb 
Seeds, by mail, for n° “B. "M. WATSON, Old Colony 
fot Ply: Mass. 
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I have founded roe business on the belief that He 
are d are anxious to get their seed directly from 


soar and 2 score of ner new vegetables, I solleit 

r patro’ All seeds sold under three warrants. 
Ne hundred omegnd ante catalogues wit be fesued and 
sent out the ‘arse of January. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marble head, Mass. 
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Sy AND 
FLOWER SEEDS, 


g Agricultural Implements, 
sy GUANO, BONE-DUST, ETC. 













23 Fulton &t., N. Y. y 
“> Send for cea, ae 


BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 


§ po | ‘ot Rose. 'S E >. 
sent el it 





safely by mail, yb grtrei. ii"g sbhendia varieties. 
all sauce ire 
3 Wort 2 do: , © oe eaal ay ita: 
zs igceut ‘Yremium Rose to every dollar’s wort 
or our new GUID 


md f 
CULE URE, and choose from over 300 finest poms. 
Vou chews est + wr nann nes in — and = 
ones allowing purchasers to make ir own. selec- 
tose, fi ction Gu ~-LA- 5 Address THE 
DINGEE & CONARD co, Rost GROWERS, West 
Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds. 
FLOWER Spooner’s Boston Market 





SEEDS, Vegetable Seeds. 
Te aheneett a Mee, facae 
VEGETABLE inthe mare Had cee, cane 
logue and see the —" 
SEEDS. | W- 3: °PQONER use 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS, 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office 159 Front Street. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 
_ Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
cu 





CHOICE SSEPs FOR BOT BEDS. 
True Jersey Wankese ld Cabbage, Amer..... 50 per Oz 
Crane’s Early Wyman, do., *impro ved 1.00 = 
Brunswi 


Boston Market Fomato hintieegs0e a - 

True Boston Market Celery... F 

ate White pipe e Cucumbe: d re 
3oston Market Lettuce........ 

Boston Curled 


“ 








do. : 50 
‘Any or a = the above seeds sent postpaid at prices 


nn jose 51 GoBPH BRECK & Lone, 
1876:R. D. Hawley.! 1876 


SEED and IMPLEMENT 


WAREHOUSE, 


492 and 498 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 


Our tennial Seed Catal: negosan int- 
seater containin, —— 
on nt appiteanta. 


.. Boston, 








Db} a 
ROSS a 


py) forS@; Bee snvea 
= a Ae vasiatienst Eta, varchas- 


eet Sie | 








PA pry and all wanting 
Réliable SEEDS, send to 


“wy. J. 
ad @6 Washington &., Chicage. 





$ar-Catalogues now ready, German and English. 








anh on a ko. 











March 16, 6, 1846.) 


OTR EES! ESITR ees!” 


At the Geneva Nursery, Geneva, w.Y 
+ Get the Best for Spring 


Teens 


fi 7 Dwarf 
bok Bag EL arf Pears, Standard = 


Trees. ay Sings 
ts at weatensls and retail 


Also a on ane lot Ppl Imported Pear Seedlings cheap. 


Ww. &T. suite, 
PEACH x news a ok Ss 
ame recast 


runewick Narscrics, N. J. 


FRUIT 1D ‘anita TREES. 


If you would have Nursery Stock of superior qual- 
ity, delivered on your premises in good condition, 
give your order to our agents, or address 

R. GC. CHASE & CO., Nurserymen, 
Agents Wanted. GENEVA, N. Y. 


Ne 


, Ornamental, 


Send for Catalogues and Price Lists. 
Catalogues 10c. Each. Price List Free. 
F- B. wAyes & SOO. 














GRAVES, SELOVER .& WILLARD, 
NURSERYMEN. 


DWARF AND STANDARD FRUIT TREBS, 
GRAPEVINES AND SMALL "FRUITS, ORNA- 
MENTAL TRG&ES, 
EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, AND ROSES. 
ema Street Nurseries, 
NEVA, N. Y. 
eg a... solicited. 


ener HOPKINS & CO., 
URSERYMEN. 


Eighteen yours sr ozperence ane Te solicited. 


—-. 
rt. 











Price 93-56 .50, Se by Fy safely boxed, on 
receipt farmer needs it. Live 
Agents [—. Send dae descriptive circular to 


Livingston & Co., Iron Founders, Pittsburg, Pa. 





LANE & BODLEY, 


John and Water Streets, Cincinnati, 
Manufacturers of the Best 


FARM ENGINE. 


> Mounted and ready for $a. Sone for our Illustrated 





SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC CUANO. 


A No. 1 Fertilizer. 
bet is fp Active, and Reliable. ine. ears’ suc- 


ee shown it to be of the very h qual- 
ity. Price moderate. it one standard guaran- 
r further parti iculars add 
er avanc Boston; or 
a Windsor. Gonn 





fet 
© Seeds with re 








THE INDEPENDENT. 





you wish to wir Vegetables for gale, read 
~_ Gardeni 
Ify ie 

















PETER HENDERSON. 
Price $1.50 each, post paid, by mail. 


Our Combined Catalogue for 1876, of 


EVERYTHING... 


FOR THE 


GARDEN! 


Sent free to all Applicants. 














THE ONLY P&Rrrect SwIvEv PLow. 
The season of 1875 has proved by actual use of over 
300 plows that it has no equal, 
Send for illustrated circular, with full particulars, to 
The Higganam Manufacturing Co., 
HIGGANUM, CONN. « 

















You 


Will be de 
ed with it. 
sale by all Hard- 
ware, Furniture 
and ( ‘arpet deal- 
ers, or semit post- 
paid on receipt 
of $1.25. 


Send & get one now. 


EXCELSIOR 
Carpet Stretcher 


TACK HAMMER: 
COMBINED. 
The only device ever 
invented that will 
Carpets successfully. 


No more backaches ! 
Saves time, temper, and fbor. 






Address, 

Excel. Mfg. Co. 

151 Mich. Av’e, 
Chicago, Ills. 








Fine to 1 i fall 
giving f israncice ti are — 
ou R MANUFACTURING co., 
sacar West Fighth St., Cineinnath @ 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Retablished in 1831. 







Tower Clocks, Chimes, ¢ ate. 


‘arrant 
liustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & VIFT, 
103 and 104 Kast Second St. .Ciuciunati 


MENEELYS' BELLS. 


Bells, known to the 
Lane able finoe 1 826, Ft A rh kU ‘teve ave aequlted a reputation 
ed by any and a sale ceeding that of al 











“——-, 
P.-O. Address either TROY o 
MENEELY & & OO COMPANY. 







“MENEELY & 


BELL FOUNDERS 
we stele 


7 


Clark's AD B~ Aa 


RLY, 


Or, N. Yes 
DROH BELLS. 








bevy » afte to give a good F S rifies the blood 
res tu the liver Lg e health and 
ro itis best remedy in aetace for 


au 
His 


atis if Salt "phe 
. eumatism, pelas, 
and , General Debility, Nervous Headac dache, an 
Fe eases. 


A REwaRo 


ler. Gay go 0 f the above 
diseases whi =a ry 2 cured Sy Clark's Anti- 
Bilious Compo: 


und. 
it is sold _~ pear! every druggist in the Unitcd 
States. "§ per botdle. - 


R. C. & C. 8. CLARK 
Cleveland, oO. 


was for three iy 





DAY 
INHALER, DISINEECTOR, and PERFUMER 
a— bas equa 7 and w yt 
the Vincont itn 


Fever, ona all d 

ga character. 
IT nC! a. an 

Consumption. Children a 

school spomte never be without 





Diphtheria “ane Small Physi- 
cians endorse it as the best in use. 
We send Inhater with Inhalant for 
four months’ use, free by mail, oa 


Small aq, 1.85; farce rae, Sf >; with 


ex 
f llustrated , Curcalay. Sold by — 
— P. GLEABON, Preprietor. 
20 Weat Houston Strect, New 


aNMNERSIOINTMENT 
CuRES SORES. 
BuRNs, CUTS. 


E RMN Wounps &e.&c. 
































CARBOLATE oF IODINE = 
INHALANT 


A certuin remedy for all Nasal, Threat, ana Lung 
diseases, — somes in some cases in a few min+ 
utes. For Catarrh it has proved \ — ee 
specific. Bronchitis yields to it, and Ce or 


taken in season. Asthma, Rose Col Hay 
Fever cured. THROAT, Ho BSENESS, 
common at ations 
will correct the Most OFFENSIVE BR i: ol 


TH. e 
hard rubber, it may be carried as handily as a pencti 
or needle-case andis — eng A for —— it a. 
sedes al) other inhal: gd co vances 
approved by the entire Mouieal —— and int 
dorsed by the standard Medical Journals of the world. 


considered A soneet Seen 5 its merits. concludes in these 
words: ole, this Inhaler seems to me % 
Scooueitaly its pu: none Lt ion ai’ by the mo 
simple and eff. ctua’ hilosophica) in iw 
conception, and well poet a ‘a the exe@ation.” 
No person afflicted or threatened with any of the 
difficulties stated should be without this Inhaler. 
Patented i , es States, England, and Canada. 
, nw 


of Weisend inhale who have used it in their practice. 
erand Inhalant for two months’ use, 
es tra bottles of Inhalant. 


W. iH. sMiTH ECO. ‘Prop’s. Buftale. N. Y. 


KIRKWOOD'S 


The best, only complete, 
and reliable instrument for 
the treatment of Asthma, 
Catarrh, Sore Thront, 
Bronchitis, and diseases 
of the lungs and air pass- 
ages gencrally. 

Price, 82.50 and 85 each. 

For pamphlets, etc., ad- 
dress, 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 
30 NORTH WELLIAM ST., 
NEW YORK. 











= de HOME 


BY PAINTING WITH THE 


ae 
< 





ERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


Mixed Ready for Use. The Purest White and any Tint or Color desired. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


It is the most Durable Paint made. 


is the Handsomest Paint mote. 
is the Chea 


pest P; 
It is the binudard and oaly Re Rel: gble Mixed Paint made. 
superior to 


all other Paints. 


t 
of of nee sangre the highest endorsement from thousands of persons ya ——yh A eave" used it in various sections 
nish Try: oF CARDS, , together with Testimonials from owners of the finest residences in the country, fur- 


Averill Chemical Paint Co., 


32 Burling Slip, New York City. 
“OF sale in every section of the country. If not for sale in your locality, send to the Company for it. 





BEFORE PAINTING YOUR HOUSE ASK FOR SAMPLES OF 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT, 


which is guaranteed of ABSOLUTE PURITY and THE BEST paint in market. It is 
entirely READY FOR USE, in white and every possible shade or color, and is PERM A- 


NENT, and HANDSOME, 


the mete 


and CHEAP, BECAUSB IT IS GOOD. Send yourad-: 
dress fora SAMPLE CARD OF COLORS and hundreds of {references from every part of | 


P-o.80x3001. NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 68 Barclav St., N.Y 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa. iworanarouis, Ino, 
> Ban FranewscopOu. 192) 


Send to the address nearest you for a 
lar on any disease or deformity. 


For 50 cents a Book of 300 pages, 100 


treatment of he {netinate, wil be sent free, 4 





Disinfector, as a preventive Gainer F 
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A SPLENDID OFFER! 


A POPULAR PREMIUM! 
MOODY  SANKEY'S 


NEW REVIVAL 


| HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 


'|“GOSPEL HYMNS 


AND 


SACRED SONCS,” 
GIVEN AWAY! 





THOUSANDS and tens of thousands of 
people in every section of the country wil 
desire at ance to possess a copy of this new 
and popular volume, published by Messrs 
Biglow & Main, of this city, and John 
Church & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. We 
have made a contract with these eminent 
publishers for a large and special edition 
of this new book, full and complete in 
every respect, nicely gotten up, well bound, 
gilt lettered, etc., which style of binding 
and lettering will be confined exclusively to 
us. And we propose for a limited period 
to present a copy of the same, POSTPAID, 
to every new or old subscriber (not in 
arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT who 
shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received, and shall 
send off the books promptly and in order 
as thus entered. The books will be de- 
livered to city subscribers at our office, and 
also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 
book as a GRATUITY on subscribing for 
or RENEWING their subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT. We are ready to give 


Bi 100.000 


of these good books on the terms proposed. 
Send us the names. Will all our old sub- 
scribers and friends move promptly in the 
matter? Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what 
they want; otherwise none will be sent. 

P. 8.—Extra copies of this Hymn and 
Tune Book will be sold to Subscribers 
postpaid, at 50 cents each. 


NO POSTAGE! 


THE INDEPENDENT 
POSTACE FREE. 


From and after this date the Subscrip- 
tion Price of THE INDEPENDENT will 
be $38, INCLUDING POSTAGE, within 
the United States and Canada. This offer 
is made to those ONLY who pay strictly in 
advance, and it applies equally to all OLD 
Subscribers as well as NEW. Those who 
have suffered their Subscription to lapseand 
are IN ARREARS will be required to pay 
at the rate of cents postage per annum. 
The postage on THE INDEPENDENT is 
now about 22 cents a year, a just proportion 
of which we are required by law to pay here 
weekly in advance. This amount we are 
willing hereafter to relinquish, in order to 











-induee larger Subscriptions and prompt 


payment. We now offer to the public the 


“LARGEST, ABLEST, BEST, and also 
the CHEAPEST” Religious Weekly pub- 
lished. 


I 


¢@” For Terms to Subscribers, with . 
List of Premiums, see page 23. 
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uaNOH SOR Tp. 





> Beanty, Conafert, ;Durabiity, tnd Keanemy 


Its form enables a child to Ang at ease 


without polos soging in gt Tiss ot be 
used as @ swi other |, 
styles, —_ is eer 57 all s Shan other 


riage m 
For Prices — ACR wn eet addrens 


182 Fulton’ streets aaa yu. N. Key 


FRENCH BURR MILL STONES. 


Sey Wis 
SS Si REE 


TRN SIZES OF 
PORTABLE MILLS, 
FOR 
FARM, FEED, AND GRIST WORK. 
MILL MACHINERY, GEARING, SHAFTING, 
PULLEYS, 

WATER WHEELS, 


DUFOUR & OO. BOLTING CLOTH, 
MILL S0PPLIES 
¢@™ Send for Catalogue to 


JOHN T. NOYE & SON, Buffalo,N. Y. 













jas 

















COUNTER, PLATFORM WAGON &TRACK, 


eats 


c/o AGENTS. WANTED®> 
SEND FOR PRICE. LIST 


MARVIN SAFE & SCALE C0. 
265 BROADWAY N.Y. 
721 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. 

108 BAN K ST.CLEVE.O. 





























10: 25K ts Send for Chromo Cetalegua 
JH Borvoap's Bone, Boston, Masa 
SPRING HINGES FOR 4 4 
Cuuncss "gcnoets f 








A MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS, 


SIMPLICITY, AND DURABILITY. 
pe pear cocking. Best, ay tes 


romily in the -¥ aban une. 
Boal tor Grou precept rte tmnt 


204,and bop abe & Br x, Ghicuae. 





FRE IN DERENDERT 
....]Mfitohell, Vance &Go., | <1 


Designers and Manufacturers of . : 


ARTISTIC | 
(GAS FIXTURES 


CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, ETC, 


« 





FINE 





[March 16, 1876. 











CLOCKS AND: BRONES. 


597 Broadway, New York. 





Calei 
It ii tely 


i uable for infants, req no pe 


It tively prevents 
pay mew A 





MILK OF MACNESIA 


{s endorsed and prescribed by thé le@ding physicians throughout the country as the best 
known for all 4 


onditions of the stomach, and is greatly superior to 


pom oie Spee rice INDTORSTION, “WeaRTetwN, SOUR’ 
“oo and HEADACHES caus y acidity Zot Poe stomach, 


nt taste and.milkiike 


is preparation renders it very val- 
induce them to vak un 
stomach, and 


actas a laxative, when 


It is also ine Adapted to females. 
bi weet 4d Merécdvia: } jes on this > the oath and Wo? suanreat real 
an Scie on 
value as to make it a standard remedy Taversieonsee or sale by all Wand icf 






te a a A. 


INEST QLOTHING 
“PHILADELPHIA, 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


ft 
Trude mh Mark 


ELEGANT, Fide Besos 


meets icon on ‘Room. 3 3 John Street, N. Y. 











USE the a MODEL PRESS 
d do all Pros 36 own 


BEST IN YIN ME WoRLD 














Asbestos Roofing, 


with the Improved Asbestos Fire-preof Coating, 
White, Buff, and Gray, adapted for steep or flat roofs 
on all kinds of buildings, in all climates. Can be 
cheaply transported and easily applied. In rolls of 
200 square feet. 


Asbestos Roof Contiug, tir the ASBESTOS 
ROOFING end for restoring and preserving Roofs. 
Olé ¥in, Shingle, Felt, and other Roofs can be made 
water-tight and rendered serviceable for many years 
with this COATING and the ASBESTOS CEMENT. 


Aab Cc t, for repairing leaks around 
Chimneys, Dormer Windows, etc., in pails and kegs. 


wiper pen nye coe THREAD, Etc.; 
te. All these 


nd for Samples, + Titustrated 


“ We have used your Roofing quite extensively, and 
have Sos not = than 600 squares of roof area cov- 
ered with it. © Bave found it a very convenient 
roof to apply on ave had no trouble with leaks. 
Nearly half the Asbestos Roofing we have has been 

to substitute other pe t 


proved failures. 
Somers. Ilon, N. Y., 





articles, 
mee — & Sora, 


“We have used for ow number of 


opat on your* bes- 
ne had f r tri- 


satisfactory.” inas- 
ais proved 3 Oswego Starch Factory, May 5th, 1874. 


ALSO FOR SALE BY 


various parts of this and other countries. 


red ready for use and ca 
mphilets, Price-lists, ete: 


have , 


fon | 


ASBESTOS. 


WATERIALS. 


Asbestos is a mineral possessing fibers like silk or flax and cannot be destroyed by fire. It is found abundantly in 
Its uses are patented for the tollawing and other materials 


for structuraland mechanical purposes. 





Asbestos Paints. 


All colors, ready for use. For general structural 
purposes unequaled in durability and unexceled in 
richness of color and beauty of finish. In wood and 
tin Pails, Kegs, and Barre!= See Sample Cards, 


Asbestos Roof Paint. 


A strictly first-class article, superior body, rich 
color. Contains no tat or cheap oils. The handsom- 
est and most durable preservative coating in use for 

and ¢ .. Roots, Jron-work, Factory and Rail- | 
epcoss ted. Ready for use, in wood 

e 
ROOFING. SHEATH! NG, AN 
ENGLISH applied by any one. Liberal 


“ We have had your Asbestos Roofin; 








in use at our 


Zinc Works some four years, and prefer it to either | 
, slate, or any other =e of covering for roofs.” 
Passaic Zinc Co., New 


st an & fer, 
York City, April 4th, 1875. 


PATENT 


sha 


Ortran ta af 2 2b Shee 





Asbestos Steam-pipe and Boiler 
Coverings. 


Asbestos Ce Felting (dry, im barrels), As- 
= Lining Felt, Asbestentined Hair Felt, 
SINGS teerthese , ‘improved NoN-GONDUCTIN G 
‘or air and Steam Pipes, Locom 
cok ive oy Boilers, etc., to be the best and cheap- 


‘Ashestos Steam Packing, 


pote from pure long-fiber Asbestos, Self-luoricat- 
g. Indestructible. adapted for otive and Sta- 





1 ho Engines, xi. pare, be times its cost in the 
| one ftem Fiat, end ae than 
any other ing in and Round, 

all sizes. 4 REE pee. Loan, 


LINING Rg iad ASPHALTUM, Crude, natuda. and _ Prepared, 
to General 


ral Merchants, Dealers, ang. Large Consumers. 


1 “We have used Pe gh Asbestos Roofing over four 
Zearthousend dolines worth of fe ghows bas given 
ousand do 4 wor 
ag Signed Aulfmen & 


s entire satisfactio ‘aylor 
> "9 Uo., Mansfield, Shilo, February 22d, 1875. 


“*I baveused on the prison buildings 
melee agrees Bee Saves wihege, ew ’ uares of your Asbestos Roofing, It repels 
test well. On one building it barn ds out | Water effectually, is unaffected by the sgn’s ravs, not 

~t ae eee ob eg « ened | isierea ertoerced ie in perté cesiste re ener w 
Gardner Blancaard, Wiiton, N. H., r 6th, 1874. | We oa Wa rden Sing Sing Prison, New 


“Your Cement Felting for stea 
esses all the aualieies ou claim for Pa a? 


yorman Stri retin, Crd neer Navy Yard, 
' York, January %th, 


po TRAINER.& CO., Boston; 
H.R. IVES & Montreal; 
eS. ose 2 BRO., Now Orleans Patentee and Manafacturer. 


botlers York, Jonsary 14th, 


enue Roofing has ievren to_be all that could be 
Res Capital City Planing Mill, Indiar- 
Spole, J unel 


t@” CAUTION.—The public are cautioned against purchasing or using any materials for the above or similar purposes 
purporting to contain ASBESTOS unless they bear our name and dates of patents. 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, W. Y., 


Established in 1858. 








GRAND, UPRICHT, AND S RE 





ARE MATCHLESS. « 
88 UNION SQUARE, NEW: YORK. 
BEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


CENTENNIAL A RINTING Ess 
a ate sever 








Sa eager havea 
cal ts 
f lends, for E atarvy for the 
NC e 
ten 
ork. 


W.k Be DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
~ CONN. 


Branch Warehouses % 
and 8f Johnst.. New Fork, 
and 197 Lake st., Chicag: 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPs, 
Hydraulic Rams. Garden 
Engines, oe, Chain_ and 


Curbs, Yard 

Hydrants, Street ‘Washers, 

WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest 











Dr. Carratt’s Electric Disk, 
<= a flexible-wired disk-pad, if only worn 
by night or day, self-applies a soft, con- 

stant electric influence, that self 
A local | Weakndee, Pains, Lameness, weak 


om , he Ae A.C. Garratt, M. = Electrician), 
n Place. 


] n, : 





aie WEEW is the namie of a néw rem 


deta 


public speakers—and gives several cases of cure. . 




















Tt hte vein 63 


130 US LAAs 


men 
of casarrh Sronohitie 












= a ouly Jact-ze 
crank 0 centers. 
31500 te ‘. $2,000 per r year made using 
these machines. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
ROCKFORD, Wigaetage County 


Amateur Workers in 
RARE AND FANCY WOO00S 


can find everything they desire and four Books of 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 3-cent stamp for our new and jo eteee Cata- 
logue and Price-li “list (3d ed.th tion just issued 


Geo. W. READ & co... 
186 to 200 Lewis st. foot of 5th and 6th sts., E. R.,N. Y. 








PARR’S Damascus Spring Steel BelisAdinaiing 








10 12 #14 #16 in w. 
rae $12 3 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.25 PROFIT and 
Ww. when frame is incinded 128 PLEASURE! 
inim @ and. o 
acroll * _— 8 bracket ahY, 


1 vrad-aw, wi 
ay a 
om cosa coud PARR, Buialo, N. ¥ 


; ar iV u i 
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